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THE HOJJ. CHARLES EWAN LAW, M.P., 

RECORbi^a OF LONDON, ETC., ETC., ETC., 



Mt dear Sir, 

It would be almost superfluous to as- 
sure you of my esteem and regard ; but 
feelings of personal friendship are rare- 
ly assigned as the sole motives of a ded- 
ication. The qualities, however, which 
command public respect, and the ser- 
vices which have secured it to you in so 
high a degree, must appear a sufficient 
motive for offering you this slight trib- 
ute, in the eyes not only of those who 
know and love you in the relations of 
private life, but of all the many who 
nave marked your career, either as a law- 
yer, alike eminent in learning and in elo- 
quence, or as a just, impartial, clear- 
sighted, and yet merciful judge. 

You will willingly accept the book, I 
know, for the sake of the author, though 
perhaps you may have neither time nor 
inclination to read it. Accept the ded- 
ication, also, I beg, as a sincere testimo- 
ny of respect from one who, having seen 
a good deal of the world, and studied 
mankind attentively, is not easily indu- 
ced to reverence or won to regard. 

When you look upon this page, it will 
probably call to your mind some very 
pleasant hours, which would doubtless 
have been as agreeable if I had not been 
there. As I write it, it brings up before 
my eyes many a various scene, of which 
you and yours were the embellishment 
and the light. At all events, such mem- 
ories must be pleasant to us both, ftr 
they refer to days almost without a shao-' 
ow, when the magistrate and the legis- 
lator escaped from care and thought, and 
the laborious man of letters cast away 
his toil. 

In the following pages you will find 
more than one place depicted, as famil- 
iar to your remembrance as to mine; and 



if I have taken some liberties with a few 
localities, stolen a mile or two off cer- 
tain distances, or deprived various hills 
and dales of their due proportions, these 
faults are of a species of petit larceny 
on which I do not think you will pass a 
severe sentence, and I hope the public 
will imitate your lenity. 

1 trust that no very striking errors will 
meet your eye, for I believe I have giv- 
en a correct picture of the state of soci- 
ety in this good county of Kent as it ex- 
isted some eighty or ninety years ago; 
and, in regard to the events, if you or 
any of my readers should be inclined to 
exclaim, " This incident is not probable !" 
I have an answer ready, quite satisfacto 
ry to myself, whatever it may be to oth- 
ers — namely, that "the improbable in- 
cident" is true. All the more wild, stir- 
ring, and what may be called romantic 
parts of the tale, are not Blone /bunded 
upon fact, but are facts ; and the narra- 
tive, owes me nothing more than a gown 




monpl^ce .needle, and tfiread. '° In short, a 
few chatwt^ps^tkrowii^ in for relief, a lit- 
tle IcvCj, ^'gbfdd^eSal.of landscape, and 
a fev t^'esOijf^e j'^flSctipjis, are all that I 
have'addett };da' srr^ple^relation of trans- 
actions well known to many in this part 
of the country as having actually hap- 
pened a generation or two ago. Among 
these recorded incidents are the attack 
of Goudhurst Church by the smugglers, 
its defence by the peasantry, the pursuit 
and defeat of the free-traders of those 
days by the Dragoons, the implication 
of some persons of g^eat wealth in the 
most heinous parts of the transaction, 
the visit of Mowle, the officer, in dis 
guise, to the meeting-place of his ad^r^st- 
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•aries, his accidental detection by one of 
them, and the bold and daring manoeu- 
vre of the smuggler Harding, as related 
near the close of the work. Another 
incident, but too sadly true— namely, 
the horrible deed by which some of the 
persons taking a chief part in the con- 
traband trade called down upon them- 
selves the fierce enmity of the peasant- 
ry — I have but lightly touched upon, for 
reasons you will understand and appre- 
eiate. But it is some satisfaction to know 



that there were just judges in those days^ 
as well as at present, and that the per 
petrators of one of the most brutal crimes 
on record suffered the punishment they 
so well merited. 

Happily, my dear sir, a dedication, ip 
these days, is no compliment ; and there- 
fore I q^n freely offer, and you receive 
it, as a true and simple expression of 
high respect and regai J, 

From yours faithfully, 

(h P. R. Umm 
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CHAPTExlI. 

It Is wonderful what improTcments have 
•ftRen place in clocks and watches during the 
last half-century; how accurately the escape- 
ments are constructed, how delicately the 
springs are formed, how easily the wheels 
move, and what good*time they keep. After 
all, society is but a clock, a very complicated 
piece of mechanism ; and it, too, has under- 
gone, in many countries, the same improve- 
ments ^hat have taken place in the little tick- 
ing machines that we put in our pockets, or 
those greater indicators of our progress towards 
eternity that we hang upon our walls. From 
the wooden clock, with its weight and catgut, 
to the exquisite chronometer which varies only 
by a second or two in the course of the year, 
what a vast advance ! and between even a pe- 
riod which many still living can remember, and 
that in which I now write, what a change has 
taken place in the machinery and organization 
of the land in which we dwell ! 

In the times which I am about to depict, 
though feudal ages were gone, though no proud 
barons ruled the country round from castle and 
stronghold, though the tumultuous times of the 
great rebellion had also passed away, and men 
in buff and bandolier no longer preached, or 
fought, or robbed, or tyrannized under the name 
of law and liberty, though the times of the sec- 
ond Charles and the second James, William 
and Mary, and good Queen Anne, falling collars 
and hats and plumes, and floating wigs ami 
broad-tailed coats, were all gone — bundled 
away into the great lumber-room of the Past — 
still, dear reader, there was a good deal of the 
wooden clock about the mechanism of society. 

One of the parts in which rudeness of con- 
struction and coarseness of material were most 
apparent, was in the Customs system of the 
country, and in the impediments which it met 
with. The escapement was anything but fine. 
Nowadays we do things delicately. If we wish 
to cheat the government, we forge Exchequer 
bills, or bribe landing-waiters and supervisors, 
or courteously insinuate to a superior oflicer 
that a thousand pounds is not too great a mark 
of gratitude for enabling us to pocket twenty 
thousand at the expense of the Customs. If 
we wish to cheat the public, there is chalk, 
our milk, grains of paradise for our beer, ^ 
and old rags for our sugar, lime for our lini 
and devils' dust to cover our backs. Chemistry 
and electricity, steam and galvanism, all lend 
their excellent aid to the cheat, the swindler, 
and the thief; and if a man is inclined to keep 
himself within respectable limits, and deceive 
himself and others at the same time with per- 
fect good faith and due decorum, ar^ th3re not 
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was a grander roughness and daringness about 
both our rogues and our theorists. None but 
a small villain would consent to be a swindler. 
We had more robbers than cheats ; and if a 
man chose to be an impostor, it was with ah 
the dignity and decision of a Psalmanazor or a. 
bottle conjuror. Gunpowder and lead were the 
only chemical agents employed ; a bludgeon 
was {he animal magnetism most in vogue, and 
your senses and your person were attacked and 
knocked down upon the open road without hav- 
ing the heels of either delicately tripped up by 
some one you did not see. 

Still this diflference was more apparent in the 
system of smuggling than in anything else, and 
the whole plan, particulars, course of action, 
and results were so completely opposed to any 
thing that is, or can be in the present day — the 
scenes, the characters, the very localities have 
so totally changed, that it may be necessary to 
pause a moment before we go on to tell our 
tale, in order to give some sort of description 
of the state of the country bordering on the sea- 
coast at the period to which I allude. 

Scarcely any one of the maritime counties 
was in those days without its gang of smug- 
glers ; for if France was not opposite, Holland 
was not far off; and if brandy was not the ob- 
ject, nor silk, nor wine, yet tea and cinnamon, 
and Hollands, and various East India goods, 
were things duly estimated by the British pub- 
lic, especially when they could be obtained with- 
out the payment of Custom-house dues. But, 
bdsides the inducements to smuggling which 
the high price that those dues imposed upon 
certain articles held out, it must be remember- 
ed that various other commodities were totally 
prohibited, and, as an inevitable consequence, 
were desired and sought for more than any 
others. The nature of both man and woman 
from the time of Adam and Eve down to the 
present day, has always been fond of forbidder 
fruit ; and it mattered not a pin whether the 
goods were reaUy belter or worse, so that they 
were prohibited, men would risk their necks to 
get them. The system of prevention also was 
very inefficient, and a few scattered Custom- 
house officers, aided by a cruiser here or there 
upon the coast, had an excellent opportunity of 
getting their throats cut or their heads broken, 
or of making a decent livelihood by conniving 
at the transactions they were sent down to stop, 
as the peculiar temperament of each individual 
might render such operations pleasant to him. 
Thus, to use one of the smugglers' own expres- 
sions, a roaring trade in contraband goods was 
going on along the whole British coast, with 
very little let or hindrance. 

As there are land-sharks and ^^^x-'^oa;:^*^> 
so weie XYi^iX^ Vft&\i V?sA. ^ "sx'^k ^^'^'^'l^^T^ 



BomcBopathy, hydropathy, and mesmerism 1 \\a\iOL-am\i%^exft^XL^^^\»^-"6ssv^^^^«»- ^^^^i*. 
Ill /Iw ifays / speak of it was not so. There \teT bxow^YvX. \\i^ <i\vv&<^ ^^ ^^^^ '^'^^^**^ 
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either from foieign countries or from foreign 
Tessels, and landed them on the coast — and a 
bold, daring, reckless body of men they were ; 
the former, in gangs, consisting frequently of 
many [hundreds, generally well mounted i id 
armed, conveyed the conunodities so lanoad 
into the interior, and distributed them to others, 
who retailed them as occasion required. Nor 
were these gentry one whit less fearless, enter- 
prising, and lawless than their brethren of the 
sea. 

We have not yet done, however, with all the 
ramifications of this vast and magnificent league, 
for it extended itself, in the districts where it 
existed, to almost every class of society. Each 
tradesman smuggled or dealt in smuggled 
goods; each public house was supported by 
smuggler*, and gave them, in return, every fa- 
cility possible ; each country gentleman gn the 
coast dabbled a little in the interesting trafiic ; 
almost every magistrate shared in the proceeds 
or partook of the commodities. Scarcely a 
house but had its place of concealment, which 
would accommodate either kegs or bales, or hu- 
man beings, as the case might be ; and many 
streets in seaport towns had private passages 
from one house to another, so that the gentle- 
man inquired for by the oflicers at No. 1 was 
often walking quietly out of No. 20, ^^ile they 
were searching for him in vain. The back of 
one street had always excellent means of com- 
munication with the front of another, and the 
gardens gave exit to the country with as little 
delay as possible. 

Of all counties, however, the most favoured 
by nature and by art for the very pleasant and 
exciting sport of smuggling, was the county of 
Kent ; its geographical position, its local fea- 
tures, its variety of coast, all afforded it the 
greatest advantages ; and the daring character 
of the natives on the shores of the Channel 
was sure to turn those advantages to the pur- 
poses in question. Sussex, indeed, was not 
without its share of facilities, nor did the Sus- 
sex men fail to improve them ; but they were 
so much farther off from the opposite coast, 
that the commerce — ^which we may well call the 
regular trade— was, at Hastings, Rye, and Win- 
chelsea, in no degree to be compared to that 
which was carried on from the North Foreland 
to Romney Hoy. 

At one time, the fine level of " The Marsh," 
a dark night and a fair wind, aflTorded a delight- 
ful opportunity for landing a cargo and carry- 
ing it rapidly into the interior ; at another time. 
Sandwich Flats and Pevensey Bay presented a 
harbour of refuge and a place of repose to kegs 
innumerable and bales of great value ; at an- 
other period, the cliflTs round Folkestone and 
near the South Foreland saw spirits travelling 
ap by paths which seemed inaccessible to mor- 
lal foot ; and at another, the wild and broke; 
ground at the back of Sandgate was traversecT' 
Sy long trains of horses, escorting or carrying 
!very description of contraband articles. 

The interior of the (X)untry was not less fa- 
fourable to the traffic than the coast : large 
nasses of wood, numerous gentlemen's parl^, 
tills and dales tossed about in wild confusion ; 
foads such as nothing but horses could travel, 
#r men on foot, often constructed with felled 
Irees or broad stones laid side by side ; wide 



tracts of ground, partly co| r* ;:nu oartly ^^oot, 
called in that county ** minnisses ;" and a long 
extent of the Weald of Kent, through whi(;h no 
high way existed, and where such thing as 
coach or carriage was never seen, offered ths 
land-smugglers opportunities of carrying o • 
their transactions with the degree of secrec/ 
aud safety which no other county afforded 
Their numbers, loo, were so great, their bold 
ness and violence so notorious, their powen 
of injuring or annoying so various, that evei 
those who took no part in their operations wert 
glad to connive at their proceedings, and ai 
times to aid in concealing their persons or theh 
goods. Not a park, not a wood, not a barn, 
did not at some period afford them a refuge 
when pursued, or becogie a depository for their 
commodities ; and many a man, on visiting hie 
stable or his cart-shed early in the morning, 
found it tenanted by anything but horses or 
wagons. The churchyards were frequently 
crowded at night by other spirits than those erf 
the dead, and not even the church was exempt- 
ed from such visitations. 

None of the people of the county took no- 
tice of, or opposed these proceedings ; the peas- 
antry laughed at, or aided, and very often got 
a good day's work, or, at all events, a jug of 
flenuine Hollands from the friendly smugglers ; 
the clerk and the sexton willingly aided and 
abetted, and opened the door of vault, or ves- 
try, or church, for the reception of the passing 
goods ; the clergyman shut his eyes if he saw 
tubs or stone jars in his way ; and it is remark* 
able what good brandy punch was generally to 
be found at the house of the village pastor. 
The magistrates of the county, when called 
upon to aid in pursuit of the smugglers, looked 
grave, and swore in constables very slowly; 
despatched servants on horseback to see what 
was going on, and ordered the steward or the 
butler to ** send the sheep to the toood" an inti- 
nation that was not lost upon those for whom 
i*; was intended. The magistrates and officers 
of seaport towns were in general so deeply im- 
plicated in the trade themselves, that smug- 
gling had a fairer chance than the law in any 
case that came before them, and never was a 
more hopeless enterprise undertaken, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, than that of convicting a 
smuggler, unless captured in flagrant delict. 

Were it only our object to depict the habits 
and manners of these worthy people, we might 
take any given part of the seaward side of Kent 
that we chose for particular description, for it 
was all the same. No railroads had penetra> 
ted through the country then ; no coast block* 
ade was established ; even martello- towers 
were unknown ; and in the general confedera- 
cy or understanding which existed throughout 
yfhole of the county, the officers found it 
'^' a useless task to attempt to execute 
r duty. Nevertheless, as it is a tale I have 
to tell, not a picture to paint, I may as well 
dwell for a few minutes upon the scene of the 
principal adventures about to be related. A 
longe range of hills, varying greatly in height 
and steepness, runs nearly down the centre of 
the county of Kent, throwing out spurs or but- / 
tresses in different directions, and sometimes' 
leaving broad and beautiful valleys between. 
The origin or base, if we may so call it, of thi« 
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range is the ffreat Surrey chain of hills ; not 
that it is perfectly connected with that chain, 
for in many places a separation is found, 
through which the Medway, the Stour, and sev- 
eral smaller rivers wind onward to the Thames 
or to the sea ; but still the general connexion 
is sufficiently marked, and from Dover and 
Folkestone, by Chart, Lenham, Maidstone, and 
Westerham on the one side, and Barham, Har- 
blcdown, and Rochester on the other, the road 
runs generally over a long line of elevated 
ground, only dipping down here and there to 
visit some town or city of importance which 
has nested itself in one of the lateral valleys, 
or strayed out into the plain. 

On the northern side of the county, a consid- 
erable extent of flat ground extends along the 
bank and estuary of the Thames from Green- 
wich to Sandwich and Deal On the southern 
side, a still wider extent lies between the high- 
land and the borders of Sussex. This plain or 
valley as perhaps it may be called, terminates 
at the sea by the renowned flat of Romney 
Marsh. Farther up, somewhat narrowing as 
it goes, it takes the name of the Weald of Kent, 
comprising some very rich land and a number 
of small villages, with one or two towns of no 
very great importance. This Weald of Kent 
is bordered all along by the southern sidqfK 
the hilly range we have mentioned ; but, stre^P 
to say, although a very level piece of ground 
was to be had through this district, the high 
road perversely pursued its way up and down 
the hills, by Lenham and Charing, till it thought 
fit to descend to Ashford, and thence once more 
make its way to Folkestone. Thus a great 
part of the Weald of Kent was totally untrav- 
elled ; and at one village of considerable size, 
which now hears almost hourly the panting and 
screaming steam-engine whirled by, along its 
iron course, I have myself seen the whole pop- 
ulation of the place turn out to behold the won- 
derful phenomenon of a coach-and-four, the 
first that was ever beheld in the place. Close 
to the sea the hills are bare enough ; but at no 
great distance inland they become rich in wood, 
and the Weald, whether arable or pasture, or 
hop-garden or orchard, is so divided into small 
fields by numerous hedgerows of fine trees, and 
so diversified by patches of woodland, that, 
seen at a little distance up the hill — not high 
enough to view it like a map— it assumes, in 
the leafy season, almost the look of a forest 
partially cleared. ' 

Along the southern edge, then, of the hills 
we have mentioned, and in the plainer valley 
that stretches away from their feet, among the 
woods, and hedgerows, and villages, and parks 
which embellish that district, keeping generally 
in Kent, but sometimes trespassing a little upon 
the fair county of Sussex, lies the scenMiita 
tale which is to follow, at a period 
high calling, or vocation, of smuggling 
its most palmy days. But, ere. I proceed to 
conduct the reader into the actud locality 
where the principal events here recorded really 
took place, I must pause for an instant in the 
capital, to introduce him to one or two travel- 
invpanions 



CHAPTER IL 

It was in the gray of tie morning- -and veiy 
gray, indeed, the morning was, With much more 
black than white in the air, much more of night 
still remaining in the sky than of day appear- 
ing in the east— when, from the old Golden 
Cross, Charing Cross, or rather from the low 
and narrow archway which, at that thne>, gave 
exit from its yard into the open street ecactly 
opposite the statue of King Charles^ issued 
forth a vehicle which had not long lost the 
name of diligence, and assumed that of stage- 
coach. Do not let the reader delude himself 
into the belief that it was like the stage-coach 
of his own recollections in any other respect 
than in having four wheels, and two doors, and 
windows. Let not fancy conjure up before him 
flat sides of a bright claret colour, and a neat 
boot as smooth and shining as a looking glass, 
four bays, or browns, or grays, three parts 
blood, and a coachman the pink of all propriety. 
Nothing of the kind was there. The vehicle 
was large and roomy, capable of containing 
within, at least, six travellers of large size. It 
was hung in a somewhat straggling mannei 
upon its almost upright springs, and was el- 
evated far above any necessary pitch. The 
top was decorated with round iron rails on ei- 
ther sido^ and multitudinous were the pack- 
ages collected upon the space so enclosed; 
while a large cage-like instrument behind con- 
tained one or two travellersj and a quantity of 
parcels. The colour of the sides was yellow, 
but the numerous inscriptions which they bore 
in white characters left little of the groundwork 
to be seen ; for the name of every place at 
which the coach stopped was there written for 
the convenience of travellers who might desire 
to visit any town upon the road, so that each 
side seemed more like a leaf out of a topo- 
graphical dictionary of the county of Kent than 
anything else. Underneath the carriage was k 
large wicker basket, or cradle, also filled with 
trunkmails, and various other contrivances for 
holding the goods and chattels of passengers ; 
and the appearance of the whole was as lum- 
bering and heavy as that of a hippopotamus. 
The coachman mounted on the box was a very 
different looking animal even from our friend 
Mr. Weller, though the inimitable portrait of 
that gentleman is now, alas ! but a record of 
an extinct creature. However, as we have 
little to do with the driver of the coach, I shaL 
not pause to give a long account of his dress 
or appearance; and, only noticing that the 
horses before him formed as rough and sham- 
bling a team of nags as ever were seen, shall 
proceed to speak of the travellers who occupied 
the interior of the vehicle. 
Although, as we have seen, the coach would 
conveniently contained six, it was now 
tenanted by three persons. The first, who 
entered at the Golden Cross, Charing 
Cross, was a taU, thin, elderly gentleman, 
dressed with scrupulous care and neatness. 
His linen and his neckcloth were as white as 
snow, his shoes, his silk stockings, his coat, 
his waistcoat, and his breeches as black as jet ; 
his hat was in the form of a Banbury caJce ; 
the buckles in his shoes and at his knees were 
! large and resplendent; aM^^^\!^.-\ftasl^^'s«». 
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iras in his hand. To keep him from the cold, 
he had provided himself with a garment which 
would either serve for a doak or a coat, as he 
might find agreeable, being extensive enough 
for the former, and having sleeves to enable it 
to answer the purpose of the latter. His hair 
and eyebrows were as white as driven snow, 
but his eyes were still keen, quick, and lively. 
His colour was high, his teeth were remark- 
ably fine, and the expression of his counte- 
nance ,was both intelligent and benevolent, 
though there was a certain degree of quickness 
in the turn of the eyes, which, together with a 
sudden contraction of the brow when anything 
annoyed him, and a mobility of the lips, seemed 
to betoken a rather hasty and irascible spirit 

He had not been in the coach more than a 
minute and a half— but was beginning to look 
at a huge watch which he drew from his fob, 
and to " pish" at the coachman for being a 
minute behind his time — ^when he was joined 
by two other travellers of a very different ap- 
pearance and age from himself. The one who 
entered first was a well-made, powerful man, 
who might be either six-and-twenty or two- 
and-thir^. He could not well be younger than 
the first of those two terms, for he had all 
the breadth and vigorous proportions of fully- 
developed manhood. He could not be well 
older than the latter, for not a trace of passinff 
3rears, no wrinkle, no fiirrow, no gra3me8S of 
hair, no loss of any youthful grace was appa- 
rent. Although covered by a large rough coat, 
then commonly called a wrap-rascal, of the 
co.irsest materials and the rudest form, there 
was something in his demeanour and his look 
which at once denoted the gentleman. His 
hat, too, his gloves, and his boots, which were 
the only other parts of his dress that the loose 
coat we have mentioned sufifered to be seen, 
were all not only good, but of the best quality. 
Though his complexion was dark, and his skin 
bronzed almost to a mahogany colour by expo- 
sure to sun and wind, the Matures were all fine 
and regular, and the expression high toned, but 
somewhat grave, and even sad. He seated 
himself quietly in the comer of the coach, with 
his back to the horses ; and folding his arms 
upon his broad chest, gazed out of the window 
with an abstracted look, though his eyes were 
turned towards a man with a lantern who was 
handing something up to the coachman. Thus 
the old gentleman on the opposite side had a 
full view of his countenance, and seemed, by 
the gaze which he fixed upon it, to study it at- 
tentively. 

The second of the two gentlemen I have 
mentioned entered immediately after the first, 
and was about the same age, but broader in 
make, and not quite so tall. He was dressed 
in the height of the mode of that day ; 
though not in uniform, bore about him se 
traces of mUitary costume, which were, ini 



his right cheek and part of his upper lip. Hia 
aspect was gay, lively, and good-humoured, and 
yet there were some strong lines of thought 
about his brow, with a slightly sarcastic turn 
of the muscles round the comer of his moutb 
and nostrils. On entering, he seated himself 
opposite the second traveller, but without 
speaking to him, so that the old gentleman who 
first tenanted the coach could not tell whether 
they came together or not ; and the moment 
after they had entered the door was closed, the 
clerk of the inn looked at the way-bill, the 
coachman bestowed two or three strokes of 
his heavy whip on the flanks of his dull cattle, 
and the lumbering machine moved heavily out. 
and rolled away towards Westminster Bridge. 

The lights which were under the archway 
had enabled the travellers to see each other's 
faces, but when once they had got into the 
street, the thickness of the air and the gray- 
ness of the dawn rendered everything indis- 
tinct, except the few scattered globe lamps 
which stUi remained blinking at the sides of the 
pavement. The old gentleman sunk back in 
his comer, wrapped his cloak about him for a 
nap, and was soon in the land of forgetfulnesa. 
His slumbers did not continue very long, how- 
ever ; and when he woke up at the I^onopit 
«, he found the sky all rosy with the beams 
he rising sun, the country air light and 
cheerful, and his two companions talking to- 
gether in familiar tones. After rousing him- 
self, and putting down the window, he passed 
about five minutes either in contemplating the 
hedges by the roadside, all glittering in the 
morning dew, or in considering the faces of his 
two fellow-travellers, and making up his mind 
as to their characters and qualities. At the 
end of that time, as they had now ceased speckl- 
ing, he said, 

" A beautiful day, gentlemen. 1 was sure it 
would be 1^ when we set out." 

The darker and the graver traveller made no 
reply, but the other smiled good-humouredly, 
and inquired, 

" May I ask by what you judged, for to me 
the rooming seemed to promise anything bul 
fine weather 1" 

" Two things — ^two things, rny dear sir," an- 
swered the gentleman in black. " An old prov-^ 
erb and a bad almanac.'' 

" Indeed !'' exclaimed the other. " I should 
have thought it a veiy good almanac if it told 
me to a certainty what sort of weather jt 
would be." 

<< Ay, but how did it tell me V rejoined the 
elderly traveller, leaning his hand upon the 
gold head of his cane. " It declared we should 
have torrents of rain. Mow, sir, the world is 
composed of a great mars of fools with a small 
of sensible men, who, like a4ittlc quan- 
yeast in a largo ^^uantity of dough, make 
mpling not quite so bad as it might be. 
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occasionally affected by the dapper shopmen or Of all the fools that I ever met with, howevei, 



that period, when they rode up Rotten Row or 
walked the MaU, but which harmonized so well 
with his whole appearance and demeanour, as 
to leave no doibt of their being justly assumed. 
His features m 3re not particularly good, but far 
from ugly ; his complexion fair, his hair strong 
and curly ; and he would have passed rather for 
a handsome man than otherwise, had not a 
!eep scar, as if from a sabre-wound, traversed 



the worst are scientific fools, for they apply 
themselves to tell all the other fools in the 
world that of which they themselves know no- 
thing, or, at all events, very little, which is 
worse. I have examined carefully, in the 
course of a long life, how to deal with these 
gentry, anr I find that if you beheve the exac* 
reverse of any information thev pive you, yoi 
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fnll be right nine hundred and ninety-seven 
tunes out of a tiiousand. I made a regular 
calculation of tt some years ago ; and although, 
at first sight, it'Would seem that the chances 
« are equal that these men should be right or 
wrong, I found the result as I have stated, and 
have acted upon it ever since in perfect secu- 
rity. If they trusted to mere guess work, the 
chances might, perhaps, be equal; but they 
make such Chorions endeavours to lead them- 
selves wrong, and so studiously avoid every- 
thing that could lead them right, that the pro- 
portion is vastly against them." 

" If such be their course of proceeding, the 
result' will be naturally as you say," answered 
the gentleman to whom he spoke ; ** but I 
should think that as the variations of the 
weather must proceed from natural causes 
constantly recurring, observation and calcula- 
tion might arrive at some certainty regarding 
them." 

** Hold the sea in the hollow of your hand," 
cried the old gentleman, impatiently ; <* make 
the finite contain the infinite ; put twenty thou- 
sand gallons into a pint pot ; and when you 
have done all that, then calculate the causes 
that produce rain to-day and wind to-morrow, 
or sunshine one day and clouds the next. Men 
say the same cause acting under the same cir- 
cumstances will always produce the same 6|M 
feet : good ; I grant that, merely for the sa^n 
of argument. But I contend that the same effect 
may be produced by a thousand causes or more. 
\ man knocks you down ; you fall : that's the 
effect produced by one cause ; but a fit of apo- 
plexy may make you fall exactly in the same 
way. Then apply the cause at the other end, 
tf you like, and trip your foot over a stone, or 
over some bunches of long grass that mischiev- 
ous boys have tied across the path— down you 
come, just as if a quarrelsome companion had 
tapped you on the head. No, no, sir ; the only 
way of ascertaining what the weather will be 
from one hour to another is by a barometer. 
That's not very sure, and the best I know of is 
a cow's tail, or a piece of dried seaweed. But 
these men of science, they do nothing but go 
out mare's nesting from morning till night, and 
a precious number of horses eggs they have 
found !" 

Thus commenced a conversation which lasted 
for some time, and in which the younger trav- 
eller seemed to find some amusement, plainly 
perceiving, what the reader has already discov- 
ered, that his elderly companion was an oddity. 
The other tenant of the coach made no obser- 
vation, but remained with his arms folded on 
his chest, sometimes looking out of the window, 
sometimes gazing down at his own knee in 
deep thought. About ten miles from town the 
coach passed some led horses, with tl 
that were conducting them ; and, 
for young men, both the old gentleman' 
travellers put their beads to the window, 
examined the animals with a scrutinizing eye. 

" Fine creatures, fine creatures — horses !" 
said the gentleman in black. 

** Those are very fine ones," answered the 
^aver of the two young men ; " I think I nev- 
er saw better points about any beast than that 
black charger." 

** Ay, sir ; you ai 3 a judge of horseflesh. I 
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suppose," rejoined the old gentleman ; but i 
was speaking of horses in the abstract. They 
are noble creatures indeed ; and as matters 
have fallen out in this world, I can't help think- 
ing that there is a very bad arrangement, and 
that those at the top of the tree should be a 
good way down. If all creatures had their 
rights, man would not be the cock of the wdk, 
as he is now — a feeble, vain, self-sufficient, sen- 
sual monkey, who has no farther advantages 
over other apes than being able to speak an'l 
cook his dinner." 

" May I ask," inquired the livelier of the twu 
young men, ** what is the gentlemanly beast 
you would put over his headi" 

" A great many — a great many," replied the 
other. " Dogs, horses-— elephants, certainly ; 
I think elephants at the top. I am not sure 
how I would class lions and tigers, who deci- 
dedly have one advantage over man, that of be- 
ing stronger and nobler beasts of prey. He is 
only at the head of the tribe Simia, and should 
be described by naturalists as the largest, cun- 
ningest, and most gluttinous of baboons." 

"Die gay traveller laughed aloud ; and even 
his grave companion smiled, saying, dryly, <* On 
my life, I believe there's some truth in it." 

*' Truth, sir!" exclaimed the old gentleman, 
" It's as true as we are living. How dare maii 
compare himself to a dog ! an animal with 
greater sagacity, stronger affections, infinitely 
more honour and honesty, a longer memory, 
and a truer heart. I would not be a man if I 
could be a dog, I can assure you." 

" Many a man leads the life of a dog," said 
the gay traveller. " I'm sure I have, for the 
last five or six years." 

" If you have led as honest a life, sir," re- 
joined the old man, ** you may be very proud 
of it." 

What the other would have answered can- 
not be told, for at that moment the coach stop- 
ped to change horses, which was an operation 
in those days, occupying about a quarter of an 
hour, and the whole party got out and went 
into the little inn to obtain some breakfast ; for. 
between London and Folkestone, which was to 
be the ultimate resting-place of the vehicle, two 
hours and a half, upon the whole, were con- 
sumed with breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper 
Thus any party of travellers proceeding togetb- 
et throughout the entire journey had a mucli 
better opportunity of becoming thorougly ac- 
quainted with each other than many a man has 
before marriage with the wife he takes to liis 
bosom. 

Though the conversation of the old gentle- 
man was, as the reader has perceived, some- 
what morose and misanthropical, he showed 
himself very polite and courteous at the break- 
fast table, made the tea, carved the ham, and 
:ed every man if he took cream and sugar, 
at wonderful things little attentions are— 
low they smooth down our asperities, and soft- 
en us to one another ! The two younger gen- 
tlemen had looked upon their elderly compan- 
ion merely as that curious compound which we 
have before mentioned*-an oddity, and which, 
like a pinch of strong snuff, stimulates us with- 
out being very pleasant ; but now they began 
to think him a very nice old gentleman, and 
even the gravor of t?ie pair con veraaduj^vLvSoaaL 
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Almost cht^ ifull/ for the short space of time 
their meal occupied. When they had finished 
snd paid the score, the whole party walked out 
togetlier to the front of the house, where 
they found a poor beggarwoman with a child 
in hei arms. Each gave her something, but the 
elderly man stopped to inquire farther, and the 
others walked up and down for a few minutes, 
till the coachman, who was making himself 
comfortable by the absorption of his breakfast, 
and the horses who were undergoing the op- 
posite process in the application of their har- 
ness, at length made their appearance. The 
two younger gentlemen turned their eyes from 
time to time, as they walked, to their elderly 
friend, who seemed to be scolding the poor 
woman most vehemently. His keen black eyes 
sparkled, his brow contracted, he spoke with 
great volubility, and demonstrated somewhat 
largely with the fore finger of his right hand. 
What were their intemd comments upon this 
conduct did not appear ; but both were a good 
deal surprised to see him, in the end, put his 
hand into his breeches pocket, draw forth a 
piece of money — ^it was not silver, for it was yel- 
low ; and it was not copper, for it was too bright 
—and slip it quietly into the poor woman's pakn. 
He next gave a quiet, almost a .timid glance 
around, to see if any one were looking, and 
then stepped rapidly into the coach, as if he 
were ashamed of what he had done. During 
all this proceeding he had taken no notice of his 
two companions, nor at all listened to what 
they were talking of ; but as they entered the 
vehicle, while the horses were being put to, the 
one said to the other, ** I think you had better 
do so, a great deal. It is as well to have the 
carte du pays before one commences opera- 
tions." 

" Well," replied the other, " you take the 
lead, Edward. The wound is still painful, 
though it is an old one." 

What they were talking of their companion 
sould not tell, but it excited, in. some degree, 
his curiosity ; and the manners of his two com- 
panions had, to say the truth, pleased him, 
though he was one of those men who, with 
very benevolent feelings at the bottom, are but 
little inclined to acknowledge that they are well 
pleased with anything or with anybody. For a 
moment or two all parties were silent ; but the 
elderly gentleman was the first to begin, saying, 
in a more placable and complimentary tone than 
he was in general accustomed to use, <' I hope 
[ am to have the pleasure of your society gen- 
tlemen, to the end of my journey 1" 

" I rather think we shall be your companidns 
as far as you go," replied the gayer of the two 
young men, " for we are wending down to the 
far, wild parts of Kent ; and it is probable you 
will not go beyond Folkestone, unless, indeed, 
you are about to cross the seas." 

" Not I," exclaimed the old gentleman : 
have crossed the seas enough in my day, anl 
never intend to set my foot out of my own 
country again, till four stout fellows carry me 
to the churchyard. No, no ; you'll journey 
beyond me a long way, for I am only going to 
a Uttle place called Harboume, some distance 
on the Sussex side of Folkestone : a place quite 
out of the world, with no bigger a town near it 
than Cranbrook, and where we see the face of 



a human creature above the rank of a farm^^ 
or a smuggler about once in the year — always 
excepting the parson of the parish." 

'*Then you turn ofiT from Maidstone 1" said ; 
the graver traveller, looking steadfastly in his 
face. 

" No I don't," replied the other. " Never, 
my dear sir, come to conclusions where you 
don't know the premises. I go, on the contra- 
ry, to Ashford, where I intend to sleep. I am 
there to be joined by a worthy brother of mine,, 
and then we return together to Cranbrook. 
You are quite right, indeed, that my best and 
straightest road would be, as you say, from 
Maidstone ; but we can't always take the 
straightest road in this world, though young 
men think they can, and old men only learn 
too late that they cannot." 

'* I have good reason to know the fact," said 
the gayer of his two fellow-travellers ; " I my- 
self am going to the very same part of the 
country you mention, but have to proceed still 
farther out of my way, for I must visit Hythe 
and Folkestone first." 

" Indeed ! indeed !" exclaimed their elderly 
friend. " Do you know anybody in that part 
of Kent 1 Have you ever been there before 1" 

" Never," replied the other ; " nor have I 
ever seen the persons I am going to see. What 
^prt of a country is it V 
" " Bless the young man's life !" exclaimed the 
gentleman in black, ** does he expect me to 
give him a long picturesque description of St. 
Augustine's Lathe 1 If you wish to know my 
opinion of it, it is as wild and desolate a part' 
of the world as the backwoods of America, and 
the people little better than American savages 
You'll find plenty of trees, a few villages, some 
farmhouses, one or two gentlemen's seats — 
they had better have caBed them stools — a 
stream or two, a number of hills and things of 
that kind, and your humble servant, who would 
be very happy to see you, if you are not a 
smuggler, and are coming to that part of the 
country." 

" I shall not fail to pay my respects to you," 
replied the gentleman to whom he spoke ; '< but 
I must first know who I am to inquire for." 

" Pay your respect where it is due, my dear 
sir," rejoined the other. " You can't tell a whit 
whether I deserve any respect or not. You'll 
find out all that by-and-by. As to what I am 
called, I coul(\ give you half a dozen names. 
Some people call me the Bear,, some people the 
Nabob, some the Misanthrope; but my real 
name — that which I am known by at the post- 
office — is Mr. Zachary Croyland, brother of the 
man who has Harbourne House : a younger 
brother too, by God's blessing — and a great 
blessing it is." 

^Jt^ lucky when every man is pleased wit 

n," answered his young acquaint 

/ '^Most elder brothers thank God for mz 

king them such, and I have often had cause t 

do the same." 

<* It's the greatest misfortune that can hap 
pen to a man," exclaimed the old gentlemar 
eagerly. ** What are elder brothers but peopl 
who are placed by fate in the most desperat( 
and difficult circumstances 1 Spoiled and in 
dulged in their infancy, taught to be vain, an( 
idle, and conceited from the cradle, deprivec 
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01 every inducement to tae exertion of mind, 
corrupted by having always their own way, 
sheltered from all the friendly buffets of the 
world, and left, like a pond in a gravel-pit, to 
stagnate or evaporate without stirring. Nine 
times out of ten, from mere inanition they fall 
into every sort of vice ; forget that they have 
duties as well as privileges; think that the» 
slice of the world that has been given to them 
is entirely at their own pleasure and disposal, 
spend their fortunes, encumber their estates^ 
bully their wives and their servants, indulge 
their eldest son till he is just such a piece of 
unkneaded dough as themselves, kick out their 
younger sons into the world without a farthing, 
and break their daughters* hearts by forcing 
them to marry men they hate. That's what 
elder brothers are made for ; and to be one, I 
say again, is the greatest curse that can fall 
upon a man. But come, now I have told you 
my name, tell me yours. That's but a fair ex- 
change, you know, and no robbery, and I hate 
going on calling people * Sir' forever." 

" Quite a just demand," replied the gentle- 
man whom he addressed, " and you shall im- 
mediately have the whole particulars. My 
name is Digby, a poor major in his majesty's 
— - regiment of Dragoons, to whom the two 
serious misfortunes have happened of being 
born an eldest soi^ and having a baronetcy 
thrust upon him." 

"Couldn't be worse — couldn't be worse!" 
leplied the old gentleman, ladghing. " And so 
you are Sir Edward Digby ! Oh, yes, I can tell 
you, you are expected, and have been so these 
three weeks. The whole matter's laid out for 
you in every house in the country. You are to 
marry every unmarried woman in the hundred. 
The young men expect you to do nothing but 
hunt foxes, course hares, and shoot partridges 
from morning till night ; and the old men have 
made up their minds that you shall drink port, 
claret, or Madeira, as the case may be, from 
night till morning. I pity you — ^upon my life, I 
pity you. What between love, and wine, and 
field-sports, you'll have a miserable tiijic of it ! 
Take care how you speak a single word to any 
single woman ! Don't even smile upon Aunt 
Barbara, or she'll make you a low courtesy, 
and say, * You must ask my brother about the 
settlement, my dear Edward.* Ha ! ha ! ha !" 
and he laughed a long, merry, hearty peal, that 
made the rumbling vehicle echo again. Then 
putting the gold-headed cane to his lips, ho 
turned a sly glance upon tho other traveller, 
who was only moved to a very faint smile by 
all the old gentleman's merriment, asking, 
**Does this gentleman come with youl Are 
you to be made a martyr of too, sir 1 Are you 
to be set running after foxes all day, like a tiger 
on horseback, and to have sheep's eyes cast at 
you all the evening, like a man in the pillory 
pelted with eggs 1 Are you bound to imbibe a 
butt of claret in three weeks 1 Poor young 
men — poor young men ! my bowels of compas- 
sion yearn towards you." 

" I shall fortunately escape all such perils," 
replied he whom he had last addressed: ''I 
have no invitation to that part of the coun- 
try." 

" Come, then, I'll give you one," said the old 
gentleman ; " if you like to come and Rtav a 



few days with an old bachelor, who will Leithei 
make you drunk nor make you foolish, I shaU 
be glad to see you." 

*^I am not very likely to get drunk," answer- 
ed the otl^er, ** as an old wound compels me to 
be a water-drinker. Foolish enough I may be, 
and may have been ; but, I am sure, that evil 
would not be increased by frequenting youi so- 
ciety, my dear sir." 

" I don't know — I don't know, young gentle- 
man," said Mr. Croyland : " every man has his 
follies, and I among the rest as goodly a bag- 
full as one could well desire. But you have 
not given me an aijswer : shall I see you 1 
Will you come with your friend, and take up 
your abode at a single man's house, while Sii 
Edward goes and charms the ladies." 

"I cannot come with him, I am afraid," re- 
plied the young gentleman, ** for I must remain 
with the regiment some time ; but I will will- 
ingly accept your invitation, and join him in a 
week or two." 

** Oh, you're in the same regiment, are you 1" 
asked Mr. Croyland : ** it's not a whole regi- 
ment of elder sons, I hope 1" 

" Oh no," answered the other ; " I have the 
still greater misfortune of being an only son> 
and the greater one still, of being an orphan." 
" And may I know your style and denomina 
tioni" said Mr. Croyland. 

♦* Oh, Osborn, Osbom !" cried Sir Edward 
Digby, before his friend could speak ; " Captain 

Osborn, of the Dragoons." 

" I will put that down in my note-book," re- 
joined the old gentleman. " The best friend 1 
ever had was named Osborn. He couldn't be 
your father, though, for he had no children, 
poor fellow! and was never married, which 
was the only blessing Heaven ever granted 
him, except a good heart and a well-regulated 
mind. His sister married my old schoolfellow, 
Layton — but that's a bad story, and a sad story, 
though now it's an old story too." 

"Indeed!" said Sir Edward Digby; "I'm 
fond of old stories, if they are good ones." 

"But I told you this was a bad one. Sir 
Ned," rejoined the old gentleman, sharply ; 
•*♦ and as my brother behaved very ill to poor 
Layton, the less we say of it the better. The 
truth is," be continued, for he was one of those 
who always refuse to tell a story, and tell it 
after all, " Layton was rector of a living which 
\(as in my brother's gift. He was only to hold 
it, however, till my youngest nephew was of 
age to take it ; but when the boy died — as they 
both did sooner or later— -Layton held the living 
on, and thought it was his own, till one day 
thcro came a quarrel between him and my 
brother, and then Robert brought forward his 
letter promising to resign when called upon, and 
drove him out. I wasn't here then, but I have 
JUprd all about it since, and a bad affair it was. 
nthould not have happened if I had been hero, 
for Bob has a shrewd eye to the nabob's money, 
as well he may, seeing that he's — but that' 
no business of mine. If he chooses to dribble 
through his fortune. Heaven knows how, I've 
nothing to do with it ! The two poor girls will 
sufier." 

"What! your brother has two fair daugh- 
ters, then, has hel" demanded Sir Edwan* 
Dififby. " I suppose it ia M\\Aa\ nJ^'^ •«s:^'Mr\ w. 
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their glances I am flist to pass, for doubtless 
you know I am going to your brother's 1" 

" Oh, yes, I know — ^I know all about it !" re- 
plied Mr. Croyland. " They tell me everything, 
as in duty bound — that's to say, ^yerything 
^hey don't wish to conceal. But Pm consulted 
like an oracle upon all things unimportant ; for 
he that was kicked out with a sixpence into 
the wide world has grown a wonderful great 
man since the sixpence has multiplied itself 
As to your having to pass under the artillery 
of the girls' glances, howeyer, you must take 
care 6f yourself, for you might stand a less 
dangerous fire, I can tell you, even in a field of 
battle. But I'll give you one warning for your 
safeguard. You may make love to little Zara 
as long as you like — think of the fools calling 
her Zara ! Though she'll play a pretty game 
of picquet with you, you may chance to win it ; 
but you must not dangle after Edith, or you 
will burn your fingers. She'll not have ypu, if 
you were twenty baronets, and twenty rtiajors 
of Dragoons into the bargain. She has got 
some of the fancies of the old uncle about her, 
and is determined to die an old maid, I can 
see." 

" Oh, the difficulty of the enterprise would 
only be a soldier's reason for undertaking it !" 
said Sir Edward Digby. 

"It won't do— it won't do," answered Mr. 
Croyland, laughing ; " you may think yourself 
very captivating, very conquering, quite a look- 
and-die man, as all you people in red jackets 
fancy yourselves, but it will be all lost labour 
with Edith, I can tell you." 

" You excite all the martial ardour in my 
soul !" exclahned Digby, with a gay smile ; 
" and if she be not forty, hump-backed, or one 
eyed — by the fates ! you shall see what you 
shall see." 

"Forty!" cried Mr. Croyland; "why she's 
but two-and-twenty, man ! a great deal straight- 
Br than that crouching wench in white marble 
they call the ♦ Venus de Medici,' and with a 
pair of eyes that, on my life, I think would have 
made me forswear celibacy, if I had found such 
looking at me any time before I reached fifty !" 

" Do your hear that, Osbom 1" cried Sir Ed> 
ward Digby. " Here's a fine field for an ad- 
venturous spirit. I shall have the start of you, 
my friend ; and in the wilds of Kent, what may 
not be done in ten days or a fortnight 1" 

His companion only answered by a melan- 
eholy smile ; and the conversation went on be- 
tween the old gentleman and the young baro- 
net till they reached the small town of Lenham, 
where they stopped again to dine. There, how- 
ever, Mr. Croyland drew Sir Edward Digby 
aside, and inquired in a low tone, " Is your 
friend in love? He looks mighty melancholy." 

" I believe he is," replied Digby. " Love's 
the only thing that can make a man lonMm^ 
oholy ; and when one comes to consider alltM 
attractions of a squaw of the Chippeway Indi- 
ans, it is no wonder that my friend is in such 
a hopeless case." 

The old gentleman poked him with his fin- 
ger, and shook his head with a laugh, saying, 
" You are a wag, young gentleman — ^you are a 
wag ; but it would be a great deal more rea- 
sonable, let me tell you, to fall in love with a 
Chippeway squaw, in her feathers and wam- 



pum, than with one of these made-up-madama, 
all paint and satin, and tawdry bits of emtroi- 
dery. In the one cjtse, you might know some- 
thing of what vour love is like ; in the other, I 
defy you to Know anything about her; and, 
nine times out of ten, what a man marries is 
little better than a bale of tow and whalebone, 
^covered over with the excrement of a silkworm. 
Man's a strange animal ; and one of the stran- 
gest of all his proceedings is that of covering 
up his own natural skin with all manner of con- 
trivances derived from every bird, beast, fish, 
and vegetable that happens to come in his way. 
If he wants warmth, he goes and robs a sheep 
of its greatcoat ; he beats the unfortunate grass 
of the field, till he leaves nothing but shreds, 
to make himself a shirt ; he skins a beaver, to 
cover his head ; and, if he wants to be exceed- 
ingly fine, he pulls the tail of an ostrich, and 
sticks the feather in his hat. He's the univer- 
sal mountebank, depend upon it, playing his an- 
tics for the amusement of creation, and leaving 
nothing half so ridicidous as himself." 

Thus saying, he turned round again, and 
joined Captain Osborn, in whom, perhaps, he 
took a greater interest than even in his livelier 
companion. It might be that the associations 
called up by the name were pleasant to him, or 
it might be that there was something in his 
face that interested him, for certainly that face 
was one which seemed to become each mo- 
ment more handsome as one grew familiar 
with it. 

When, after dinner, they re-entered the ve- 
hicle, and rolled away once more along the 
high road. Captain Osborne took a greater share 
in the. conversation than he had previously 
done ; and remarking' that Mr. Croyland had 
put, as a condition, upon his invitation to Sir 
Edward, that he should not be a smuggler, he 
went on io observe, " You seem to have a great 
objection to those gentry, my dear sir, and yet 
I undei stand your country is full of them." 

" Full of them !" exclaimed Mr. Croyland, 
"it is running over with them. They drop 
down iq^o Sussex, out into Essex, over into 
Surrey ; the vermin are more numerous than 
rats in an old barn. Not that, when a fellow 
is poor, and wants money, and can get it by no 
other means — not that I think very hard of him 
when he takes to a life of risk and adventure, 
where his neck is not worth sixpence, and his 
gain is bought by the sweat of has brow. But 
your gentleman smuggler is my abomination— 
your fellow that risl^ little but an exchequei 
process, and gains ten times what the othen 
do, without their labour or their danger. Give 
me your bold, brave fellow, who declares war 
and fights it out. There's some spirit in him." 

" Gentlemen smugglers !" said Osborne ; 
"that soems to me to be a strange sort of 
anomaly. I was not aware that there were 
such things." 

*♦ Pooh ! the country is full of them," cried 
Mr. Croyland. " It is not here that the peas* 
ant treads upon the kybe of the peer, but the 
smuggler treads upon the country gentlemen. 
Many a merchant, who never made a hundrec 
pounds by fair trade, makes thousands and hun* 
dreds of thousands by cheating the Custonia 
There is not a man in this part of the country 
who docs not dabble in the traffic more or less 
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I'Te no doubt all my brandied cherries are steep- 
ed in stuff that never paid duty ; and if you 
don*t smuggle yourself, your servants do it for 
you. But ru tell you all about it ;" and he pro- 
ceeded to give them a true and faithful exposi- 
tion of the state of the county, agreeing in all 
respects with that which has been furnished to 
the reader in the first chapter of this tale. 

His statement, and the various conversation 
which arose from different parts of it, occupied 
the time fuUy, till the coach, as it was growing 
dark, rolled into Ashfnrd. There Mr. Croyland 
quitted his two companions, shaking them each 
by the hand with ri^ht good will, and they pur- 
sued their onward course to Hythe and Folk- 
estone vnthout any farther incident worthy Qf 
notice. 



CHAPTER III: « 

At Hythe, to make ure Of a very extraordina- 
ry though not uncommon expression, the coach 
stopped to sup — ^not that the coach itself ate 
anything, for, on the contrary, it disgorged that 
which it had already taken in ; but the travel- 
lers who descended from it were furnished with 
supper, although the distance to Folkestone 
night very well have justified them in going on 
to the end of their journey without any other 
pabulum than that which they bad already re- 
ceived. But two or three things are to be taken 
into consideration. The distance from London 
to Folkestone is now seventy-one miles. It 
was longer in those days by several more, be- 
sides having the disadvantage of running up and 
down over innumerable hills, all of which were 
a great deal more steep than they are in the 
present day. The journey which the travellers 
accomplished was generally considered a feat 
both of difficulty and danger, and the coach 
which performed that feat in one day was sup- 
posed to deserve right well the name which it 
had assumed, of *' The Phenomenon." Before 
it began to run, seventy-one miles in seventeen 
hours was considered an impracticable journey 
for anything but a man on horseback ; and when 
first the coach appeared upon the road, the 
townspeople and villagers turned out in multi- 
tudes, with admiration and wonder not unmixed 
with dread, to see the rapid rate at which it 
went — very nearly six miles an hour ! The old 
iiligence which had preceded it had slept one 
night, and sometimes two, upon the road ; and, 
in its first vain struggles with its more rapid 
successor, it had actually once or twice made 
the journey in two-and-twenty hours. To beat 
off this pertinacious rival, the proprietor of the 
stage had been obliged to propitiate the innkeep- 
ers of various important towns by dividing his 
iavours among them ; and thus the traveller was 
lorced to wait nearly one hour at Hythe, during 
^ which he might sup if he liked, although he was 
I only about five miles from Folkestone. 

The supper-room of the inn was vacant when 
the two officers of dragoons entered, but the 
table covered with its neat white cloth, and all 
the preparations for a substantia! meal, together 
with a bright fire sparkling in the grate, render- 
ed its aspect cheerful and reviving after a long 
wad tedicQS iommey, such as that which had just 



been accomplished. Sir Edward Digby looker 
round well pleased ; turned his back to the fire^ 
spoke to the landlord and bis maid about supper, 
and seemed disposed to enjoy himself during 
the period of his stay. He ordered, too, a pint 
of claret, which he was well aware was likely 
to be procured in great perfection upon the coast 
of Kent. The landlord, in consequence, con- 
ceived a high respect for him, and very much 
undervalued ail the qualities of his companion, 
who, seating himself at the table, leaned his 
head upon his hand, and fell into deep thought, 
without giving orders for anything. The host, 
with his attendant star, disappeared from the 
room to procure the requisites for the travellers* 
meal, and i6ir Edward Digby immediately took 
advantage of their^absence to say, ** Come, 
com0, my dear colonel, shake this off. I think 
all that W9 have lately heard should have tended 
to revive hope and to give comfort. During all 
the six yearv that we have been more like bro- 
thers than friends, I have never seen you so 
much cast down as mow, when you are taking 
the field under the most favourable circumstan- 
ces, with name, station, reputation, fortune, and 
with the best reason to believe those true whom 
you had been taught to suppose false.*' 

" I cannot tell, Digby," replied his companion ; 
" we shall hear more ere long, and doubt is al 
ways well-nigh as painful as the worst certain- 
ty. Besides, I am returning to the scenes of 
my early youth — scenes stored, it is true, with 
many a sweet and happy memory, but full also 
of painful recollections. Those memories them- 
selves are but as an inscription on a tomb, 
where hopes and pleasures, the bright dreams, 
of youth, the ardent aspirations of first true 
love, the sweet endearmentjs^^ of a happy home, 
the treasured caresses of the best of mothers, 
the counsels, the kindness, the unvarying ten- 
derness of the noblest and highest-minded of 
fathers, all lie buried. There may be a pleasure 
in visiting that tomb, but it is a melancholy 
one ; and when I think that it was for me — 
that it was on my account my father suffered 
persecution and wrong, till a powerful mind 
and a vigorous frame gave way, there is a bit- 
terness mingled with all my remembrances ol 
these scenes, from which 1 would fain clear my 
h'^art. I will do so, too, but it will require 
some solitary thought, some renewed familiari- 
ty with all the objects round, to take off the 
sharpness of the first effect You go on to 
Folkestone and see that all is right there, I will 
remain here and wait for the rest. As soon as 
you have ascertained that everything is pre- 
pared to act in case we are called upon — which 
I hope may not be the case, as I do not like the 
service — you may betake yourself to Harboume 
House, making me a report as you pass. When 
I have so distributed the men that we can rap- 
idly concentrate a sufficient number upon any 
spot where they may be required, I will come 
on afler vou to our good old friend's dwelling. 
There ym can see me, and let me know what 
is taking place." 

** I think you had better not let him know who 
you really are," replied Sir Edward Digby, " at 
least till we have seeh how the land lies." 

" I do not know — ^I will think of it," answered 
the other gentleman, whom for the present we 
shall continue tc caUQ&bi^\TL>>X\<^\y^'*^^'Vi»x^R^ 
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reader has already discovered that sach was not 
his true name. " It is evident," he continued, 
**that old Mr. Croyland does not remember me, 
although I saw him frequently when he was in 
England for a short time, some six or seven 
years before he finally quitted India. However, 
though I feel I am much changed, it is probable 
that many persons will recognise me whenever 
I appear in the neighbourhood of Cranbrook, 
and he might take it ill that he, who was so 
good and true a friend both to my uncle and my 
father should be lefl in ignorance. Perhaps it 
would be better to confide in him fully, and 
make him aware of all my views and purposes." 

** Under the seal t)f confession, then,'* said his 
friend, ** for he is evidently a very talkative old 
gentleman. Did you remark how he once or 
twice declared he would not tell a story, that it 
was no business of his, and then went on to tell 
it directly 1" 

'<True, such was always his habit," answered 
Osborn ; " and his oddities have got somewhat 
exaggerated during the last twelve years ; but 
he*s as true and faithful as ever man was, and 
nothing would induce him to betray a secret 
confided to him." 

** You know best," replied the other ; but the 
entrance of the landlord with the claret, and the 
maid with the supper, broke ofifthe conversation, 
and there was no opportunity of renewing it till 
it was announced that the horses were to and 
the coach was ready. The two friends then took 
leave of each other, both coachman and host 
being somewhat surprised to find that one of 
the travellers was about to remain behind. 

When, however, a portmanteau, a sword-case 
and a large trunk, or mail as it was then called, 
had been handed out of the egregious boot, 
Osborn walked into the inn once more, and 
called the landlord to him. "I shall, most 
likely," he said, " take up my quarters with you 
for some days, so you will be good enough to 
have a bedroom prepared for me. You must 
also let me have a room, however small, where 
I can read, and write, and receive any persons 
who may come to see me, for I have a good deal 
of business to transact." 

" Oh, yes, sir — I understand," replied the host, 
with a knowing elevation of one eyebrow and a 
depression of the other ; " quite snug and pri- 
vate. You shall have a room at the back of the 
bouse with two doors, so that they can come in 
by the one and go out through the other, and 
nobody know anything about it." 

*' I rather suspect you mistake," answered the 
guest, with a smile ; ** and, for fear you should 
say anything, under an error, that you might be 
sorry for afterward, let me tell you at once that 
I am an officer of Dragoons, and that the busi- 
ness I speak of is merely regimental business." 

The host's face grew amazingly blank, for a 
smuggler in a large way was, in his estimation, 
a much more valuable and important guest than 
an officer in the army, even had he been com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces ; but OAorn pro- 
eeeded to relieve his mind from some of its 
anxieties by saying, " You will understand that 
[ am neither a spy nor an informer, my good 
friend, but merely come here to execute what- 
ever orders I may receive from government as a 
military man. I tell you who I am at once, 
that you may, as far as possible, keep from my 



sight any of those little transactions which I am 
informed are constantly taking place on thin 
coast. I shall not, of course, step over the line 
of my duty, which is purely military, to report 
anything I see, but still I should not like 
that any man should say I was cognizant of 
proceedings contrary to the interests of the 
government. This hint, however, I doubt not. 
will be enough." 

" Sir, you are a gentleman," said the host ; 
** and as a nod is as good as a wink to a blind 
hone, I shall take care you have no annoy- 
ance. You must wait a little for your bedroom 
though, for we did not know you were going to 
stay ; but we will lose no time getting it ready. 
Can I do anything else to serve you, sirl" 

"I think not," replied Osborn. "But one 
thing will be necessary. I expect five horses 
down to-morrow, and there must be found stabling 
for them, and accommodation for the servants." 

The landlord, who was greatly consoled by 
these latter proofs of his guest's opulence and 
importance, was proceeding to assure him that 
all manner of conveniences, both for horse and 
man, were to be found at his inn, when the door 
of the room opened, and a third person was ad- 
ded to the party within. The moment the eye 
of the traveller by the coach fell upon him, his 
face lighted up with a well-pleased smile, and 
he exclaimed, *< Ah, my good friend, is that yout 
I little expected to find yuu in this part of Kent, 
What brought you hither, after our long voyage 1" 

** The same that brought you," answered the 
other : '* old memories and loved associations.** 

But, before we proceed to notice what was 
Osborn's reply, we must, though very unwilling 
to give long descriptions either of personal ap- 
pearance or of dress, pause to notice briefly 
those of the stranger who had just entered. 

He had originally been a tall man, and pro- 
bably a powerful one, but he now stooped con- 
siderably, and was extremely thin. His face 
had no colour in it, and even the lips were pale, 
but yet the hue was not cadaverous, or even 
what could be called sickly. The features were 
generally small and fine, except the eyes, which 
were large and bright, with a sort of brilliant 
but unsafe fire in them, and that peculiar search- 
ing and intense gaze when speaking to any one 
which is common to people of strong imagina- 
tions, who try to convey to others more than 
they actually say. His forehead, too, was high 
and grand, but wrinkled over with the furrows 
of thought and care ; and on the right side was 
a deep indentation, with a gash across it, as il 
the scull had been driven in by a blow. His hair, 
which was long and thin, was milk white, and 
though his teeth were fine, yet the wrinkles ot 
his skin, the peculiar roughness of the ear, and 
the shrivelled hand, all bore testimony of an ad- 
vanced age. Yet perhaps he might be younger 
than he looked, for the light in that eager eye 
plainly spoke one of those quick, anxious, ever- 
labouring spirits, which wear the frame by the 
internal emotions infinitely more rapidly and 
more destructively than any of the external 
events and circumstances of life. One thing 
was very peculiar about him — at least in this 
country — ^for on another continent such a pecu- 
liarity might have called for no attention. On 
either cheek, beginning just behind the external 
corner of the eye, and proceed ios in a gracef^h 
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•vave all along the cheek bone, turning round i 
like an acanthus leaf at the other extremity upon 
the cheek itself, was a long line of very minute 
olue spots, with another, and another, and ano- 
ther beneath it, till the whole assumed the ap- 
pearance of a rather broad arabesque painted in 
blue upon his face. His dress in other respects 
(if this tattooing might be called a part of his 
dress), though coarse in texture, was good. 
The whole, too, was black, except where the 
white turned-down collar of his shirt appeared 
between his coat and his pale brownish skin. 
His shoes were large and heavy, like those used 
by the countrymen in that part of the county, 
and in them he wore a pair of slier buckles, 
not very large, but which in their peculiar form 
and ornaments, gave .signs of considerable an- 
tiquity. Though bent, as we have said, thin, and 
pale, he seemed active and energetic. All his 
motions were quick and eager, and he grasped 
the hand which Osborn extended to him with a 
warmth and enthusiasm very different from the 
ordinary expression of common friendship. 

*< You mistake," said the young gentleman, 
in answer to his last observation. "It was 
not old memories and loved associations which 
brought me here at all, Mr. Warde— it was 
an order from the commander-in-chief. Had 
I not received it, I should not Ivave visited this 
place for years — if ever!" 

" Yes, yes, you would," replied the old man ; 
" you could not help yourself. It was written 
in the book of your fate. It was not to be 
avoided. You were drawn here by an irresisti- 
ble impulse to undergo what you have to under- 
go, to perform that which is assigned to you, 
and to do and suffer all those things which are 
written on high." 

•• I wonder to hear you speaking in terms so 
like those of a fatalist," answered Osborn; 
" you, whom I have always heard so strenuously 
assert man*s responsibility for all his actions, 
and scoff at the idea of his excusing himself on 
the plea of his predestination." 

" True, true," answered the old man whom 
he called Warde ; ** predestination affords him 
no excuse for aught that is wrong, for though 
it be an inscrutable mystery how those three 
great facts are to be reconciled, yet certain it is 
that Omniscience cannot be ignorant of that 
which will take place, any more than of that 
which has taken place ; that everything which 
God foreknows must take place, and has been 
predetermined by his will, and that yet— as ev- 
ery man must feel within himself— his own ac- 
tions depend upon his volition, and if they be 
evil he alone is to blame. The end is to come, 
Osborn— the end is to come, when all will be 
revealed— and doubt not that it will be for God's 
gl€>ry. • I often think," he continued, in a less 
emphatic tone, <' that man with his iree will is 
like a child with a plaything. We see the babe 
about to dash it against the wall in mere wan- 
tonness ; we know that he will injure it— per- 
haps break it to pieces— perhaps hurt himself 
with it in a degree ; we could prevent it, yet 
we do not, thinking perhaps that it will be a 
le|Mn— one of those, the accumulation of which 
mmB experience, if not wisdom. At all events, 
the punishment falls upon him; and, if duly 
warned, -he has no right to blame us for that 
which bis own will did, thoMgh we saw what 



he would d(, and could bave prevented bin 
from doing so. We are all spoiled children, 
Osborn, and remain so to the end, though God 
gives us warning enough — but here comes my 
homely meal." 

At the same moment the landlord brought in 
a dish of vegetables, some milk and some pot* 
tage, which he placed upon the table, giving a 
shrewd look to the young officer, but saying to 
his companion, *^ There, I have brought what 
you ordered, sir; but I cannot help thinking 
you bad better take a bit of meat. You had 
nothing but the same stuff this morning, and no 
dinner that I know of." 

" Man, I never eat anything that has drawn 
the breath of life," replied Warde. ♦* The first 
of our race brought death into the world, and 
was permitted to inflict it upon others, for the 
satisfaction of his own appetites; but it was a 
permission, and not an injunction — except for 
sacrifice. I will not be one of the tyrants ol 
the whole creation ; I will have no more of the 
tiger in my nature than is insepa.*able from it ; 
and as to gorging myself some five or six times 
a day with unnecessary food — am I a swine, do 
you think, to eat when I am not hungry, for the 
sole purpose of devouring 1 No, no, the sim- 
plest food, and that only for necessity, is best 
for man's body and his mind. We all grow ioo 
rank and superfluous." 

Thus saying, he approached the table, said a 
short grace over that which was set before him, 
and then sitting down, ate till he was satisfied, 
without exchanging a word with any one during 
the time that he was thus engaged. It occu- 
pied less than five minutes, however, to take all 
that he required, and then starting up suddenly, 
he thanked God for what he had given him, took 
up his hat, and turned towards the door. 

" I am going out, Osborn," he said, " for my 
evening walk. Will you come with mel" 

" Willingly, for half an hour," answered the 
young officer; and telling the landlord as he 
passed that he would be back by the time that 
his room was ready, he accompanied his eccen- 
tric acquaintance^out into the streets of Hythe, 
and thence, through some narrow walks and 
lanes, to the seashore. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The sky was clear and bright ; the moonlight 
was sleeping in dream-like splendour upon the 
water, and the small waves, thrown up by the 
tide more than the wind, came rippling along 
the beach like a flood of diamonds. All was 
still and silent in the sky and upon the earth ; 
and the soft rustle of the waters upon the shore 
seemed but to say " Hush !" as if Nature feared 
that any louder sound should interrupt her calm 
repose. To the west stretched out the faint low 
line of coast towards Dungeness, and to the 
east appeared the high cliffs near Folkestone 
and Dover— gray and solemn ; while the open 
heaven above looked down with its tiny stars 
and lustrous moon upon the wide extended sea, 
glittering in the silver veil cast over her sleep- 
ing bosom from on high. 

Such was the scene presented to the eyes of 
the two wanderers when they reached the beach^ 
a little way on ibft SwcA^^v.^ ^\t^^^\'''?s:AS>cv^>'«iK* 
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both paused to gaze upon it for several minutes 
in profound silence. 

** This is indeed a night to walk forth upon 
the sands," said the young officer, at length. 
** It seems to me, that of all the many scenes 
from which man can derive both instruction and 
comfort in the difficulties and troubles of life, 
there is none so elevating, so strengthening, as 
that presented by the seashore on a moonlight 
night. To behold that mighty element, so full 
of destructive and of beneficial power, lying 
tranquilly within the bound which God affixed 
to it, and to remember the wonf^s, *Tbus far 
sbdt thou come, and no farther, and here shall 
thy proud waves be stopped,* affords so grand 
an illustration of his might, so fine a proof of 
the truth of his promises, that the heart must 
be hard indeed, and the mind dull, not to re- 
ceive confirmation of faith, and encouragement 
in hope." 

"More, far more may man receive," replied 
his companion, '' if he be but willing ; but that 
gross and corrupt insect refuses all instruction, 
aikd though the whole universe holds out bless- 
ings, still chooses the curse. Where is there 
a scene whence man may not receive benefit 1 
What spot upon the whole earth has not some- 
thing to spesdc to his heart, if he would but lis- 
ten t In his own busy passions, however, and in 
his own fierce contentions, in his sordid creep- 
ing after gain, in his trickery and his knaveiy, 
even in his loves and pleasures, man turns a 
deaf ear to the great voice speaking to him ; 
and the only scene of all this earth which can- 
not benefit the eye that looks upon it, is that 
in which human beings are the chief actors. 
There all is foulness, or pitifulness, or vice; 
and one, to live in happiness, and to take the 
moral of all nature to his heart, should live alone 
with Nature. I will find me out such a place, 
where 1 can absent myself entirely, and con- 
template naught but the works of God without 
the presence of man, for I am sick to death of 
all that I have seen of him and his, especially 
in what is called a civilized state." 

"You have often threatened to do so, Warde," 
answered the young officer, " but yet methinks, 
though you rail at him, you love man too much 
to quit his abodes entirely. I have seen you 
kind and considerate to savages of the most 
horrible class — to men whose daily practice it 
is to torture with the most unheard-of cruelty 
the prisoners whom they take in battle ; and will 
you have less regard for other fellow-creatures, 
because they are what you call civilized 1" 

" The savage is at least sincere," replied his 
companion. " The want of sincerity is the 
great and crowning vice of aU this portion of 
the globe. Cruel the wild hunters may be, but 
are they more cruel than the people herel 
Which is the worst torment, a few hours' agony 
at the stake, singing the war-song, all ended 
by a blow of a hatchet, or long years of mental 
torture, when every scorn and contumely, every 
bitter injustice, every cruel bereavement that 
man can inflict or sufiTer, is piled upon your 
head, till the load becomes intolerable. Then, 
too, it is done in a smooth and smiling guise. 
The civilized fiend looks softly upon you while 
he wounds you to the heart — makes a pretext 
of law, and justice, and equity — ^would have you 
fimcy him a soft good man, while there is no 



act of malevolence and iniquity that he dow 
not practise. The savage is true, at all events. 
The man who fractured my scull with a blow 
of his tomahawk, made no pretence of friend- 
ship or of right. He did it boldly, as an act 
customary with his people, and would have led 
me to the stake and danced with joy to see me 
sufiTering, had I not been rescued. He was sin- 
cere at least : but how would the Englishuaan 
have served mel He would have wrung my 
heart with pangs insupportable, and all the time 
have talked of his great grief to afflict me, of 
the necessity of the case, of justice being on 
his side, and of a thousand other vain and idle 
pretexts, but aggravating the act by mocking 
me with a show of generosity." 

" I fear, my excellent friend, that you have 
at some time suffered sadly Irom man's base- 
ness," said Osborn ; " but yet I think you are 
wrong to let the memory thereof affect yon 
thus. I too have suffered, and perhaps shall 
have to suffer more ; but yet I would not part 
with the best blessings God has given to man, 
as you have done, for any other good." 

" What have I parted with that I could keep 1" 
asked the other, sharply : " what blessings 1 I 
know of none!" 

" Trust — confidence," replied his young com- 
panion. " I know you will say that they have 
been taken from you ; that you have nut thrown 
them away — that you have been robbed of them. 
But have you not parted with them too easily ? 
Have you not yielded at once, without a strug- 
gle to retain what I still call the best blessingi 
of God 1 There are many villains in the worid 
—I know it but too well ; there are many knaves. 
There aie still more cold and selfish egotists, 
who, without committing actual crimes or inju 
ring others, do good to none ; but there are 
also many true and upright hearts, many just, 
noble, and generous men ; and were it a delu- 
sion to think so, I would try to retain it stilL" 

"And suffer for it in the hour of need, in the 
moment of the deepest confidence," answered 
Warde. " If you must have confidence, place 
it in the humble and the low, in the rudest and 
least civilized — ay, in the very outcasts of so- 
ciety, rather than in the polished and the court- 
ly, the great and high. I would rather trust my 
life or my purse to the honour of the common 
robber, and to his generosity, than to the very 
gentlemanly man of fashion and high station. 
Now, if, as you say, you have not come down 
hither for old associations, you must be sent to 
hunt down honester men than those who sent 
you — ^men who break boldly through an unjust 
and barbarous system, which denies to our land 
the goods of another, and who, knowing that 
the very knaves who devised that system did it 
but to enrich themselves, stop with a strong 
hand a part of the plunder on the way— or 
rather insist, at the peril of their lives, on man's 
inherent right to trade with his neighbours, and 
frustrate the roguish devices of those who 
would forbid to our land the use of that pro- 
duced by another." 

Osborn smiled at his companion's defence ai 
smuggling, but replied, " I can conceive a thous- 
and reasons, my good friend, why the trade in 
certain things should be totally prohibited, and 
a high duty for the inte'^sts of the state be 
placed on others. But t am not going to ar^ae 
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with you on all our institutions ; merely this I 
will say, that when we intrust to certain men 
the power of making laws, we are bound to obey 
those laws when they are made ; and it were 
but candid and just to suppose that those who 
had made them, after long deliberation, did so 
for the general good of the whole." 

" For their own villanous ends,*' answered 
Warde — " for their own selfish interests. The 
good of the whole ! what is it in the eyes of 
any of these lawgivers but the good of a party T* 

'^But do you not think," asked the young 
officer, " that we ourselves, who are not law- 
givers judge their actions but too often under 
the influence of the very motives we attribute to 
them 1 Has party no share in our own bosoms 1 
Has selfishness — have views of our own inter- 
ests, in opposition either to the interests of 
others or the general weal, no part in the judg- 
ment that we form 1 Each man carps at that 
which suits him not, and strives to change it, 
without the slightest care whether, in so doing, 
he be not bringing ruin on the heads of thous- 
ands. But as to what you said just now of 
my being sent hither to hunt down the smug- 
gler, such is not the case. I am sent to lend 
my aid to the civil power when called upon to 
do so, but nothing more ; and we all know that 
the civil power has proved quite ineffective in 
stopping a system which began by violation of 
a fiscal law, and has gone on to outrages the 
most brutal and the most daring. I shall not 
step beyond the line of my duty, my good friend ; 
and I will admit that many of these very mis- 
guided men themselves, who are carrying on 
nn illegal traffic in this daring manner, fancy 
themselves justified by such arguments as you 
have just now used — nay, more, I do believe 
that there are some men among them of high 
and noble feelings, who never dream that they 
are dishonest in breaking a law that they dis- 
like. But if we break one law thus, why should 
we keep any 1 why not add robbery and murder, 
if it suits usV* 

"Ay, there are. highminded and noble men 
among them," answered Warde, not seeming 
to heed the latter part of what his companion 
said, *' and there stands one of them. He has 
evil in him, doubtless, for he is a man and an 
Englishman ; but I have found none here who 
has less, and many who have more. Yet were 
that man taken in pursuing his occupation, they 
would imprison, exile, perhaps hang him, while 
a multitude of knaves in gilded coats would be 
suffered to go on committing every sin, and al- 
most every crime, unpunished — a good man, an 
excellent man, and yet a smuggler." 

The young officer knew it was in vain to rea- 
son with him, for in the frequent intercourse 
they had held together, he had perceived that, 
with many generous and noble feelings, with a 
pure heart, and almost ascetic severity of life, 
there was a certain perversity in the course of 
Mr. Warde's thoughts, which rendered it im- 
possible to turn them from the direction which 
they naturally took. It seemed as if, by long 
habit, they had channelled for themselves so 
deep a bed, that they could never be diverted 
thence ; and consequently, without replying at 
first, be merely turned his eyes in the direction 
which the other pointed out, trying to catch 
Mirbt of the person of whom he spoke. They 
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were now on ;he low, sandy shore whioh runs 
along between the town of Hythe and the beau- 
tiful little watering-place of Sandgate. But it 
must be recollected that, at the time I speak 
of, the latter place displayed no ornamental vil> 
las, no gardens full of flowers, almost touchin;^ 
on the sea, and consisted merely of a few fish- 
ermen's, or, rather, smuggler's huts, with on** 
little public house, and a low-browed shop fill 
ed with all the necessities that the inhabitants 
might require. Thus nothing like the mass c»f 
buildings which the watering-place now can 
boast lay between them and the Folkestone 
cliffs, and tbe whole line of the coast, except 
at one point, where the roof of a house inter- 
cepted the view, was open before Osborn'e 
eyes ; yet neither upon the shore itself, nor 
upon the green upland, which was broken by 
rocks and bushes, and covered by thick dry 
grass, could he perceive anything resembling 
a human form. A minute after, however, he 
thought he saw something move against the 
rugged back-ground, and the next moment the 
head and shoulders of a man rising over the 
edge of the hill caught his eyes, and as his com- 
panion walked forward in silence, he inquired, 

" Have you known him long, or is this one 
of your sudden judgments, my good friend 1" 

** I knew him when he was a boy and a lad," 
answered Warde ; " I know him now that he 
is a man — so it is no sudden judgment. Come, 
let us speak with him, Osborn," and he ad- 
vanced rapidly, by a narrow path, up the side 
of the slope. 

Osborn paused a single instant, and then fol- 
lowed, saying, " Be upon your guard, Warde ; 
and remember how I am circumstanced. Nei- 
ther commit me, nor let him commit himself'' 

" No, no, fear not," answered his friend, ** I 
am no smuggler, young man ;" and he strode 
on before, without pausing for further consulta- 
tion. As they chmbed the hill, the figure of the 
man of whom they had been speaking became 
more and more distinct, while walking up and 
down upon a flat space at the top of the first 
step or wave of ground : he seemed to take no 
notice of their approach. When they came 
nearer still, he paused, as if waiting for their 
coming ; and the moon shining full upon him, 
displayed his powerful form, standing in an at- 
titude of easy grace, with the arms folded on 
the chest, and the head slightly bent forward. 
He was not above the middle height, but broad 
in the shoulders, and long in the arms ; robust 
and strong — every muscle was round and sweU- 
ing, and yet not heavy ; fdr there was the ap- 
pearance of great lightness and activity in his 
whole figure, strangely combined with that of 
vigour and power. His head was small, and 
well set upon his shoulders ; and the very po- 
sition in which he stood, the fiim planting of 
his feet on the ground, the motionless crossing 
of his arm upon his breast, all seemed to argue 
to the mind of Osborn— and he was one not un- 
accustomed to judge of character by external 
signs — a strong and determined spirit, well fit- 
ted for the rough and adventurous life which \m 
had undertaken. 

** Good-night, Harding," said Mr. Warde, as 
they came up to the spot where he stood.— 
" What a beautiful evening it is !" 

" Good-night sir," aasw€x^.^\3aa\sasv ^.'^^!l<^ 
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tone, and with a voice of considerable melody. 
** It is indeed a beautiful evening, though 
sometimes I like to see the cloudy sky too." 

"And yet I dare say you enjoy a walk by 
the bright sea, in the calm moonlight as much 
I do," rejoined Mr. Warde. 

** Ay, that I do, sir," repiled the smuggler. 
"That's what brought me out to-night, for 
there's nothing else duing; but I should not 
rest quiet, I suppose, in my bed, if I did not 
take my stroll along the downs, or somewhere, 
and look over the sea, while she lies panting in 
the moonbeams. She's a pretty creature, and 
I love her dearly. I wonder how people can 
live inland." 

" Oh, there are beautiful scenes enough in- 
land," said Osborn, joining in the conversa- 
tion ; " both wild and grand, and calm and 
peaceful." 

" I know there are, sir, I know there are," an- 
swered the smuggler, gazing at him attentive- 
ly, ** and if ever J were to live away from the 
beach, I should say, give me the wild and 
grand, for I have seen many a beautiful place 
inland, especially in Wales ; but still it always 
seems to me as if there was something wanting 
when the sea is not there. I suppose it is 
natural for an Englishman." 

" Perhaps it is," rejoined Osborne ; " for 
certainly when Nature rolled the ocean round 
us, she intended us for a maritime people. But 
to return to what you were saying ; if I could 
choose my own abode, it should be among 
the calm and peaceful scenes, of which the eye 
never tires, and among which the mind rests 
in repose." 

" Ay, if it is repose one is seeking," replied 
the smuggler, with a laugh, " well and good. — 
TTien a pleasant little valley, with trees and a 
running stream, and a neat little church, and 
the parsonage, may do well enough. But I dare 
say you and I, sir, have led very different lives, 
and so have got different likings. I have al- 
ways been accustomed to the storm and the 
gale, to a somewhat adventurous life, and to 
have that great wide sea before my eyes for 
ever. You I dare say, have been going on 

2uietly and peacefully all your days, perhaps in 
«ondon or in some great town, knowing nothing 
of hardships or of dangers, so that is the reason 
you love quiet places." 

"Quite the reverse!" answered Osborn, 
with a smile : " mine has been nothing but a 
life of peril, and danger, and activity, as far as 
it hitherto has gone. From the time I was 
eighteen till now, the battle and the skirmish, 
the march and the retreat, with often the hard 
ground for my bed, as frequently the sky for my 
covering, and at best a thin piece of canvass to 
keep off the blast, have been my lot, but it 
is that very fact that makes me long for some 
rppose, and love scenes that give the picture of 
' it to the imagination, if not the reality to the 
^ "heart. I should suppose that few men who 
have passed their time thus, and known from 
youth to manhood nothing but strife and hourly 
peril, do not sooner or later desire such tran- 
quillity." 

" I don't know, sir ;" said the smuggler ; 

'*}t may he so, and the time may come with 

me ; but yet I think habits one is bred to get 

^ucA a bold of the heart that we can't do with- 



out them. I often fancy I should like a month's 
quiet too ; but then I know, before the month 
was out, I should long to be on the sea again.'* 
" Man is a discontented creature," said Warde, 
" not even the bounty of God can satisfy him 
I do not believe that he would even rest in 
heaven, were he not wearied of change by 
the events of this Kfe. Well may they say ii 
is a state of trial." 

" I hope I shall go to heaven too," rejoined 
the smuggler ; " but I should like a few trips 
first ; and I dare say, when I grow an old man, 
and stiff and rusty, I shall be well contented to 
take my walk here in the sunshine, and talk ol 
days that are gone ; but at present, when one 
has life and strength, I could no more sit and 
get cankered in idleness than I could turn 
miller. This world's not a place to be still in ; 
and I say. Blow wind, and push off the boat." 

" But one may have activity enough without 
constant excitement and peril," answered Os- 
born. 

" I don't know that there would be half the 
pleasure in it," replied the smuggler, laughing : 
" that we strive for, that we love. Everjrthing 
must have its price, and cheap got is little 
valued. But who is this coming 1" he contin- 
ued, turning sharply round before either of bis 
companions heard a sound. 

The next moment, however, steps running 
up the face of the bank were distinguished 
and in another minute a boy of twelve or thir- 
teen, dressed in a sailor's jacket, came hurrying 
up to the smuggler, and pulled his sleeve, say- 
ing in a low voice, " Come hither ! come 
hither ! I want to speak to you." 

The man took a step apart, and bending 
down his head, listened to something which the 
boy whispered in his ear. " I will come — 1 
will come directly," he said, at length, when 
the lad was done. " Run on and tell him, little 
Starlight, for 1 must get home first for a min- 
ute. Good-night, gentlemen," he continued 
turning to Mr. Warde and his companion, " I 
must go away for a longer walk ;" and, with- 
out farther adieu, he began to descend the bank, 
leaving the two friends to take their way back 
to Hythe, conversing, as they went, much in 
the same strain as that in which they bad 
indulged while coming thither, differing in 
almost every topic, but yet with some undefina* 
ble link of sympathy between them, wbich 
nevertheless ov/ed its origin, in the old man's 
breast, to very different feelings from those 
which were experienced by his younger com* 
panion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

There was an old house, built in a style which 
acquired the mint-mark of fashion of about the 
reign of George the First, and was considered 
by those ci the English, or opposite party, to be 
peculiarly well qualified for the habitation oi 
Hanover rats. It stood at a little distance from 
the then small hamlet of Harbourne, and i^as 
plunged into one of the southern apertures of * 
the wood of that name, having its gardens and 
pleasure-grounds around it, with a terrace and a 
lawn stretching out to the verge of a small parish 
road, \vV\\cVi p^s^ed al \.tiedv&\a.nce of somewhat 
\ess lV\au a qv\a.x\<*\ ^1 «^ xa\\t 'vim v\v<i ^\\v^q,^% 
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It was all of red brick, and looked square and 
formal enough, with the two wings projecting 
like the a-kimbo arms of some untamed virago, 
straight and resolute as a redoubt. The numer- 
ous windows, however, with very tolerable spa- 
ces between them ; the numerous chimneys, 
with every sort of form and angle ; the numer- 
ous doors, of every shape and size, and the 
square precision of the whole, bespoke it a very 
capacious building, and the inside justified fully 
the idea which the mind of a traveller naturally 
formed from the outside. It was, in truth, a 
roomy, and, in some cases, a very convenient 
abode ; but it was laid out upon a particular plan, 
which it may not be amiss to write down, for 
the practical instruction of the reader unlearned 
in such edifices. 

In the centre of the ground-floor was a large 
hall of a cruciform shape, each of the limbs being 
about fifteen feet wide. The two shorter arms 
of the cross stretched from side to side of the 
building in its width ; the two longer from end 
to end of its length. The southern termination 
of the shorter arms was the great hall door ; the 
northern arm, which formed the passage between 
the various ranges of offices, extended to a door 
at the back, opening into a courtyard surrounded 
by coach-houses, stables, cow-sheds, pig-sties, 
and hen-roosts. But the offices, and the pas- 
sage between them, were shut off from the main 
hall and the rest of the mansion by double doors, 
and the square of fideen feet in tfae centre of the 
hall was, to the extent of about two-thirds of 
the whole, occupied by a large, low-stepped, 
broad- balustraded oaken staircase. The east- 
ern and western limbs of the cross afforded the 
means of communicating with various rooms, 
such as library, dining-room, drawing-room, mu- 
sic-room, magistrate's room, gentleman*s-room, 
and billiard- room, with one or two others to 
which no name had been applied. Many of these 
rooms had doors which led into the one adjacent;, 
but this was not invariably the case, for from the 
niain corridor branched off several little passa- 
ges, separating in some instances one chamber 
from the other, and leading out upon the terrace 
by the smaller doors which we have noticed 
above. What was the use of these passages 
and doors nobody was ever able to divine, and 
it remains a mystery to the present day, which 
I shall not attempt to solve by venturing any 
hypothesis upon so recondite a subject. The 
second floor above was laid out much in the 
same way as the one below, except that one of 
the limbs of the cross was wanting, the space 
over the great door being appropriated to a very 
tolerable bedroom. From this floor to the other 
descended two or three staircases, the principal 
one being the great open flight of steps which I 
have already mentioned ; and the second, or 
next in importance, being a stone staircase, 
which reached the ground between the double 
doors, that shut out the main hall from the of- 
fices. 

Having thus given some idea of the interior 
•f the building, I will only pause to notice that, 
at the period I speak of, it had one very great 
defect : it was very much out of repair — not, in- 
deed, of that sort of substantial repair which is 
necessary to comfort, but of that pleasant repair 
which is agreeable to the eye. It was well and 
§4iUdlv built, and was quite wind and water tight; 



but, although the builders of the day in which 
it was erected were, as every one knows, pecu- 
liarly neat in their brickwork, yet Time would 
have his way even with their constructions, and 
he had maliciously chiselled out the pointing 
from between the sharp, well-cut bricks, scraped 
away the mortar from the stone copings, and 
cracked and blistered the painting of the wood- 
work. This labour of his had not only given a 
venerable, but also a somewhat dilapidated ap- 
pearance to the mansion ; and some green mould. ^ 
with which he had taken the pains to dabble all 
the white parts of the edifice, did not decrease 
the look of decay. 

Sweeping round from the parish road that we 
have mentioned was a branch, leading by the 
side of the lawn, and a gentle ascent up to the 
terrace and to the great door, and carriages on 
arriving passed along the whole front of the 
house by the western angle before they reached 
the courtyard behind. But from that courtyard 
there were various other means of exit : one to 
the kitchen garden, one to two or three other 
courts, and one into the wood which came with- 
in fifty yards of the enclosure ; for, to use the or- 
dinary romance phrase, Harbourne House was 
literally "bosomed in wood.** The windows, 
however, and the front, commanded a fine view 
of a rich and undulating country, plentifully gar- 
nished with trees, but still, for a considerable 
distance, exposed to the eye, from the elevated 
ground upon which the mansion was placed. A 
little hamlet was seen at the distance of about 
two miles in front — I rather suspect it was Ken- 
chill — and to the eastward the house looked over 
the valley towards the high ground by Wood- 
church and Woodchurch Beacon, catching a blue 
line which probably was Romney Marsh. Be- 
tween Woodchurch, however, and itself was 
seen standing out, straight and upright, a very 
trim-looking, white dwelling, flanked by some 
pleasant groves, and to the west were seen one 
or two gentlemen's seats scattered about over 
the face of the country. Behind, nothii/g ot 
course was to be seen but tree-tops, except from 
the window of one of the attics, whence the 
housemaid could descry Biddenden Windmill 
and the top of Biddenden Church. Harbourne 
Wood was indeed, at that time, very extensive, 
joining on to the large piece of woodland from 
which it is now separated, and stret(;hing out as 
far as that place with an unpleasant name, called 
Gallows Green. The whole of this space, and 
a considerable portion of the cultivated ground 
around, was within the manor of the master ot 
the mansion, Sir Robert Croyland, of Harbourne, 
the elder brother of that Mr. Zachary Croyland 
whom we have seen travelling down into Kent 
with two companions in the newly-established 
stage-coach. 

About four days after that memorable journey, 
a traveller on horseback, followed by a servant 
leading another horse, and with a portmanteau 
behind him, rode up the little pnrish road we 
have mentioned, took the turning which led to 
the terrace, and drew in his bridle at the great 
door of Harbourne House. I would describe 
him again, but I have already given the readei 
80 correct aad aQcui^Xj^ '^^"^vcXviT^ ^s.'Sw^'^Aiwax^ 
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daoed by his being now dressed in a full military 
costame ; but, nevertheless, the eyes of a fair 
lady who was in the drawing-room, and bad a 
full view of the terrace, conveyed to her mind, 
as she saw him ride up, the impression that he 
was a very handsome man indeed. In two 
minutes more, which were occupied by the 
opening of the door and sundry directions given 
by the young baronet to his servant. Sir Edward 
Digby was ushered into the drawing-room, and 
advanced with a frank, free^ military air, though 
unacquainted with any of the persons it con- 
tained. As his arrival about that hour was ex- 
pected, the whole family of Harbourne House 
was assembled to receive him ; and before we 
proceed farther, we may as well give some ac- 
count of the different persons of whom the little 
circle was composed. 

The first whom Sir Edward's eyes fell upon 
was the master of the mansion, who had risen, 
and was coming forward to welcome his guest. 
Sir Robert Croyland, however, was so different 
a person from his brother in every point, that 
the young officer could hardly believe that he 
had the baronet before him. He was a large, 
heavy-looking man, with good features and ex- 
pressive eyes, but sallow in complexion, and 
though somewhat corpulent, having that look 
of loose, fiabby obesity which is generally an in- 
dication of bad health. His dress, though scru- 
pulously clean, and in the best fashion of the 
time, fitted him ill, being too large even for his 
large person ; and the setting of the diamond 
ring which he wore upon his hand was scarcely 
more yellow than the hand itself. On his face 
he bore a look of habitual thought and care, ap- 
proaching moroseness, which even the smile 
he assumed on Sir Edward's appearance could 
not altogether dissipate. In his tone, however, 
he was courtly and kind, though perhaps a little 
pompous, expressed his delight at seeing his old 
friend's son in Harbourne House, shook him 
warmly by the hand, and then led him ceremo- 
niously forward to introduce him to his sister, 
Mrs. Barbara Croyland, and his two daughters. 

The former lady might very well have had 
applied to her Fielding's inimitable description 
of the old maid. Her appearance was very simi- 
lar, her station and occupation much the same ; 
but nevertheless, in all essential points, Mrs. 
Barbara Croyland was a very different person 
from the sister of Squire All worthy. She was 
a kind-hearted soul as ever existed ; gentle in 
her nature, anxious to do the very best for eve- 
rybody, a little given to policy for the purpose 
of accomplishing that end, and, consequently, 
nine times out of ten, making folks very uncom- 
fortable in order to make them comfortable, and 
doing all manner of mischief for the purpose of 
setting things right. No woman ever had a 
more perfect abnegation of self than Mrs. Bar- 
bara Croyland, in all things of great importance. 
She had twice missed a very good opportunity 
of marriage by making up a match between one 
who was quite ready to be her own lover and 
one of her female friends, for whom he cared 
very little. She had lent the whole of her own 
private fortune, except a small annuity, which 
by some chance had been settled upon her, to 
her brother Sir Robert, without taking any secu- 
rity whatsoever for principal or interest ; and 
ihe was always ready, when there was anything 



in her purse, to give it away to the worthy or 
unworthy — rather, indeed, preferring the latter, 
from a conviction that they were more likely U 
be destitute of friends than those who \)ad somt 
claim upon society. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Barbara Croyland was not 
altogether without that small sort of selfishneas 
which is usually termed vanity. She was oo> 
casionally a little affronted and indignant with 
her friends when they disapproved of her spoil- 
ing their whole plans with the intention of facil- 
itating them. She knew that her design waa 
good, and she thought it very ungrateful in the 
world to be angry when her good designs pro* 
duced the most opposite results to those whieh 
she intended. She was fully convinced, too, 
that circumstances were perversely against her ; 
and yet, for her life, she could not refrain from 
trying to make those circumstances bend to her 
purpose, notwithstanding all the raps on the 
knuckles she received ; and she had still soine 
scheme going on, which, though continually 
disappointed, rose up Hydra-like, with a new 
head springing out as soon as the other was out 
off. As it was at her suggestion, and in favour 
of certain plans which she kept deep in the re- 
cesses of her own bosom, that Sir Robert Croy- 
land had claimed acquaintance with Sir Edward 
Digby on the strength of an old friendship with 
his father, and had invited him down to Har- 
bourne House immediately on the return of hi0 
regiment to Eagland, it may well be supposed 
that Miss Barbara received him with her most 
gracious smiles — whic^), to say the truth, though 
the face was wrinkled with age, and the com* 
plexion not very good, were exceedingly sweet 
and benignant, springing from a natural kind- 
ness of heart, which, if guided by a sounder 
discretion, would have rendered her one of the 
most amiable persons on the earth. 

After a few words of simple courtesy on both 
parts. Sir Edward turned to the other two per- 
sons who were in the room, where he found 
metal more attractive — at least for the eyes. 
The first to whom he was introduced was a 
young lady, who seemed to be about one-and- 
twenty years of age, though she had, in fact, 
just attained another year ; and though Sir Ro- 
bert somewhat hurried him on to the next, who 
was younger, the keen eye of the young officer 
marked enough to make him aware that, if so 
cold and so little disposed to look on a lover as 
her uncle had represented, she might well be- 
come a very dangerous neighbour to a man 
with a heart not well guarded against the power 
of beauty. Her hair, eyes, and eyelashes were 
almost black, and her complexion of a clear 
brown, with the*rose blushing faintly in the 
cheek ; but the eyes were of a deep blue. The 
whole form of the head, the fall of the hair, the 
bend of the neck from the shoulders, were all 
exquisitely symmetrical and classical, and no- 
thing could be more lovely than the line of the 
brow and the chiselled cutting of the nose. 
The upper lip small and delicately drawn, the 
under lip fuU and slightly apart, showing the 
pearl-like teeth beneath ; the turn of the ear, 
and the graceful line in the throat, might all 
have served as models for the sculptor or the 
painter, for the colouring was as rich and beau^ 
tiful as the form ; and when she rose and stood 
to receive him, with the small hand leaning 
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gent./ on the arm of the chair, he thought he 
had never seen anything more graceful than the 
figure, or more harmonious than its calm dig- 
nity with the lofty gravity of her countenance. 
If there was a defect in the face, it was perhaps 
that the chin was a little too prominent; but 
yet it suited well with the whole countenance 
and with its expression, giving it decision with- 
out harshness, and a look of firmness, which 
the bright smile that fluttered for a moment 
round the lips deprived of everything that was 
not gentle and kind. There was soul, there 
was thought, there was feeling, in the whole 
look ; and Digby would fain have paused to see 
those features animated in conversation. But 
her father led him on, after a single word of in- 
troduction, to present him to his younger daugh- 
ter, who, with some points of resemblance, 
offered a strange contrast to her sister. She, 
too, was very handsome, and apparently about 
two years younger ; but hers was the style of 
beauty which, though it deserves a better name, 
is generally termed pretty. All the features 
were good, and the hair exceedingly beautiful ; 
but the face was not so oval, the nose perhaps 
a little too short, and the lips too sparkling 
with smiles to impress the mind, at first sight, 
so much as the countenance of the other. She 
seemed all happiness; and in looking to the 
expression, and at her bright blue eyes, as they 
looked out through the black lashes, like violets 
from a clump of dark leaves, it was scarcely 
possible to fancy that she had ever known a 
touch of care or sorrow, or that one of the anx- 
ieties of life had ever even brushed her lightly 
With its wing. She seemed the flower just 
opening to the morning sunshine — the fruit, 
before tho bloom had been washed away by one 
shT)wer. Her figure, too, was full of young 
grace ; her movements were, all quicker, more 
wild and free than her sister's ; and as she rose 
to receive Sir Edward Digby, it was more with 
the air of an old friend than a new acquaint- 
ance. Indeed, she was the first of the family 
who had seen him, for hers were the eyes which 
had watched his approach from the window, so 
that she felt as if she knew him better than any 
of them. 

There was something very winning in the 
frank and cordial greeting with which she met 
him, and in an instant it had established a sort 
of communication between them which would 
have taken hours, perhaps days, to bring about 
with her sister. As Sir Edward Digby did not 
come there to fall in Iove» he would fain have 
resisted such influences, even at the beginning ; 
and perhaps the words of old Mr. Croyland had 
somewhat put him upon his guard. But it was 
of no use being upon his guard ; for, fortify him- 
self as strongly as he would, Zara went through 
all his defences in an instant ; and, seeming to 
take it for granted that they were to be great 
friends, and that there was not the slightest 
obstacle whatever to their being perfectly famil- 
iar in a lady-like and gentleman -like manner, 
of course they were so in five minutes, though 
he was a soldier who had seen some service, 
and she an inexperienced girl just out of her 
teens. But all women have a sort of expe- 
rience of their own ; or, if experience be not 
tho right name, an intuition in matters where 
tho other sex is concerned, which supplies to 



them very rapidly a great part of that which 
long converse with the world bestows on men. 
Too true that it does not always act as a safe- 
guard to their own hearts — true that it does not 
always guide them right in their own actions— 
but still it does not fail to teach them the best 
means of 'winning where they wish to win ; 
and if they do not succeed, it is far more fre- 
quently that the cards which they hold are not 
good, than that they play the game unskilfully. 

Whether Sir Robert Croyland had or had not 
any forethought in his invitation of Sir Edward 
Digby, and, like a prudent father, judged that it 
would be quite as well his youngest daughter 
should marry a wealthy baronet, he was too 
wise to let anything like design appear; and 
though he suflfered the young oflficer to pursue 
his conversation with Zara for two or three 
minutes longer than he had done with her sis- 
ter, he soon interposed by taking the first oppor- 
tunity of telling his guest the names of those 
whom he had invited to meet him that day at 
dinner. 

*♦ We shall hsive but a small party," he said, 
in a somewhat apologetic tone, " for several of 
our friends are absent just now; but I have 
asked my good and eccentric brother Zachary 
to meet you to-day, Sir Edward, and also my 
excellent neighbour, Mr. Radford, of Radford 
Hall — a very superior man indeed under the 
surface, though the manner may be a little 
rough. His son, too, I trust, will join us ;" and 
he glanced his eye towards Edith, whose face 
grew somewhat paler than it had been before. 
Sir Robert instantly withdrew his gaze ; but 
the look of both father and daughter had not 
been lost upon Digby, and he replied, 

*' I have the pleasure of knowing your brother 
already, Sir Robert. We were fellow-travellers 
as far as Ashford four or five days ago. I hope 
he is well." 

" Oh, quite well— quite well," answered the 
baronet ; " but as odd as ever — nay, odder, I 
think, for his expedition to London. That 
which seems to polish and soften other men, 
but renders him rougher and more extraor- 
dinary. But he was always very odd — very 
odd indeed, even as a boy." 

" Ay, but he was always kind-hearted, brother 
Robert," observed Miss Barbara ; ** and though 
he may be a little odd, he has been in odd places, 
you know — India and the like ; and besides, it 
does not do to talk of his oddity, as you are d* 
ing always, for if he heard of it, he might leave 
all his money away." 

"He is only odd, I think," said Edith Croy- 
land, " by being kinder and better than other 
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men. 

Sir Edward Digby turned towards her with a 
warm smile, replying, "So it struck me, Miss 
Croyland. He is so good and right-minded 
himself, that he is at times a little out of pa- 
tience with the faults and follies of others — at 
least, such was my impression, from all I saw 
of him." 

" It was a just one," answered the young 
lady ; " and I am sure. Sir Edward, the more 
yon see of him, the more you will be inclined to 
overlook the oddities for the sake of the finei 
qualities." 

It seemed to Sir Edward Digby that the com- 
mendations of Sir Robert Croylanl'a ti^Q^.Vs>&x ^s^;^ 
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not seem the most grateful of al possible sounds 
to the ears of the baronet, Avbo immediately af- 
ter ann6unced that he would have the pleasure 
of conducting his young guest to his apart- 
ments, adding that they were early people in 
the country, their usual dinner hour being four 
o*clock, though he found that the fashionable 
people of London were now in the habit of 
dining at half past four. Sir Edward according- 
ly followed him up the great oaken staircase to 
a very handsome and comfortable room, with a 
dressing-room at the side, in which he found his 
servant already busily employed in disburdening 
his bags and portmanteau of their contents. 

Sir Robert paused for a moment, to see that 
bis guest had everything which he might require, 
and then left him. But the young baronet did 
not proceed immediately to the business of the 
toilet, seating himself before the window of the 
bedroom, and gazing out with a thoughtful ex- 
pression, while his servant continued his opera- 
tions in the next room. From time to time the 
man looked in as if he had something to say, 
but his master continued in a revery of which 
it may be as well to take some notice. His first 
thought was, " I must lay out the plan of my 
campaign ; but I must take care not to get my 
wing of the army defeated while the main body 
is moving up to give battle. On my life, I'm a 
great deal too good-natured to put myself in such 
a dangerous position for a friend. The artillery 
that the old gentleman spoke of is much more 
formidable than I expected. My worthy colonel 
did not use so much of love's glowing colours 
in his painting as I supposed ; but, after all, 
there's no danger ; I am proof against all such 
shots, and I fancy I must use little Zara for the 
purpose of getting at her sister's secrets. There 
■ ean be no harm in making a little love to her — 
the least little bit possible. It will do my pretty 
coquette no harm, and me none either. It may 
be well to know how the land lies, however ; 
and I dare say that fellow of mine has made 
some discoveries already ; but the surest way 
to get nothing out of him is to ask him, and so I 
must let him take his own way." 

His thoughts then turned to another branch of 
the same subject, and he went on pondering 
•. cather than thinking for some minutes more, 
lliere is a state of mind which can scarcely be 
cl^^ed thought, for thought is rapid and progres- 
sive, like the flight of a bird, whether it be in 
the gyrations of the swallow, or the straight- 
forward course of the rook , but in the mode or 
condition of which I speak, the mind seems 
rather to hover over a particular object, like the 
hawk eyeing carefully that which is beneath it ; 
and this state can no more be called thought than 
the hovering of the hawk can be called flight. 
Such was the occupation of Sir Edward Digby, 
• as I have said, for several minutes, and then he 
went on to his conclusions. " She loves him 
still," he said to himself; " of that I feel sure. 
She is true to him still, and steadfast in her 
truth. Whatever may have been said or done 
has not been hers, and that is a great point 
gained ; for now, with station, rank, distinction, 
and competence at least, he presents himself in 
a very diflTerent position from any which he 
ffou]d assume before ; and unless on account of 
^ome unaccountable prejudice^ the old gentle- 
atan can ba ve no objection. Oh, yes, she loves 



him still, I feel very sure ! The calm gratify 
of that beautiful face has only been written 
there so early by some deep and unchanged feel- 
ing. We never see the sparkling brightness of 
youth so shadowed but by some powerful and 
ever present memory, which, like the deep bass 
notes of a fine instrument, gives a scHemn tone 
even to the liveliest music of life. She can 
smile, but the brow is still grave: there is 
something underneath it ; and we must find out 
exactly what that is. Yet I cannot doubt— 1 
am sure of it. Here, Somers ! are not those 
things ready yet 1 I shall be too late for din- 
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Oh, no, sir," replied the man coming in, and 
putting up the back of his hand to his head in 
military fashion ; " your honour won't be too 
late. The great bell rings always half an hour 
before, then Mr. Radford is always a quarter ol 
an hour behind his time." 

" I wonder who Mr. Radford is !" said Sii 
Edward Digby, as if speaking to himself. " He 
seems a very important person ih the county." 

" I can tell you, sir," said the man ; '* he is. 
or was, the richest person in the neighbourhood 
and has got Sir Robert quite under his thumb, 
they say. He was a merchant, or a shopkeeper^ 
the butler told me, in Hythe. But there was 
more money came in than' ever went through 
nis counting-house, and what between trading 
one way or another, he got together a great 
deal of riches, bought this place here in the 
neighbourhood, itnd set up for a gentleman. 
His son is to be married to Miss Croyland, they 
sav ; but the servants think that she hates him. 
and fancy that he would himself rather have 
her sister." 

The latter part of this speech was that which 
interested Sir Edward Digby the most ; but he 
knew that there was a certain sort of perversity 
about his servant, which made him less willing 
to answer a distinct question than to volunteer 
any information, and therefore he fixed upon 
another point, inquiring, '* What do you mean, 
Somers, by saying that he is, or was, the richest 
man in the county ?" 

" Why, sir, that is as it may be," answered 
the man; '*but one thing is certain — Miss 
Croyland has three times refused to marry this 
young Radford, notwithstanding all her father 
could say; and as for the young gentleman 
himself, why he's no gentleman at all, going 
about with all the bad characters in the county, 
and carrying on his father's old trade, like a 
highwayman. It has not quite answered so well 
though, for they say old Radford lost fully fifty 
thousand pounds by his last venture, which was 
run ashore somewhere about Romney Hoy, 
The boats were sunk, part of the goods seized, 
and the rest sent to the bottom. You may be 
sure he's a dare-devil, however, for whenever 
the servants speak of him, they sink their voice 
to a whisper, as if the fiend were at their el- 
bow." 

Sir Edward Digby was very well inclined to 
hear more ; but while the man was speaking, the 
bell he had mentioned rang, and the young 
baronet, who had a certain regard for his own 
personal appearance, hastened to dress and ta 
descend to the drawing-room. 
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It is sometimes expedient, in telling a tale of 
this kind, to introduce the different personages 
quietly to the reader one after the other, and to 
suffer him to become familiar with them sepa- 
rately, before they are all brought to act to- 
gether, that he may have a clear and definite 
notion of their various characters, dispositions, 
and peculiarities, and be enabled to judge at 
once of the motives by which they are actuated, 
when we recite the deeds that they perform. 

Having twice or thrice mentioned one of 
the prominent persons in this history, without 
having brought him visibly upon the scene 
(as, in the natural course of events, I must 
very soon do), I shall now follow the plan 
above mentioned ; and, in order to give the 
reader a distinct notion of Mr. Radfofd, his 
character and proceedings, will beg those who 
have gone on with me thus far, to step back 
with me to the same night on which Mr. Warde 
and his young friend met the smuggler in his 
evening walk along the heights. 

Not very far from the town of Hythe, not 
Y "ry far from the village of Sandgate, are still 
to be found the ruins of an ancient castle, 
which, by various deeds that have been per- 
formed within its walls, has acquired a name 
in English history. The foundation of the 
building is beyond our records ; and tradition, 
always fond of the marvellous carries back 
the period when the ^rst stone Was laid to 
the times of the Roman invaders of Great 
Britain. Other supposed that it was erected 
by the Saxons ; but as it now stands, it presents 
no trace of the handiwork of either of those 
two races of barbarians, and is simply one of 
those strongholds constructed by the Normans, 
or their close descendants, either to keep their 
hold of a conquered country, or to resist the 
power both of tyrannical monarchs and danger- 
ous neighbours. Various parts of the building 
are undoubtedly attributable to the reign of 
Henry H. ; and if any portion be of an earlier 
date, of which J have some doubts, it is but 
small ; but a considerable part is, I believe, of 
a still l^er epoch, and in some places may be 
traced the architecture common in the reign of 
Edward III. and of his grandson. The space 
enclosed within the outer walls is very extensive 
and numerous detached buildings, chapels, halls, 
and apparently a priory, are still to be found 
built against those walls themselves, so that it 
is probable that the castle in remote days gave 
shelter to some religious body, which is rendered 
still more likely from the fact of Salt wood Castle 
and its manor having fomerly appertained to the 
church and see of Canterbury. 

Many a remarkable scene has undoubtedly 
passed in the courts and halls of that now 
ruined building, and it is even probable that 
there the dark and dreadful deed, which, though 
probably not of his contriving, imbittered the 
latter life of the second Henry, was planned 
and determined by the murderers of Thomas a 
Becket. With such deeds, however, and those 
ancient times, we have nothing here to do ; and 
at the period to which this tale refers, the cas- 
tle, though in a much more perfect state than 



thrown open and divided into fields ; but stllj 
the character which its formation had given 
to the neighbouring scenery had not passed 
away; and the rich extent of old pasture, the 
scattered woods and clumps of trees, the brawl- 
ing brook, here and there diverted- from its nat- 
ural course for ornament or convenience, all 
bespoke the former destination of the ground, 
for near a mile around on every side when 
magnificent Archbishop Courtenay held the 
castle of Saltwood as his favourite place of res- 
idence. 

Though, as I have said, gray ruin had pos- 
session of the building, yet the strength of its 
construction had enabled it in many parts to 
resist the attacks of time ; and the great keep, 
with its two lofly gate-towers and wide-spread- 
ing hall, was then but very little decayed. 
Nevertheless, at that period no one tenanted the 
castle of Saltwood but an old man and his son, 
who cultivated a small portion of ground in 
the neighbourhood ; and their dwelling was 
confined to three rooms in the keep, though 
they occupied several others by their imple- 
ments of husbandry, occasionally diversified with 
sacks of grain, stores of carrots and turnips, 
and other articles of agricultural produce. Thus, 
every night, for a short time, lights were to be 
seen in Saltwood Castle, but all the buildings 
except the keep were utterly neglected and 
falling rapidly into a state of complete dilapida- 
tion. 

It was towards this building on the night I 
speak of, that the smuggler took his way, about 
a quarter of an hour after having suddenly 
broken oflf his conversation with Mr. Warde 
and the young officer. He walked on with a 
quick, bold, careless step, apparently without 
much thought or consideration of the interview 
to which he was summoned. He paused, in- 
deed, more than once, and looked around him ; 
but it was merely to gaze at the beauty of the 
scenery, for which he had a great natural taste. 
It is no slight mistake to suppose that the con- 
stant intercourse with, and opportunity of en- 
joying the beauties of nature, diminish in any 
degree the pleasures that we thence derive. 
The direct contrary is the case. Every other 
delight, everything that man has contrived or 
found for himself, palls upon the taste by 
frequent fruition ; but not so with those sources 
of pleasure which are given us by God himself; 
and the purer and freer they are from man's 
invention, the more permanent are th^y in 
their capability of bestowing happiness, the 
more extensive seems their quality of satisfying 
the ever-increasing desires of the spirit within 
us. Were it not so, the ardent attachment 
which is felt by those who have been born and 
brought up in the midst of fine and magnificent 
scenery to the place of their nativity, could not 
exist; and it will always be found that, other 
things being equal, those who live most among 
the beauties of nature are those who most ap- 
preciate them. 

Many a beautiful prospect presented itself to 
the smuggler as he walked on by the light of the 
moon. At one place, the wood swept round 
him and concealed the tce.^ ^^\.VNfe^'w»!5«:^ •wsoa^ 



tie, tnougn in a much more perlect state than \m& e^G%\ Xivw. vcicii \w^ \sv\iw\\4^«.vv» v^>xv'^ 
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tranks and gnarled rdots, be caught a sight of 
the deeper parts of the woodland, sleeping in 
the pale rays. At another, issuing forth upon 
the side of the bill, the leafy wilderness lay be- 
neath bis feet, with the broad round summit of 
some piece of high ground rising dark and flat 
above ; and at some distance farther, he sudden- 
ly turned the angle of the valley, and bad the 
tall gray ruin of Saltwood full before him, with 
the lines of the trees and meadows sweeping 
down into the dell, and the bright sky, lustrous 
with the moonlight, extended broad and un- 
clouded behind. Shortly after be came to the 
little stream, rushing in miniature cascades be- 
tween its hollow banks, and murmuring with a 
soft and musical voice among the roots of the 
shrubs, which here and there hid it from the 
beams. 

He paused but a moment or two, however, 
at any of these things, and then walked on again, 
till at length he climbed the road leading up to 
the castle, and passed through the archway of 
the sate Of the history of the place he knew 
nottung but from vague traditions heard in his 
boyhood ; and yet, when he stood among those 
old gray walls, with the high towers rising before 
him, and the green-sward, covering the decay 
of centuries, beneath his feet, he could not help 
feelmg a vague impression of melancholy, not 
unmingled with awe, fall upon him. In the 
presence of ancient things, the link between all 
mortality seems most strongly felt. We per- 
ceive our association with the dead more strong- 
ly. The character and habits of thought of the 
person, of course, render it a more distinct or 
obscure perception ; but still we all have it. 
With sj^fJU^it is, as I have before called it, an 
unpression that we must share the same decay, 
meet the same fate, fall into the same tomb as 
those who have raised or produced the things 
that we behold ; for every work of man is but a 
tombstone if it be read aright. But with others, 
an audible voice speaks from the gray ruin and 
the ancient church, from the dilapidated houses 
where our fathers dwelt or worshipped, and says 
to every one among the living, ** As they were 
who built us, so must you be. They enjoyed, 
and hoped, and feared, and suflfered : so do you. 
Where are they gone, with all their thoughts 1 
Where will you go, think you never so highly 1 
All down, down to the same dust, whither we 
too are tending. We have seen these things for 
ages past, and we shall see more." 

I mean not to say that such was exactly the 
aspect under which those ruins presented them- 
selves to the eye of the man who now visited 
them ; the voice that spoke was not so clear ; 
but yet it was clear enough to make him feel 
thoughtful, if not sad ; and he paused to gaze up 
at the high keep, as the moon shone out upon 
the old stone- work, showing every loophole and 
casement. He was not without imagination in 
a homely way, and, following the train of thought 
which the sight of the castle at that hour sug- 
gested, he said to' himself, "I dare say many a 
pretty girl has looked out of that window to talk 
to her lover by the moonlight ; and they have 
grown old, and died like other folks." 

How long he would have gone on in this mu- 
swg- mood I cannot teJ), but just at that mo- 
ment the hoy who had come down to the beach 
in naJI him appeared from the old door- way r,f 



the chapel, and pointing to one of the towers a 
the wall, whispered, '^He's up there, waitlDf 
for you." 

** Well, then, you run home, young Starlight,** 
replied the smuggler: '^I'll be afler you in t 
minute, for he can't have much to say, I should 
think. Off with you ! and no listening, or I'U 
break your head, youngster." 

The boy laughed, and ran away through the 
gate, and his companion turned towards the an- 
gle which he had pointed out. Approaching the 
wall, he entered what might have been a door, 
or perhaps a window looking in upon the court, 
and communicating with one of those passages 
which led from tower to tower, with stairs 
every here and there leading to the battlements. 
He was obliged to bow his head as he passed ; 
but afler climbing a somewhat steep ascent, 
where the broken steps were half covered with 
rubbish, he emerged upon the top of the wall, 
where many a sentinel had kept his weary watch 
in times long past. At a little distance in ad- 
vance, standing in the pale moonlight, was 8 
tall, gaunt figure, leaning against a fragment of 
one of the neighbouring towers ; and Harding 
did not pause to look at the splendour of the 
view below, though it might well, with its world 
of wood and meadow, bounded by the glistening 
sea, have attracted eyes less fond of such scenes 
than his ; but on be walked, straight towards 
the person before him, who, on bis part, hurried 
forward to meet him whenever the sound of his 
step broke upon the ear. 

'* Good-night, Harding," said Mr. Radford, in 
a low but still harsh tone ; '* what a time yon 
have been ! It will be one o'clock or more be- 
fore I get back." 

" Past two," answered the smuggler, bluntly ; 
'* but I came as soon as I could. It is not much 
more than half an hour since I got your mes- 
sage." 

'* That stupid boy has been playing the fool, 
then," replied the other ; " I sent him — " 

" Oh, he's not stupid," interrupted the smug- 
gler ; ** and he's not given to play the fool either. 
More like to play the rogue. But what's the 
business now, sir 1 There's no doing anything 
on such nights as these." 

" I know that — I know that," rejoined Rad- 
ford. "But this will soon change: the moon 
will be dwindled down to cheeseparing before 
many days are over, and the barometer is falling. 
It is necessary that we should make all our 
arrangements beforehand, Harding, and have 
everything ready. We must have no more such 
jobs as the last two." 

" I had nothing to do with them," rejoined the 
smuggler. " You chose your own people, and 
they failed. I do not mean to say it was their 
fault, for I don't think it was. They lost as 
much, for them, as you did ; and they did their 
best, 1 dare say ; but still that is nothing to me. 
I've undertaken to land the cargo, and I will do 
it, if I live. If I die, there's nothing to be said, 
you know ; but I don't say I'll ever undertake 
another of the sort. It does not answer, Mr. 
Radford. It makes a man think too much, to 
know that other people have got so much money 
staked on such a venture." 

" Ay, but that is the very cause why every 
one RYiou\Oi exerl V\\iuae\^ " ^w%v«cte^ V\va QO\si« 
I panion. " I \oal ^tV,^ xYiowa^c^^ v^Mxv^'fc Vj N^^ 
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last atTair, twenty by the other ; but I tell you, 
Harding, I have more than both upon this, and 
ifthisfail— " 

He paused, and did not finish the sentence ; 
but he set bis teeth hard, and seemed to draw 
his breath with difficulty. 

** That*s a bad plan," said the smuggler ; ** a 
bad plan, in all ways. You wish to make up all 
at one run, and so you double the venture ; but 
you should know by this time that one out of 
four pays very well, and we have seldom failed 
to do one out of two or three ; but the more 
money people get, the more greedy they are of 
it ; so that because you put three times as much 
as enough on one freight, you must needs put 
ave times on the other, and ten times on the 
third, risking a greater loss every time for a 
greater gain, I'll have to do with no more of 
these things. Pm contented with little, and 
don't like such great speculations." 

" Oh, if you are afraid," cried Mr. Radford, 
** you can give it up ! I dare say we can find 
some one else to land the goods." 

** As to being afraid, that I am not," answered 
Harding, " and having undertaken the run, Pll 
do it. I'm not half so much afraid as you are, 
for I've not near so much to lose — only ray life 
or liberty, and three hundred pounds. But still, 
Mr. Radford, I do not like to think that if any 
thing goes wrong you'll be so much hurt ; and 
it makes a man feel queer. If I have a few hun- 
dreds in a boat, and nothing to lose but myself 
and a dozen of tubs, 1 go about it as gay as a lark, 
and as cool and quiet as a dog-fish ; but if any- 
thing were to go wrong now, why it would be — " 

" Ruin — utter ruin !" said Mr. Radford. 

" I dare say it would," rejoined the smuggler ; 
«*but, nevertheless, your coming down here 
every other day, and sending for me, does no 
good, and a great deal of harm. It only teazes 
me, and sets me always thinking about it, when 
the best way is not to think at all, but just to do* 
the thing andl get it over. Besides, you'll have 
people noticing your being so often down here, 
and you'll make them snspect something is 
going on." 

" But it is necessary, my good fellow," an- 
swered the other, ** that we should settle all our 
plans. I must have people ready, and horses 
and help, in case of need." 

" Ay, that you must," replied the smuggler, 
thoughtfully. " I think you said the cargo was 
light goods." 

" Almost all India," said Radford, in return. 
'* Shawls and painted silks, and other things of 
great value but small bulk. There are a few 
bales of lace, too ; but the whole will require 
well nigh a hundred horses to carry it, so that 
we must have a strong muster." 

" Ay, and men who -fight too," rejoined Har- 
ding. *' You know there are Dragoons down at 
Folkestone 1" 

" No ! when did they come 1" exclaimed Rad- 
ford, eagerly. *' That's a bad job — that's a bad 
job ! Perhaps they suspect already. Perhaps 
some of those fellows from the other side have 

given information, and these soldiers are sent 
own in consequence: I shouldn't wonder, I 
shouldn't wonder.'' 

"Pooh — nonsense, Mr. Radford!" replied 
Harding; "yoa are always bo suspicious Some 
daf or another y mil suspect me." 

D 



" I suspect everybody," cried Raiford, vehe- 
mently, **and I have good cause. I have 
known men do such things for a pitiful gain 
as would hang them, if there were any just pun- 
ishment for treachery." 

Harding laughed, but he did not explain the 
catise of his merriment, though probably he 
thought that Mr. Radford himself would de 
many a thing for a small gain which would not 
lightly touch his soul's salvation. He soon 
proceeded, however, to reply, in a grave tone, 
'^ That's a bad plan, Mr. Radford. No man is 
ever well served by those whom he suspects. 
He had better never have anything to do with a 
person he doubts ; so, if you doubt me, I'm quite 
willing to give the business up, for I don^t haU 
like it." 

"Oh, no!" said Radford, in a smooth and 
coaxing tone, " I did not mean you, Harding ; I 
know you too well for as honest a fellow as'ever 
lived ; but I do doubt those fellows on the other 
side, and I strongly suspect they peached about 
the other two affairs. Besides, you said some- 
thing about Dragoons, and we have not had 
any of that sort of vermin here for a year or 
more." 

"You frighten yourself about nothing," an- 
swered Harding. " There is but a troop of them 
ye'^, though they say more are expected. But 
what good are Dragoons 1 I have run many a 
cargo under their very noses, and hope I shall 
live to run many another. As to stopping this 
traffic, they are no more good than so many old 
women !" 

" But you must get it all over before the rest 
come," replied Mr. Radford, in an argumenta- 
tive manner, taking hold of the \^^\ of his 
companion's jacket ; " there's no use or running 
more risk than needful. And you must remem- 
ber that we have a long way to carry the goods 
after they are landed. Then is the most dan> 
gerous time." 

" I don't know that," said Harding ; " but, 
however, you must provide for that, and must 
also look out for hides* for the things. I won't 
have any of them down with me ; and when I 
have landed them safely, though I dun't mind 
giving a help to bring them a little way inland, 1 
won't be answerable for anything more." 

" No, no, that's all settled," answered his com- 
panion ; " and the hides are all ready too. Some 
can come into my stable, others can be carried 
up to the willow cave — then there's Sir Robert's 
great barn." 

*-Will Sir Robert consent?' asked Harding, 
in a doubtful tone. " He would never have 
anything to do with these matters himself, and 
was always devilish hard upon us. I remember 
he sent my father to jail ten years ago when I 
was a youngster." 

" He must consent," replied Radford, sternly. 
" He dare as soon refuse me as cut off his right 
hand. I tell you, Harding, I have got him in a 
vice, and ode turn of the lever will make him 
cry for mercy when I like. But no more of him. 
I shall use his barn as if it were my own ; and 
it is in the middle of the wood, you know, so 
that it's out of sight. But even if it were not 
for that, we've got nv^w^ ^w^\.V>g.\>;^-g^^.^. ^\v^[gs^ 
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Heaven, there are no wanw of hides in this 
»;uunty ! * 

*' Ay, but the worst of dry goods, and things 
of that kind," rejoined the smuggler, ** is that 
they spoil with a little wet, so that one can't 
sink them in a cut or canal till they are want- 
ed, as one can do ^th tubs. Who do you in- 
tend to send down for them 1 That's one thing 
I must know." 

" Oh, whoever comes, ray son will be with 
them," answered Mr. Radford. As to who the 
others will be, I cannot tell yet. The Ramleys, 
certainly, among the rest. They are always 
ready, and will either fight or run as it may be 
needed." 

** I don't much like them," replied Harding ; 
" they are a bad set. I wish they were hanged 
or out of the country, for, as you say, they will 
either fight, or run, or peach, or anything else 
that suits them — one just as soon as another." 

" Oh, no fear of that — no fear of that !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Radford, in a confident tone, which 
seemed somewhat strange to the ears of his 
companion, afler the suspicions he had heard 
him so lately express ; but the other instantly 
added, in explanation, ** I shall take care that 
iney have no means of peaching, for I will tell 
them nothing about it till they are setting off 
with fifty or sixty others." 

" That's the best way, and the only way with 
such fellows as that," answered Harding ; " but 
if you tell nobody, you'll find it a hard job to 
get them all together." 

" Only let the day be fixed," said Mr. Rad- 
ford, " and I'll have all ready — never fear." 

" That must be your affair,'* replied Harding ; 
"I'm ready whenever you like. Give me a 
dark night and a fair wind, and my part of the 
job is soon done." 

" About this day week, I should think,'* said 
Mr. Radford. "The moon will be nearly out 
by that time." 

"Not much more than half," replied the 
smuggler ; " and as we have got to go far — for 
the ship, you say, will not stand in — we had 
better have the whole night to ourselves. Even 
a bit of a moon is a bad companion on such a 
trip, especially when there is so much money 
risked. No, I think you had better give me 
three days more : then there will be wellnigh 
nothing lef> of her, and she won't rise till three 
or four. We can see what the weather's like, 
too, about that time, and I can come up and let 
you know. But if you'll take my advice, Mr. 
Radford, you'll not be coming down here any 
more, till it's all over, at least. There's no 
good of it, and it may do mischief" 

" Well, now it's all settled, I shall not need 
to do so,'* rejoined the other ; " but I really 
don't see, Harding, why you should so much 
wish me to stay away." 

•* I'll tell you why, Mr. Radford," said Hard- 

ing, putting his hands into the pockets of his 

jacket, " and that very easily. Although you 

have become a great gentleman, and live at a 

fine place inland, people havn't forget when 

you kept a house, and a counting-house too, in 

Hythe, and all that used to go on in those days ; 

and though you are a magistrate, and go out 

bunting and shooting, and all that, the good 

/b/As about have Utile doubt that you have a 

oankering after the old trade yet, only that you 



do your business on a rargei scale than you di& 
then. It's but the other day, when I was in at 
South's, the grocer's, to talk to him about Bome 
stufif he wanted, I heard two men say one to 
the other, as they saw you pass, ' Ay, there 
goes old Radford. I wonder what he's down 
here for !' * As great an old smuggler as ever 
lived,' said the other ; * and a pretty peniiy he's 
made of it. He's still at it, they say ; and 1 
dare say he's down here now upon some such 
concern.' So you see, sir, people talk about it, 
and that's the reason why I say that the less 
you are here the better." 

" Perhaps it is — perhaps it is," answered 
Mr. Radford, quickly ; " and as we've now 
settled all we can settle till you come up, I'll 
take myself home. Good night, Harding — good 
night !" 

** Good night, sir," answered Harding, with 
son)ething like a smile upon his lip ; and, find- 
ing their way down again to the court below, 
they parted. 

" I don't like that fellow at all," said Mr. 
Radford to himself, as he walked away upon 
the road to Hythe, where he had left his horse ; 
" he's more than half inclined to be uncivil. I'll 
have nothing more to do with him after this is 
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over. 

Harding took his way across the fields towards 
Sandgate, and perhaps his thoughts were not 
much more complimentary to his companion 
than Mr. Radford's had been to him ; but in the 
mean time, while each followed his separate 
course homeward, we must remain for a short 
space in the green, moonlight court of Saltwood 
Castle. All remained still and silent for about 
three minutes ; but then the ivy, which at that 
time had gathered thickly round the old walls, 
might be seen to move in the neighbourhood of 
a small aperture in one of the ruined flanking 
towers of the outer wall, to which it had at one 
time probably served as a window, though all 
traces of its original form were now lost. The 
tower was close to the spot where Mr. Radford 
and his companion had been standing ; and al- 
though the aperture we have mentioned looked 
towards the court, joining on to a projecting 
wall in great part overthrown, there was a loop- 
hole on the other side, flanking the very parapet 
on which they had carried on their conversation. 

After the ivy had moved for a moment, as I 
have said, something like a human head was 
thrust out, looking cautiously round the court. 
The next minute a broad pair of shoulders ap- 
peared, and then the whole form of a tall and 
powerful man, who, after pausing for an instant 
on the top of the broken wall, used its fragments 
as a means of descent to the ground below. 
Just as he reached the level of the court, one of 
the loose stones which he had displaced as he 
came down, rolled after him and fell at his side ; 
and, with a sudden start at the first sound, he 
laid his hand on the butt of a large horse-pistol 
stuck in a belt round his waist. As soon as he 
perceived what it was that had alarmed him, he 
took his hand from the weapon again, and 
walked out into the moonlight ; and thence, after 
pacing quietly up and down for two or three 
minutes, to give time for the two other visiters 
of the castle to get to a distance, he sauntered 
slow\y oul l\\TOVig|ti \.\\e ^V,e. Hft tVv^w lutaed 
under lYve waWs XoNww^a \\xe \\vCy» vj^^^ ^\v\^ 
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at that time occupied a part of the valley, oppo- 
site to which he stood gazing for about five 
minutes. When he judged all safe, he gave a 
whistle, upon which the form o( a boy instantly 
started out from the trees, and came running 
across the meadow towards him. 

"Have you heard all, Mr. Mowlel" asked 
the boy, in a whisper, as soon as he was near. 

">li that they said, little Starlight," replied 
the other. " They didn't say enough ; but yet 
it will do ; and you are a clever little fellow. 
But come along," he added, laying his hand on 
the boy's shoulder, "you shall have what I 
promised you, and half a crown more ; and if 
you go on, and tell me all you find out, you 
shall be well paid." 

Thus saying, he walked on with the boy 
towards Hythe, and the scenery round Saltwood 
resumed its silent solitude again. 



CHAPTER VII. 

To a very hungry man, it matters not much 
what is put upon the table, so that it be eata- 
ble ; but with the intellectual appetite the case 
is different, and every one is anxious to know 
who is to be his companion, or what is to be in 
his book. Now Sir Edward Digby was some- 
what of an epicure in human character, and he 
always felt as great a curiosity to enjoy any 
new personage brought before him, as the more 
ordinary epicure desires to taste a new dish. 
He was equally refined, too, in regard to the 
taste of his intellectual food. He liked a good 
deal of flavour, but not too much : a soup9on 
of something, he did not well know what, in a 
man's demeanour gave it great zest, as a soup- 
gon of two or three condiments so blended in a 
salmi as to defy analysis must have charmed 
Vatel ; and, to say the truth, the little he had 
seen or heard of the house in which he now 
was, together with his knowledge of some of 
its antecedents, had awakened a great desire 
for a farther taste of its qualitv. 

When he went down siaira, tnen, ana open- 
ed the dining-room door, his eye naturally ran 
round in search of the new guests. Only two, 
however, had arrived, in the first of whom he 
recognised Mr. Zachaiy Croyland. The other 
was a venerable-looking old man in black, 
whom he could not conceive to be Mr. Radford, 
from the previous account which he had heard 
of that respectable gentleman's character. It 
turned out, however, that the person before 
him — who had been omitted by Sir Robert 
Croyland in the enumeration of his expected 
visiters — was the clergyman of the neighbouring 
village ; and being merely a plain, good man, of 
very excellent sense, but neither rich, noble, 
nor thrifty, was nobody in the opinion of the 
baronet. 

As soon as Sir Edward Digby appeared, Mr. 
Zachary Croyland, with his back tall, straight 
and stiff* as a poker, advanced towards him, 
and shook him cordially by the hand. " Wel- 
come, welcome, my young friend," he said; 
" you've kept your word, I see ; and that's a 
good sign of any man, especially when he 



Enows tEat there's neither pleasure, j)rofit, norli 
poPoJaritf to be gained by so doing ; and rm\ 



sure there's none of either to be had in this re< 
mote corner of the world. You have some 
object, of course, in coming among us — foi 
every man has an object— but what it is I can't 
divine." 

" A very great object indeed, my dear sir," 
replied the young officer with a smile ; "I wish 
to cultivate the acquaintance of an old friend 
of my father's — ^your brother here, who was 
kind enough to invite me." 

"A very unprofitable sort of plant to culti- 
vate," answered Mr. Croyland, in a voice quite 
loud enough to be heard by the whole roouL 
" It won't pay tillage, I should think ; but yon 
know your own affairs best. Here, Edith, my 
love, I must make you better acquainted with 
my young fellow-traveller. Doubtless he is 
perfectly competent to talk as much nonsense 
to you as any other young man abOut town, 
and has imported, for the express benefit of the 
young ladies in the country, all the sweet 
things and pretty speeches last in vogue. But 
he can, in his saner moments, and if you just 
let him know that you are not quite a fool, be- 
stow ypon you some small portion of common 
sense, which he has picked up, Heaven knows 
how ! He couldn't have it by descent, for he 
is an eldest son, and that portion of th^ family 
property is always reserved for the younger 
children." 

Mrs. Barbara Croyland, who found that her 
brother Zachary was riding his horse somewhat 
hard, moved across the room with the super- 
fluity of whalebone which she had in her stays 
crackling at every step, as if expressly to at- 
tract attention and laying her hand on Mr. 
Croyland's arm, she whispered, " Nowdo, broth- 
er, be a little civil and kind. There's no use 
of hurting people's feelings; and if Robert 
hasn't as much sense as you, there's no use 
you should always be telling him so." 

" Pish ! nonsense !" cried Mr. Croyland. 
" Hold your tongue, Bab. You're a good soul 
as ever lived, but a great fool into the bargain ; 
so don't meddle. I should think you had 
burned your fingers enough with it by this 

lllUs 

" iind I'm sure you're a good soul too, if you 
would but let people know it," replied Mrs. Bar- 
bara, anxious to soften and keep down all the 
little oddities and ^perities of her family circle 
in the eyes of Sir Edward Digby. 

But she only showed them the more by so 
doing, for Mr. Croyland was not to be caught 
by honey ; and, besides, the character which 
she, in her simplicty, thought fit to attribute to 
him, was the very last upon the face of the 
earth which he coveted. Every man has his 
vanity ; and it is an imp that takes an infinite 
variety of different forms, frequently the most 
hideous or the most absurd Now Mr. Croy- 
land's vanity lay in his oddity and acerbity. 
There was nothing on earth which he consid- 
ered so foolish as good nature, and he was 
heartily ashamed of the large portion with 
which heaven had endowed him. 

"la good soul!" he exclaimed. "Let me 
tell you, Bab, you are very much mistaken in 
that, as in every other thing you say or do. I 
am nothing mox^ ww \'a.'&'& ^-axv "a. ^^t^ ^«ft^a»^ 
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*• Well, I do believe you are," said the lady, 
with her own particular vanity mortified into a 
state of irritation, " and the only way is to let 
you alone." 

While this conversation had been passing 
between brother and sister, Sir Edward Digby, 
taking advantage of the position in which they 
stood, and which masked his own operations 
from the rest of the party, bent down to speak 
a few words to Edith, who, whatever they were 
looked up with a smile, faint and thoughtful 
indeed, but still expressing as much cheerful- 
ness as her countenance ever showed. The 
topic which he spoke upon might be common- 
place, but what he said was said with grace, and 
had a degree of originality in it mingled with 
courtliness and propriety of expression, which 
at once awakened attention and repaid it. It 
was not strong beer — it was not strong spirit — 
but it was like some delicate kind of wine, which 
has more power than the fineness of the flavour 
suffers to be apparent at the first taste. 

Their conversation was not long, however ; 
for 1)y the time that the young gentleman and 
lady had exchanged a few sentences, and Mr. 
Croyland had finished his discussion with his 
sister, t|je name of Mr. Radford was announ- 
ced, and Sir Edward Digby turned quickly 
round to examine the appearance of the new- 
comer. As he did so, however, his eye fell for 
a moment upon the countenance of Edith 
Croyland, and he thought he remarked an ex- 
pression of anxiety not unmingled with pain, 
till the door closed after admitting a single 
figure, when a look of relief brightened her face, 
and she gave a glance across the room to her 
sister. The younger girl instantly rose ; and 
while her father was busy receiving Mr. Rad- 
ford with somewhat profuse attention, she 
gracefully crossed the room, and seating her- 
self by Edith, laid her hand upon her sister's, 
whispering something to her with a kindly look. 

Sir Edwai:d Digby marked it all, and liked it ; 
for there is something in the bottom of man's 
heart which has always a sympathy with affec- 
tion ; but he, nevertheless, did not fail to take 
a complete survey of the personage who en- 
tered, and whom I must now present to the 
reader somewhat more distinctly than I could 
do by the moonlight. Mr. Richard Radford was 
a tall, thin, but large-boned man, with dark 
eyes and overhanging shaggy brows, a hook 
nose considerably depressed towards the point, 
a mouth somewhat wide, and teeth very fine for 
his age, though somewhat straggling and shark- 
like. His hair was very thick, and apparently 
coarse ; his arms long and powerful ; and his 
legs, notwithstanding the meagerness of his 
body, furnished with very respectable calves. 
On the whole, he was a striking but not a 
prepossessing person ; and there was a look 
of keenness and cupidity, we might almost say 
voracity, in his eye, with a bend in the brow, 
which would have given the observer an idea 
of great quickness of intellect and decision of 
character, if it had not been for a certain de- 
gree of weakness about the partly opened 
mouth, which seemed to be in opposition to the 
latter characteristic. He was dressed in the 
height of the mode, with Jarge buckles in his 
aboes and smaller ones at bis knees, a light 
dresa-sword hanging not ungrsLtefally by his 



side, and a profusion of lace and erubroideij 
about his apparel. 

Mr. Radford replied to the courtesies of Sii 
Robert Croyland with perfect self-possession — 
one might almost call it self-sufficiency — but 
with no grace and some stiffness. He was then 
introduced in form to Sir Edward Digby, bow- 
ing low, if that could be called a bow which 
was merely an inclination of the rigid epine 
from a perpendicular position to an angle of 
forty-five with the horizon. The young offi 
cer's demeanour formed a very striking contrast 
with that of his new acquaintance, not much 
in favour of the latter ; but he showed that, as 
Mr. Croyland had predicated of him, he was 
quite prepared to say a great many courteous 
nothings in a very civil and obliging tone. Mr. 
Radford declared himself delighted at the 
honour of making his acquaintance, and Sir 
Edward pronounced himself charmed at the op- 
portunity of meeting him. Mr. Radford hoped 
that he was going to honour their poor place 
for a considerable length of time, and Sir Ed- 
ward felt sure that the beauty of such scenery, 
and the delights of such society, would be the 
cause of much pain to him when he was com- 
pelled to tear himself away. 

A low but merry laugh from behind them 
caused both the gentlf>inen to turn their heads, 
and they found the sparkling eyes of Zara 
Croyland fixed upon them. She instantly 
dropped her eyelids, however, and coloured a 
little at being detected. It was evident enough 
that she had been weighing the compliments 
she heard, and estimating them at their right 
value, which made Mr. Radford look somewhat 
angry, but elicited nothing from Sir Edward 
Digby but a gay glance at the beautiful little 
culprit, which she caught, even through the 
thick lashes of her downcast eyes, and which 
served to reassure her. 

Sir Robert Croyland himself was displeased ; 
but Zara was in a degree a spoiled child, and 
had established for herself a privilege of doing 
what she liked, unscolded. To turn the con- 
versation, therefore. Sir Robert, in a tone of 
great regard, inquired particularly afler his 
young friend Richard, and said he hoped that 
they were to have the pleasure of seeing hinu 

*' I trust so — I trust so. Sir Robert," replied 
Mr. Radford ; " but you know I am totally 
unacquainted with his movements. He had 
gone away upon some business, the servants 
told me, and I waited as long as I could for 
him ; but I did not choose to keep your dinner, 
Sir Robert ; and if he does not choose to come 
in time, the young dog must go without. Pray 
do not stop a moment for him." 

"Business!" muttered Mr. Croyland; "ei- 
ther cheating the king's revenue, or making 
love to a milkmaid, I'll answer for him ;" 
but the remark passed unnoticed, for Sir Rob- 
ert Croyland, who was always anxious to 
drown his brother's somewhat too pertinent 
observations without giving the nabob any of- 
fence, was loudly pressing Mr. Radford to let 
them wait for half an hour, in order to giye 
time for the young gentleman's arrival. 

His father, however would not hear of sucsb 
a proceeding ; and the bell was rung, and din« 
net ordeied.. llwa,^ ^Va,ced u^ou the table wiUi 
great exped\l\on, and X\ve v^tv^ mw^dxa^«^!^ 
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the dining-room. Mr. Radford handed in the 
baronet's sister, who, was to say the truth, an 
enigma to him. for he himself could form no 
conception of her good-nature, simplicity, and 
kindness, and consequently thought that all 
the mischief she occasionally caused must 
originate in well-concealed spite, which gave 
him a great reverence for her character. Sir 
Edward Digby, notwithstanding a hint from 
Sir Robert to take in his youngest daughter, 
advanced to Miss Croyland, and secured her, 
as he thought, for himself; while the brother 
of the master of the house followed with the 
fair Zara, leaving the clergyman and Sir Rob- 
ert to come together. By a manoeuvre on the 
part of Edith, hovever, favoured by her father, 
but nearly frustiated by the busy spirit of her 
aunt. Miss Croyland got placed between Sir 
Robert and the clergyman, while the youngest 
daughter of the hpuse was seated by Sir Ed- 
ward Digby, leaving a chair vacant between 
herself and her worthy parent for young Rad- 
ford when he should arrive. 

All this being arranged to the satisfaction of 
everybody but Sir Edward Digby, grace was 
said, after a not very decent hint from Sir Rob- 
ert Croyland that it ought not to be too long, 
and the dinner commenced with the usual 
attack upon soup and fish. It must not be 
supposed, however, because we have ventured 
to say that the arrangement was not to the 
satisfaction of Sir Edward Digby, that the young 
baronet was at all disinclined to enjoy his 
pretty little friend's society nearer than the 
opposite side of the table. Nor must it be 
imagined that his sage reflections in regard to 
keeping himself out of danger had at aU made 
a coward of the gallant soldier. The truth is, 
he had a strong desire to study Edith Croyland : 
not on account of any benefit which that study 
could be of to himself, but with other motives and 
views, which upon the whole, were very lauda- 
ble. He wished to see into her mind and, by 
those slight indications which were all he 
could expect her to display — but which, never- 
theless, to a keen observer, often tell a his- 
tory better than a whole volume of details — to 
ascertain some facts in regard to which he 
took a considerable interest. Being somewhat 
eager in his way, and not knowing how long 
h^ might find it either convenient or safe to 
remain in his present quarters, he had deter- 
mined to commence the campaign as soon as 
possible ; but, frustrated in his first attack, he 
determined to change his plan of operations, 
and besiege the fair Zara as one of the enemy's 
outworks. He accordingly laughed and talked 
with her upon almost every subject in the 
world during the first part of dinner, skilfully 
leading her up to the pursuits of her sister and 
herself in the country, in order to obtain a 
clear knowledge of their habits and course of 
proceeding, that he might take advantage of it 
at an g^fter-period, for purposes of his own. 

The art of conversation, when properly regard- 
ed, forms a regular system of tactics, in which, 
notwithstanding the various manoeuvres of your 
adversary, and the desultory fire kept up by 
indifferent persons around, you still endeavour 
to carry the line of advance in the direction that 
yoa wiBh, and to fraatrate every effort to turn 
it towarda any point that may not be agreea- 



ble to you, rall3ring it here, giving it a bend 
there ; presenting a sharp angle at one place ; 
an obtuse one at another; and niising from 
time to time a barrier or a breastwork for 
the purpose of preventing the adverse force 
from turning your flank and getting into your 
rear. 

But the mischief was in the present instance, 
that Sir Edward Digby's breastworks were too 
low for such an active opponent as Zara Croy- 
land. They might have appeared a formidable 
obstacle in the way of a scientific opponent ; 
but with all the rash valour of youth, which is 
so frequently successful where practice and 
experience fail, she walked straight up, and ^ 
jumped over them, taking one line after anoth- 
er, till Sir Edward Digby found that she had 
nearly got into the heart of his camp. It was 
all so easy and natural, however, so gay and 
cheerful, that he could not feel mortified even 
at his own want of success ; and though five 
times she darted away from the subject, and 
began to talk of other things, he still renewed 
it, expatiating upon the pleasures of a country 
life, and upon how much more rational as well 
as agreeable it was, when compared to the 
amusements and whirl of the town. 

Mr. Zachary Croyland, indeed cut across 
them often, listening to what they said, and 
sometimes smiling significantly at Sir Edward 
Digby, or at other times replying himself to 
what either of the two thought fit to discourse 
upon. Thus, then, when the young baronet 
was descanting sagely of the pleasures of the 
country, as compared with those of the town, 
good Mr. Croyland laughed merrily, saying, 
"You will soon have enough of it. Sir Edward, 
or else you are only deceiving that poor foolish 
girl ; for what have you to do with the country 1 
you who have lived the best part of your life 
in cities, and among their denizens. I dare 
say, if the truth were told now, you would give 
a guinea to be walking up the Mall, instead of 
sitting down here, in this old crumbling, crazy 
house, speaking courteous nonsense to a pretty 
little milkmaid." 

" Indeed, my dear sir, you are very much 
mistaken," replied Sir Edward, gravely. " You 
judge all men by yourself: and because you 
are fond of cities, and the busy haunts of men, 
you think I must be so too." 

" I fond of cities and the busy haunts of 
men 1" cried Mr. Croyland in a tone of high 
indignation ; but a laugh that ran round the 
table, and in which even the worthy clergyman 
joined, showed the old gentleman that he had 
been taken in by Sir Edward's quietly-spoken 
jest ; and, at the same time, his brother ex- 
claimed, still laughing, "He hit you fairly 
there, Zachary. He has found out the full 
extent of your love for your fellow-creatures 
already." 

** Well, I forgive him — I forgive him !" said 
Mr. Croyland, with more good-humour thai 
might have been expected. " I had forgottei 
that I had told him, four or five days ago, m) 
hatred for all cities, and especially for that 
great mound of greedy emmets, which onfortu 
natey, is the capital of this cowjafcrj , \ ^<i^^ax.v 
I xievex go vaXo \)aa.X ^^ax. ^^is. o.^ \w^^35i^^:^^ "^^^^ 
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its doors are hourly vomiting forth, but they 
put me in mind of the white ants in India, 
just the same squalid-looking, active and vora- 
cious vermin as themselves, running over every 
thing that obstructs them, intruding themselves 
everywhere, destroying everything that comes 
in their way, and acting as an incessant torment 
to every one within reach. Certainly, the white 
ants are the less venomous of the two races, 
and somewhat prettier to look at; but still 
there's a wonderful resemblance." 

** I don't approve at all of your calling me a 
milkmaid, uncle," said Zara, shaking her small 
delicate finger at Mr. Croyland across the 
table. ** It*s very wrong and ungrateful of you. 
See if ever I milk your cow for you again !" 

" Then PU milk it myself, my dear," replied 
Mr. Croyland with a good>humoured smile at 
his fair niece. 

** You cannot — ^you cannot !" cried Zara. 
•* Fancy Sir Edward, what a picture it made, 
when one day I went over to my uncle's, and 
foand him with a frightful-looking black man, 
in a turban, whom he brought over from Heav- 
en knows where, trying to milk a cow he had 
just bought, and neither of them able to man- 
age it. My uncle was kneeling upon his 
cocked hat, among the long grass, looking, as 
be acknowledges, like a kangaroo; the cow 
had got one of her feet in the pail, kicking 
most violently; and the black man, with a 
white turban round his head, was upon both 
his knees before her, beseeching her in some 
heathen language to be quiet. It was the finest 
sight I ever saw, and would have made a beauti- 
ful picture of the *Worship of the Cow,* which is 
as I am told, customary in the country where 
!K>th the gentlemen came from." 

** Zara, my dear — Zara !" cried Mrs. Barbara, 
who was frightened to death lest her niece 
should deprive herself of all share in Mr. Croy- 
land's fortune. "You really should not tell 
such a atory of your uncle." 

But the worthy gentleman himself was laugh- 
ing till the tears ran down his cheeks. "It's 
quite true — it's quite true !" he exclaimed, " and 
she did milk the cow, though we couldn't. The 
ill-tempered devil was as quiet as a lamb with 
ber, though she is so vicious with every male 
thing, that I have actually been obliged to have 
a woman in the cottage within a hundred yards 
of the house, for the express purpose of milking 
her." 

** That's what you should have done at first." 
said Mr. Radford, putting down the fork with 
which he had been diligently devouring a large 
plateful of lish. "Instead of having nothing 
but men about yon, you should have had none 
but your coachman and footman, and all the 
rest women." 

"Ay, and married ray cook-maid," replied 
Mr. Croyland, sarcastically. 

Sir Robert Croyland looked down into his 
plate with a quivering lip and a heavy brow, as 
if he did not well know whether to laugh or be 
angry. The clergyman smiled, Mr. Radford 
looked furious, but said nothing, and Mrs. Bar- 
bara exclaimed, " Oh, brother, you should not 
say such things ! and besides, there are many 
cook-maids who are very nice, pretty, respecta- 
ble people." 

" Well, sister, Pll think of it," said Mr. Croy- 



land, dryly, but with a good deal of fun twink- 
ling in the corner of his eyes. 

It was too much for the light heart of Zara 
Croyland; and, holding down her head, she 
laughed outright, although she knew that Mr 
Radford had placed himself in the predicament 
of which her uncle spoke, though he had been 
relieved of the immediate consequence for some 
years. 

What would have been the result is difficalt 
to say, for Mr. Radford was waxing wroth ; but 
at that moment the door was flung hastily open, 
and a young gentleman entered, of some three 
or four-and-twenty years of age, bearing a strong 
resemblance to Mr. Radford, though undoubted- 
ly of much more pleasant and graceful appear- 
ance. He was well dressed, and his coat, 
lined with white silk of the finest texture, was 
cast negligently back from his chest, with an aii 
of carelessness which was to be traced in all the 
rest of his apparel. Everything he wore was 
as good as it could be, and everything became 
him ; for he was well formed, and his move- 
ments were free and even graceful ; but every- 
thing seemed to have been thrown on in a 
hurry, and his hair floated wild and straggling 
round his brow,as if neither comb nor brush had 
touched it for many hours. It might have been 
supposed that this sort of disarray proceeded 
from haste when he found himself too late and 
his father gone ; but there was an expression oi 
reckless indifference about his face which led 
Sir Edward Digby to imagine that this apparent 
negligence was the habitual characteristic of 
his mind, rather than the effect of any acci- 
dental circumstance. His air was quite self-pos- 
sessed, though hurried ; and a flashing glance of 
his eye round the tab! -, resting for a moment lon- 
ger on Sir Edward Digby than on any one else, 
seemed directed to ascertain whether the party 
assembled was one that pleased him, before he 
chose to sit down to the board with them. He 
made no apology to Sir Robert Croyland for being 
too late, but shook hands with him in return for 
the very cordial welcome he met with, and then 
seated himself in the vacant chair, nodding to 
Miss Croyland familiarly, and receiving a cold 
inclination of the head in return. One of the 
servants inquired if he would take soup and 
fish; but he replied abruptly, "No; bring me 
fish. No soup : I hate such messes." 

In the mean time, by one of those odd turns 
which sometimes take place in conversation, 
Mr. Croyland, the clergyman, and Mr. Radford 
himself were once more talking together, the 
latter having apparently overcome his indigna- 
tion at the nabob's tart rejoinder, in the hope ana 
expectation of saying something still more biting 
to him in return. Like many a great general, 
however he had not justly appreciated the power, 
of his adversary as compared with his own 
strength. Mr. Croyland, soured at an early 
period of life had acquired, by long practice and 
experience, a habit of repartee when his preju- 
dices or his opinions (and they are very different 
things) were assailed, which was overpowering. 
A large fund of natural kindness and good-hu* 
mour formed a curious substratum for the acer- 
bity which had accumulated above it, and his 
love of a joke would often show itself in a heartj 
peal of laughter, even at his own expense, when 
the attack r'^on him was made in a good spirit 
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Dy one for whom he had any affection or esteem. 
Bat if he despised or disliked his assailant, as 
was the case with Mr. Radford, the bitterest 
possible retort was sure to be given in the few- 
est possible words. 

In order to lead away from tne obnoxious 
subject, the clergyman returned to Mr. Croy- 
land's hatred of London, saying, not very ad- 
visedly, perhaps, just as young Mr. Radford en- 
tered, " I cannot imagine, my dear sir, why you 
have such an animosity to our magnificent cap- 
ital, and to all that it contains, especially when 
we all know you to be as beneficent to individ- 
uals as you are severe upon the species collect- 
ively." 

*♦ My dear Cruden, you'll only make a mess 
of it," replied Mr. Croyland. " The reason why 
I do sometimes befriend a poor scoundrel whom 
I happen to know, is because it is less pleasant 
for me to see a rascal suffer than to do what's 
just by him. I have no will and no power to 
punish all the villainy I see, otherwise my arm 
would be tired enough of flogging in this county 
of Kent. But I do not understand why I should 
be called upon to like a great agglomeration of 
blackguards in a city, when I can have the same 
diluted in the country. Here we have about a 
hundred scoundrels to the square mile; in 
London we have a hundred to the square yard." 

" Don't you think, sir, that they may be but 
the worse scoundrels in the country because 
they are fewer 1" demanded Mr. Radford. 

** I am beginning to fancy so," answered Mr. 
Croyland, dryly, " but I suppose in London the 
number makes up for the want of intensity." 

"Well, it's a very fine city," rejoined Mr. 
Radford ; " the emporium of the world, the 
nurse of arts and sciences, the birthplace and 
the theatre of all that is great and majestic in 
the efforts of human intellect." 

*♦ And equally of all that is base and vile," 
answered his opponent; "it is the place to 
which all smuggled goods naturally tend, Rad- 
ford. Every uncustomed spirit ; every pro- 
hibited ware, physical and intellectual, there 
finds its mart ; and the chief art that is prac- 
.Xised is to cheat as cleverly as may be — the 
chief science learned, is how to defraud without 
bsing detected. We are improving in the coun- 
try daily— daily, but we have Bot reached the 
skill of London yet. Men make large fortunes 
in the country in a few years by merely cheat- 
ing the Customs, but in London they make large 
fortunes in a few months by cheating every- 
body." 

" So they do in India," replied Mr. Radford, 
who thought he had hit the tender place. 

"True, true!" cried M. Croyland; "and 
then we go and set up for country gentlemen, 
and cheat still. What rogues we are, Radford ! 
eh 1 I see you know the world. It is very well 
for me to say I made all my money by curing 
men, not by robbing them. Never you believe 
it, my good friend. It is not in human nature,, 
is it 1 No, no ! tell that to the marines. No 
man ever made a fortune but by plunder, that's 
a certain fact." 

The coursf) of Sir Robert Croyland's dinner-^ 
jiarty seemed to promise very pleasantly at this 
juncture ; but Sir Edward Digby, though some- 
what amused, was not himself fond of sharp 
words, and had some compassion upon the ladies 



at the table. He therefore stepped in ; and 
without seeming to have noticed that there was 
anything passing between Mr. Radford and the 
brother of his host except the most delicate 
courtesies, he contrived, by some well-directed 
questions in regard to India, to give Mr. Croy- 
land an inducement to deviate from the sarcas- 
tic into the expatiative; and having set him 
cantering upon one of his hobbies he lefl him tc • 
finish his excursion, and returned to a conver- 
sation which had been going on between him 
and the fair Zara in somewhat of a low tone, 
though not so low as to show any mutual de- 
sign of keeping it from the ears of those around. 
Young Radford had in the mean time been ma 
king up for the loss of time occasioned by his 
absence at the commencement of dinner, and he 
seemed undoubtedly to have a prodigious appe- 
tite. Not a word had passed from father to son, 
or son to father; and a stranger might have 
supposed \hem in no degree related to each 
other. Indeed, the young gentleman had hith- 
erto spoken to nobody but the servant; and 
while his mouth was employed in eating, his 
quick, large eyes were directed to every face 
round the table in succession, making several 
more tours than the first investigating glance 
which I have already mentioned, and every time 
stopping longer at the countenance of Sir Ed- 
ward Digby than anywhere else. He now, how- 
ever, seemed inclined to take part in that ofiS- 
cer's conversation with the youngest Miss 
Croyland, and did not appear quite pleased to 
find her attention so completely engrossed by a 
stranger. To Edith he vouchsafed not a single 
word ; but hearing the fair lady next to him 
reply to something which Sir Edward Digby had 
said, "Oh, we go out once or twice almost 
every day — sometimes on horseback, but more 
frequently to take a walk," he exclaimed, "Do 
you, indeed, Miss Zaral why, I never meet 
you, and I am always running about the country. 
How is that, I wonder 1" 

Zara smiled, and replied, with an arch look, 
*' Because fortune befriends us, I suppose, Mr. 
Radford ;" but then, well knowing that he was 
not one likely to take a jest in good part, she 
added, " we don't go out to meet anybody, and 
therefore always take those paths where we are 
least likely to do so." 

Still young Radford did not seem half to like 
her reply ; but, nevertheless, he went on in the 
same tone, continually interrupting her conver- 
sation with Sir Edward Digby, and endeavour- 
ing, after a fashion not at all uncommon, to 
make himself agreeable by preventing people 
from following the course they are inclined to 
pursue. The young baronet rather liumoured 
him than otherwise, for he wished to see as 
deeply as possible into his character. He asked 
him to drink wine with him ; he spoke to him 
,once or twice without being called upon to do 
'so ; and he was somewhat .- mused to see that 
^he fair Zara was a good d 'al annoyed at the 
encouragement he gave to her comi anion on 
the left to join in their convf;rsation. 
. He was soon satisfied, however, in regard to 
the young man's mind and character. Richard 
Radford had evidently received what is called a 
good education, which is, in fact, no education 
at all. He had been taught a great many thia^ ^ 
he knew a frpod d^^% \v>a\. >\!iaX ^\wv:2«k ^^sjSicsi 
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and truly constitutes education was totally want- 
ing. He had not learned how to make use of 
that which he had acquired, either for his own 
benefit or for that of society. He had been in- 
structed, not educated, and there is the greatest 
possible difference between the two. He was 
shrewd enough, but selfish and conceited to a 
high degree, with a sufficient portion of pride to 
be offensive, with sufficient vanity to be irrita- 
ble, with all the wilfulness of a spoiled child, 
and with that confusion of ideas in regard to 
plain right and wrong which is always conse- 
quent upon the want of moral training and 
over-indulgence in youth. To judge from his 
own conversation, the whole end and aim of 
his life seemed to be excitement ; he spoke of 
field sports with pleasure; but the degree of 
satisfaction which he derived from each, ap- 
peared to be always in proportion to the danger, 
the activity, and the fierceness. Hunting he 
liked better than shooting, shooting than fish- 
ing, which latter he declared was only tolerable 
because there was nothing else to be done in the 
spring of the year. But upon the pleasures of 
the chase he would dilate largely, and he told 
several anecdotes of staking a magnificent horse 
here, and breaking the back of another there, 
till poor Zara turned somewhat pale, and begged 
him to desist from such themes. 

" I cannot think how men can be so barbar- 
ous," she said. "Their whole pleasure seems 
to consist in torturing poor animals or killing 
them." 

Young Radford laughed. " What were they 
made forV* he asked. 

" To be used by man, I think, not to be tor- 
tured by him," the young lady replied. 

" No torture at all," said her companion on 
the left. " The horse takes as much pleasure 
in running after the hounds as I do, and if he 
breaks his back or I break my neck, its our 
own fault. We have nobody to thank for it but 
ourselves. The very chance of killing one's 
self gives additional pleasure; and when one 
pushes a horse at a leap, the best fun of the 
whole is the thought whether he will be able 
by any possibility to clear it or not. If it were 
not for hunting and one or two other things of 
the sort, there would be nothing left for an Eng- 
lish gentleman but to go to Italy and put him- 
self at the head of a party of banditti. That 
must be glorious work !" 

« Don't you think, Mr. Radford," asked Sir 
Edward Digby, " that active service in the army 
might offer equal excitement and a more honour- 
able field V 

" Oh, dear no !" cried the young man. " A 
life of slavery compared with a life of freedom ; 
to be drilled and commanded, and made a mere 
machine of, and sent about relieving guards 
and pickets, and doing everything that one is 
told liki a schoolboy ! I would not go into the 
army fo the world ! Pm sure, if I did, I should 
shoot Vb /commanding officer within a month !" 

" Then I would advise you not," ansvpered 
the youiig baronet, " for after the shooting there 
would bo another step to be taken which would 
not be quite so pleasant." 

" Oh^ yon mean the hanging," cried young 
Radford, laughing; "but I would take care 
they should never hang me, for I could shoot 
myself as easily as I could shoot him ; and I 



have a great dislike to strangulation. ^ t's one 
of the few sorts of death that would not please 
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me 

"Come, come, Richard!" said Sir Robert 
Croyland, ii^ a nervous and displeased tone, 
" let us talk of some other subject. You will 
frighten the ladies from table before the cloth is 
off*." 

"It is very odd," said young Radford in a 
low voice, to Sir Edward Digby, without making 
any reply to the master of the house, " it is very 
odd how frightened old men are at the very 
name of death ; when at the best they can have 
but two or three years to live." 

The young officer did not reply, but turned 
the conversation to other things; and the wine 
having been liberally supplied, operated as it 
usually does, at the point where its use stops 
short of excess, in ** making glad the heart of 
man ;" and the conclusion of the dinner was 
much more cheerful and placable than the com- 
mencement. 

The- ladies retired within a few minutes after 
the dessert was set upon the table, and it soon 
became evident to Sir Edward Digby that the 
process of deep drinking, so disgracefully com- 
mon in England at that time, was about to 
commence. He was by no means incapable of 
bearing as potent libations as most men : for 
occasionally, in those days, it was scarcely pos- 
sible to escape excess without giving mortal 
offence to your entertainer ; but it was by no 
means either his habit or his inclination so to 
indulge, and for this evening especially be was 
anxious to escape. He looked, therefore, across 
the table to Mr. Croyland for relief; and that 
gentleman, clearly understanding what he 
meant, gave him a slight nod, and finished his 
first glass of wine after dinner. The bottles 
passed round again, and Mr. Croyland took his 
second glass; but after that he rose without 
calling much attention: a proceeding which 
was habitual with him. When, however. Sir 
Edward Digby followed his example, there was 
a general outcry. Every one declared it was 
too bad ; and Sir Robert said, in a somewhat 
mortified tone, that he feared his wine was not 
so good as that to which his guest had been ac- 
customed. 

"It is only too good, my dear sir," replied 
the young baronet, determined to cut the mat- 
ter short at once and forever ; " so good, indeed, 
that I have been induced to take two more 
glasses than I usually indulge in, and I conse- 
quently feel somewhat heated and uncomforta- 
ble. I shall go and refresh myself by a walk 
through your woods." 

Several more efforts were made to induce 
him to stay, but he was resolute in his course ; 
and Mr. Croyland also came to his aid, exclaim- 
ing, " Pooh, nonsense, Robert ! let every man 
do as he likes. Have not I heard you, a thou- 
sand times, call your house Liberty Halll A 
pretty sort of liberty, indeed, if a man must get 
beastly drunk because you choose to do so." 

" I do not intend to do any such thing, broth- 
er," replied Sir Robert, somewhat sharply ; and 
in the mean while, during this discussion, Sir 
Edward Digby made his escape from the room. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

(hi entering the drawing-room, towards which 
Sir Edward JDigby immediately turned bis steps, 
he found it tenanted alone by Mrs. Barbara 
Croyland, who sat in the window with her 
back towards the door, knitting most dihgently, 
with something pinned to her knee. As it was 
quite beyond the good lady's conception that 
anybody would ever think of quitting the di- 
ning-room so early but her younger brother, 
no sooner did she hear a step, than, jumping at 
conclusions as she usually did, she exclaimed 
aloud, " Isn't he a nice young man, Brother 
Zacharyl I think it will do quite well if 
that—" 

Sir Edward Digby would have given a great 
deal to hear the conclusion of the sentence : 
but his honour was as bright as his sword, 
and he never took advantage of a mistake. 
"It is not your brother, Mrs. Croyland," he 
said ; and then Mrs. Barbara starting up with 
a face like scarlet, tearing her gown at the same 
time by the tug she gave to the pin which at- 
tached her work to her knee, he added with the 
most benevolent intentions, " I think he might 
have been made a very nice young man, if he 
had been properly treated in his youth. But I 
should imagine he was very wild and headstrong 
now." 

Mrs. Barbara stared at him with a face full 
of wonder and confusion ; for her own mind 
was so completely impressed with the subject 
on which she had begun to speak, that she by 
no means comprehended the turn that he in- 
tended to give it, but thought that he also was 
talking of himself, and not of young Radford. 
How it would have ended no mere mortal can 
tell, for when once Mrs. Barbara got into a 
scrape, she floundered most awfully. Luckily, 
however, her brother was close enough behind 
Sir Edward Digby to hear all that passed, and 
he Entered the room while the consternation 
was still fresh upon his worthy sister's counte- 
nance. 

After gazing at her for a moment with a look 
of sour merriment, Mr. Croyland exclaimed, 
" There ! hold your tongue, Bab ; you can't get 
your fish out of the kettle without burning your 
fingers ! Now, my young friend," he continued, 
taking Sir Edward Digby by the arm, and draw- 
ing him aside, ** if you choose to be a great fool, 
and run the risk of falling in love with a pretty 
girl, whom my sister Barbara has determined 
you shall marry, whether you like it or not, and 
who herself, dear little soul, has no intention in 
the WDrld but of playing you like a fish till you 
are caught, and then laughing at you, you will 
find the two girls walking in the wood behind 
the house, as they do every day. But if you 
don't like such amusement, you can stay here 
with me and Bab, and be instructed by her in 
the art and mystery of setting everything to 
wrongs with the very best intentions in the 
world." 

** Thank you, my dear sir," replied Sir Ed- 
ward, smiling; "I think I should prefer the 
fresh air ; and as to the dangers against which 
yoa warn me, I have no fears. The game of ; 
coquetry can be played by two." 

<' Ay, but wo to him who loses !" said Mr. 
O-TiVhiTidt in a more serious tone. ** But go 
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I along with you — go along ! You are a rash 
young man and if you will court your fate, you 
must." 

The young baronet accordingly walked away, 
leaving Mrs. Barbara to recover from her con- 
fusion as she best might, and Mr. Croyland to 
scold her at his leisure, which Sir Edward did 
not in the slightest degree doubt he would do. 
It was a beautiful summer's afternoon in the end 
of August, the very last day of the month, the 
hour about a quarter to six, so that the sun 
had nearly to run a twelfth part of his course 
before the time of his setting. It was warm 
and cheerful, too, but with a freshness in the 
air, and a certain golden glow over the sky, 
which told that it was evening. Not wishing 
exactly to pass before the dining-room windows, 
Sir Edward endeavoured to find his way out 
into the wood behind the house by the stable 
and farmyards ; but he soon found himself in a 
labyrinth from which it was difficult to extricate 
himself, and in the end was obliged to have 
recourse to a stout country lad who was walk- 
ing up towards the mansion with a large pail 
of milk tugging at his hand, and bending in 
the opposite direction to balance the load. 
Right willingly, however, the youth set down 
the pail ; and leaving it to the tender mercies of 
some pigs who were walking about in the yard, 
and did not fail to inquire into the nature of its 
contents, he proceeded to show the way through 
the flower and kitchen gardens, by a small door 
in the wall, to a path which led out at once 
among the trees. 

Now Sir Edward Digby had not the slightest 
idea of which way the two young ladies had gone, 
and it was by no means improbable that, if he 
were left without pilotage in going and return- 
ing, he might lose his way in the wood, which 
as I have said, was very extensive. But all true 
lovers are fond of losing their way ; and as he 
had his sword by his side, he had not the 
slightest objection to that characteristic of an 
Amadis, having in reality a good deal of the 
knight-errant about him, and rather liking » 
little adventure, if it did not go too far. His 
adventures, indeed, were not destined that 
night to be very remarkable ; for, following 
the path about a couple of hundred yards, he 
was led directly into a good, broad, sandy road, 
in which he thought it would be impossible to 
go astray. A few clouds that passed over the 
sky from time to time, cast their fitful and 
fanciful shadows upon the way ; the trees 
waved on either hand ; and, with a small bor- 
der of green turf, the yellow path pursued its 
course through the wood, forming a fine but 
pleasant contrast in colour with the verdure of 
all the other things around. As he went on, 
too, the sky overhead, and the shades among 
the trees, began to assume a rosy hue as the 
day declined farther and farther, and the busy 
little squirrels as numerous as mice, were seen 
running here and there up the trees and along 
the branches, with their bright black eyes 
staring at the stranger with a saucy activity 
very little mingled with fear. The young bar- 
onet was fond of such scenes, and fond of the 
somewhat grave musing which they very natu- 
rally inspire, and he therefore went on, alter- 
nately pondering and admiring, and very well 
contented with V\\% n^^Vr, ^XifiJOaRx >ofc \s3fcN. ^^8^ 
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kis fait fnends or not. Sir Edward, indeed, 
would not allow himself to fancy that he was 
by any means very anxious for Zara*8 company, 
or for Miss Groyland's either ; for he was not 
in the slightest hurry either to fall in love, or to 
acknowledge it to himself even if be were. 
With regard to Edith, indeed, he felt himself in 
no possible danger; for had he continued to 
think hei-, as he had done at first, more beauti- 
ful than her sister — which by this time he did 
not — he was still guarded in her case by feelings 
which, to a man of his character, were as a 
triple shield of brass, or anything a great deal 
stronger. 

He walked on, however, and he walked on ; 
not, indeed, with a very slow pace, but with none 
of the eager hurry of youth after beauty ; till at 
length, when he had proceeded for about half an 
hour, he saw cultivated fields and hedgerows at 
the end of the road he was pursuing, and roon 
after came to the open country, without meeting 
with the slightest trace of Sir Robert Croyland's 
daughters. 

On the right hand, as he issued out of the 
wood, there was a small but very neat and pic- 
turesque cottage, with its little kitchen-garden 
and its flower-garden, its wild roses and its 
vine. 

"I have certainly missed them," said Sir 
Edward Digby to himself, " and I ought to make 
the best use of my time, for it won't do to stay 
here too long. Perhaps they may have gone 
into the cottage. Girls like these o^en seek an 
object in their walk, and visit this poor person 
or that ; and thus thinking, he advanced to the 
little gate, went into the garden, and knocked 
with bis knuckles at the door of the house. . A 
woman's voice bade him come in ; and doing 
so, he found a room small in size, but corres-. 
ponding in neatness and cleanliness with the 
3utside of the place. It was tenanted by three 
persons — a middle-aged woman, dressed as a 
widow, with a fine and placid countenance, who 
was advancing towards the door as he entered ; 
a very lovely girl of eighteen or nineteen, who 
bore a strong resemblance to the widow ; and a 
stout, powerful, good looking man of about 
thirty, well dressed, though without any attempt 
at the appearance of a station above the middle 
class, with a clean, fine, checked shirt, having 
the collar cast back, and a black silk handker- 
chief tied lightly in what is usually termed a 
sailor's knot. The two latter persons were 
sitting very close together, and the girl was 
smiling gayly at something her companion had 
just said. 

** Two lovers ?' thought the young baronet ; 
but, as that was no business of his, he went on 
to inquire of the good woman of the house if 
she had seen some young ladies pass that way ; 
ind having named them, he added, to escape 
scandal, " I am staying at the house, and am 
ifraid, if I do not meet with them, I shall not 
easily find my way back.*' 

" They were here a minute ago, sir," replied 
the widow, ** and they went round to the east. 
They will take the Halden road back, I sup- 
pose. If you make haste yon will catch them 
easily." 

*'Bot which is the Halden road, my good 
adyV asked Sir Edward Digby; and she, 
.arning to the man who was sitting by her 



daughter, said, '* I wish yoa would show the 
gentleman, Mr. Harding." 

The man rose cheerfully enough, considering 
the circumstances, and led the young baronet 
with a rapid step, by a footpath that wound 
round the edge of the wood, to another broat' 
road about three hundred yards distant from 
that by which the young oflicer had couic. 
Then, pointing with bis hand, he said, ** There 
they are, going as slow as a Dutch butter-tub. 
You can't miss them, or the road either, for it 
leads straight on." 

Sir Edward Dighy thanked him, and walked 
forward. A few rapid steps brought him close 
to the two ladies, who — ^though they looked 
upon every part of the wood as more or less 
their home, and consequently felt no fear — 
turned at the sound of a footfall so near, and 
the younger of the two smiled gayly when she 
saw who it was. 

*' What ! Sir Edward Digby !" she exclaimed. 
'* In the name of all that is marvellous, how did 
you escape from the dining-room 1 Why, you 
will be accused of shirking the bottle, coward- 
ice, and roilksopism, and crimes and misde- 
meanours enough to forfeit your commission." 

She spoke gayly, but Sir Edward Digby thought 
that the gayety was not exactly sterling, for 
when first she turned her face had been nearly 
as grave as her sister's. He answered, how- 
ever, in the same tone, '* I must plead guilty to 
all such misdemeanours ; but if they are to be 
rewarded with such pleasure as that of a walk 
with you, I fear I shall often commit them." 

" You must not pay us courtly compliments, 
Sir Edward," said Miss Croyland, "for we poor 
country people do not understand them. I 
hope, however, you left the party peaceable, 
for it promised to be quite the contrary at one 
time, and my uncle and Mr. Radford never 
agree." 

"Oh, quite peaceable, I can assure you." re- 
plied Digby. " I retreated under cover of your 
uncle's movements. Perhaps otherwise I might 
not have got away so easily. He it was who 
told me where I should find you." 

'^ Indeed !" exclaimed Miss Croyland, in a 
tone of surprise ; and then, casting down her 
eyes, she fell into thought. Her sister, how- 
ever, carried on the conversation in her stead, 
saying, "Well, you are the first soldier, Sir 
Edward, I ever saw, who left the table before 
night." 

"They must have been soldiers who had 
seen little service, I should think," replied the 
young ofilcer, " for a man called upon often for 
active exertion soon finds the necessity of keep- 
ing any brains he has got as clear as possible, 
in case they should be needed. In many coun- 
tries where I have been, too, we could get no 
wine to drink, even if we wanted it. Such was 
the case in Canada, and in some parts of Ger- 
many." 

"Have you served in Canada V demanded 
Miss Croyland, suddenly, raising her eyes to 
his face v/ith a look of deep interest. 

"Through almost the wboe of the war," 
replied Sir Edward Digby, quietly, without 
noticing, even by a glance, the change of ex- 
pressipn which his words had produced. He 
then paused for a moment, as if waiting for 
some other question ; but both Miss Croyland 
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and her sister remained perfectly silent, and the 
furmer turned somewhat pale. 

As he saw that neither of his two fair com- 
panions were likely to carry the conversation a 
step farther, the young officer proceeded, in a 
quiet and even light tone, ''This part of the 
country," he continued, " is always connected 
in my mind with Canada ; and, indeed, I was 
glad to accept your father's invitation at once, 
when he was kind enongh to ask me to his 
house ; for, in addition to the pleasure of ma- 
king his personal acquaintance, I longed to see 
scenes which I had often heard mentioned with 
all the deep affection and delight which only 
can be felt by a fine mind for the spot in which 
our brighter years are passed." 

The younger girl looked to her sister, but 
Kdith Croyland was deadly pale, and said no- 
thing ; and Zara inquired in a tone to which 
she too evidently laboured to give the gay cha- 
racter of her usual demeanour, "Indeed, Sir 
Edward! May I ask who gave you such a 
flattering account of our poor country 1 He 
must have been a very foolish and prejudiced 
person — at least so I fear you must think, now 
you have seen it." 

" No, no ! oh, no !" cried Digby, earnestly, 
'* anything but that. I had that account from 
a person so high-minded, so noble, so full of 
6very generous quality of heart, and every fine 
quality of mind, that I was quite sure, ere I 
came here, I should find the people whom he 
mentioned, and the sqenes which he described, 
all that he had stated; and I have not been 
disappointed. Miss Croyland." 

" But you have not named him. Sir Edward," 
said Zara ; " you are very tantalizing. Perhaps 
we may know him, and be sure we shall love 
lim for his patriotism." 

*• He was an officer in the regiment to which 
' then belonged," answered the young baronet, 
' and my dearest friend. His name was Lay- 
von — a most distinguished man, who had al- 
«eady gained such a reputation, that, had his 
tank in the army admitted it, none could have 
been more desired to take the command of the 
forces when Wolfe fell on the Heights of Abra- 
ham. He was too young, however, and had 
too little intertfst to obtain that position. Miss 
Croyland, you seem ill. Let me give you my 
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arm. 

Edith bowed her head quietly, and leaned 
upon her sister, but answered not a word ; and 
Zara gave a glance to Sir Edward Digby which 
he read aright. It was a meaning, a sort of 
relying and imploring look, as if she would have 
said, " I beseech you say no m9re *, she cannot 
bear it." And the young officer abruptly turned, 
the conversation, observing, " The day has been 
very hot. Miss Croyland. You have walked far, 
aod over-fatigued yourself" 

**It is nothing — it is nothing," answered 
Edith, with a deep-drawn breath ; *' it will be 
,»a8t in a moment, Sir Edward. I am frequently 
thus." 

** Too frequently," murmured Zara, gazing at 
ber sister; and Sir Edward Digby replied, "I 
am sure, if such be the case, you should consult 
aome physician." 

Zara shook her head with a melancholy smile, 
wbile her sister walked on, leaning upon her 
ferm in silence, with her eyes bent towards the 



ground, as if in deep thought. " I fear that nf 
physician would do her good," said the younger 
lady, in a low voice ; *' the evil is now con- 
firmed." 

"Nay," replied Digby, gazing at her, **I 
think I know one who could cure her en- 
tirely." 

His look said more than his words, and Zara 
fixed her eyes upon his face for an instant with 
an inquiring glance. The expression then sud- 
denly changed to one of bright intelligence, and 
she answered, " 1 will make you give me his 
name to-morrow, Sir Edward. Not now — not 
now ! I shall forget it." 

Sir Edward Digby was not slow in taking a hint, 
and he consequently made no attempt to bring 
the conversation back to the subject which had 
so much affected Miss Croyland; but, lest a 
dead silence should too plainly mark that he 
saw into the cause of the faintness which had 
come over her, he went on talking to her sister, 
^nd Zara soon resumed, at least to all appear- 
ance, her own light spirits again. But Digby 
had seen her under a different aspect, which 
was known to few besides her sister ; and, to 
say the truth, though he had thought her spark- 
ling frankness very charming, yet the deeper 
and tenderer feelings which she had displayed 
towards Edith were still more to his taste. 

" She is not the light coquette her uncle re- 
presents her," he thought, as they walked on : 
** there is a true and feeling heart beneath — one 
whose affections, if strongly excited and then 
disappointed, might make her as sad and cheer- 
less as this other poor girl." 

He had not much time to indulge either in 
such meditations or in conversation with his 
fair companion ; for, when they were w^ithin 
about a mile of the house, old Mr. Croyland 
was seen advancing towards them with his 
usual brisk air and quick pace. 

*' Well, young people, well," he said, coming 
forward, " I bring the soberness of age to tem- 
per the lightness of youth." 

" Oh, we are all very sober, uncle," replied 
Zara. " It is only those who stay in the house 
drinking wine who are otherwise." 

" I have not been drinking wine, saucy girl," 
answered Mr. Croyland ; " but come, Edith, I 
want to speak with you ; and, as the road is too 
narrow for four, we'll pair off, as the rascals 
who ruin the country in the House of Commons 
term it. Troop on, Miss Zara. There's a gal- 
lant cavalier who will give you his arm, doubt- 
less, if you will ask it." 

"Indeed I shall do no such thing," replied 
the fair lady, walking on ; and, while Edith and 
her uncle came slowly after, Sir Edward Digby 
and the youngest Miss Croyland proceeded on 
their way, remaining silent for som^ minutes, 
though each, to say the truth, was busily think 
ing how the conversation which had been inter 
rupted might best be renewed. It was Zara 
who spoke first, however, looking suddenly up 
in her companion's face with one of her bright 
and sparkling smiles, and saymg, '*It is a 
strange house is it not, Sir Edward ? and we 
are a strange family 1" 

" Nay, I do not see that," replied the young 
officer. " With every new person whose ac- 
quaintance we make, we are like a trav^lV^x l^x 
the first Urn© Vn o^ 1ot«v%\x osvajtar^^ ^sA. ^saos^ 
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learn the secrets of the land before we can find 
our way rightly." 

" Oh, secrets enough here !" cried Zara. 
** Every one has his secret but myself. I have 
none, thank God ! My good father is full of 
them ; Edith, you see, has hers ; my uncle is 
loaded with one, even now, and eager to dis- 
burden himself; but my aunt's are the most 
curious of all, for they are everlasting ; and not 
only that, but though most profound, they are 
sure to be known in five minutes to the whole 
world. Try to conceal them how she may, 
they are sure to drop out before the day is over ; 
and, whatever good schemes she may have 
against any one, no defence is needed, for they 
are sure to frustrate themselves. What are you 
laughing at, Sir Edward t Has she begun upon 
you already V* 

"Nay, not exactly upon me,'* answered Sir 
Edward Digby. "She certainly did let drop 
some words which showed me she had some 
scheme in her head, though whom it referred 
to I am at a loss to divine." 

" Nay, nay, now, you are not frank," cried 
the young lady. " Tell me this moment, if you 
would have me hold you good knight and true ! 
was it roe or Edith that it was all about 1 Nay, 
do not shake your head, my good friend, for I 
will know^, depend upon it ; and if you do not 
tell me, I will ask my aunt myself." 

" Nay, for Heaven's sake do not !" exclaimed 
Sir Edward. " You must not make your aunt 
think that I am a telltale." 

" Oh, I know — I know !" exclaimed the fair 
girl, clapping her hands eagerly : " I can divine 
it all in a minute. She has been telling you 
what an excellent good girl Zara Croyland is, 
and what an admirable wife she would make, 
especially for any man moving in the highest 
society, and hinting, moreover, that she is fond 
of military men, and, in short, that Sir Edward 
Digby could not do better. I know it all—I 
know it all, as well as if I had heard it ! But 
now, my dear sir," she continued, in a graver 
tone, " put all such nonsense out of your head, 
if you would have us such good friends as I think 
we may be. Leave my dear aunt's schemes to 
unravel and defeat themselves, or only think of 
them as a matter of amusement, and do not for 
a moment believe that Zara Croyland has either 
any share in them, or any design of captivating 
you or any other man whatsoever ; for I tell 
you fairly and at once that I never intend — that 
nothing would induce me — no, not if my own 
dearest happiness depended upon it — to marry, 
and leave poor Edith to endure all that she may 
be called upon to undergo. I will talk to you 
more about her another time, for I think that 
you already know something beyond what you 
have said to-day ; but we are too near the house 
now, and I will only add that 1 have spoken 
frankly to Sir Edward Digby, because I believe, 
from all I have seen and all I have heard, that 
he is incapable of misunderstanding such con- 
duct." 

•• You do me justice, Miss Croyland," replied 
the young officer, much gratified ; " but you 
have spoken under a wrong impression in re- 
gard to your aunt. I did not interrupt you, for 
what you said was too pleasing, too interesting 
not to induce me to let you go on ; but I can 
assure you that what I said was perfectly true, 



and that though some words which your auD 
dropped accidentally showed me that she nat 
some scheme on foot, she said nothing to indi- 
cate what it was." 

" Well, never mind it," answered the yoiiiic 
lady. " We now understand each other, I trusty 
and after this I do not think you will easily 
mistake me, though, if what I suppose is true, 1 
may have to do a great many extraordinary 
things with you. Sir Edward— seek your society 
when you may not be very willing to grant it. 
consult you, rely upon you, confide in you in a 
way that few women would do, except with 
a brother or an acknowledged lover, which 
I beg you to understand you are on no account 
to be ; and T, on my part, will promise that i 
will not misunderstand you either, nor take 
anything that you may do at my request, for 
one very dear to me " (and she gave a glance 
over her shoulder towards her sister, who was 
some way behind), as anything but a sign o> 
your having a kind and generous heart. So 
now that's all settled." 

" There is one thing. Miss Cropland," replied 
Digby, gravely, " that you will find very difficult 
to do, though you say you will try it, namely, 
to seek my society when I am unwilliDg to 
give it." 

" Nay, nay, I will have no such speeches," 
cried Zara Croyland, " or I have done with you ! 
I never could put any trust in a man who said 
civil things to me." 

"What, not if he sincerely thought tbemV* 
demanded her companion. 

" Then I would rather he continued to think 
them without speaking them,'* answered th( 
young lady. " If you did but know. Sir Ed- 
ward, how sickened and disgusted a poor girl 
in the country soon gets with flattery thai 
means nothing, from men who insult her under- 
standing by thinking that she can be pleased 
with such trash, you would excuse me for being 
rude and uncivilized enough to wish never to 
hear a smooth word from any man whom I am 
inclined to respect." 

"Very well," answered the young baronet, 
laughing ; " to please you, I will be as brutal as 
possible, and if you like it, scold you as sharply 
as your uncle, if you say or do anything that I 
disapprove of." 

" Do, do !" cried Zara ; " I love him and es- 
teem him, though he does not understand me 
in the least ; and I would rather a great deal 
have his conversation, sharp and snappish as it . 
seems to be, than all the honey or milk and 
water of any of the smart young men in the 
neighbourhood. But here we are at the house ; 
and only one word more as a warning, and one 
word as a question : first, do not let any of my 
good aunt's schemes embarrass you in anything 
you have to do or say. Walk straight through 
them as if they did not exist. Take your own 
course, without in the least degree attending to 
what she says for or against." 

" And what is the question 1" demanded Sii 
Edward, as they were now mounting the steps 
to the terrace. 

"Simply this," replied the fair lady: "ar« 
you not acquainted with more of Edith's history 
than the people here are aware of 1" 

" I am," answered Digby ; " and to see moreoi 
her— to speak with her for a few minutes in pri* 
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vate, if possible — ^was the great object ot my 
coming hither." 

"Thanks, thanks!" said Zara, giving him a 
bright and grateful smile. " Be guided by me, 
and you shall have the opportunity. But I must 
speak with you first myself, that you may know 
all. I suppose you are an early riser V 

** Oh, yes !" replied Sir Edward, but he added 
no more, for at that moment they were over- 
taken by Edith and Mr. Croyland, and the whole 
party entered the house together. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TuBRB is a strange similarity — I had nearly 
called it an affinity between the climate of any 
country and the general character of its popu- 
lation, and there is a still stronger and more 
commonly remarked resemblance between the 
changes of the weather and the usual course of 
human life. From the atmosphere around us, 
and from the alterations which affect it, poets 
and moralists both have borrowed a large store 
of figures ; and the words, clouds, and sunshine, 
light breezes and terrible storms, are terms as 
often used to express the variations in man's 
condition as to convey the ideas to which they 
wfere originally applied. But it is the affinity 
between the climate and the people of which 
I wish to speak. The sunny lightness of the 
air of France, the burning heat of Italy and 
Spain, the cold dulness of the skies of Holland, 
contrast as strongly with the climate in which 
we live, as the characters of the several nations 
among themselves ; and the fiercer tempests 
of the South, the more foggy and heavy atmo- 
sphere of the North, may well be taken as some 
compensation for the continual mutability of the 
weather in our own most changeable air. The 
lififerences are not so great here as in other 
^nds. We escape in general, the tornado and 
'.he hurricane ; we know little of the burning 
heat of summer, or the intense cold of winter, as 
•.hey are experienced in other parts of the 
world ; but, at all events, the changes are much 
nore frequent, and we seldom have either a 
tong lapse of sunny days, or a long-continued 
reason of frost without interruption. So it is, 
Uh), with the people. Moveable and fluctuating 
AS they always are, seeking novelty, disgusted 
even with all that is good, as soon as they dis- 
• cover that it is old, our laws, our institutions, 
our very manners are continually undergoing 
some change, though rarely, very rarely indeed, 
is it brought about violently and without due 
preparation. Sometimes it will occur, indeed, 
both morally and physically, that a great and 
sudden alteration takes place, and a rash and 
vehement proceeding will disturb the whole 
country, and seem to shake the very foundations 
of society. In the atmosphere, too, clouds and 
storms will gather in a few hours, and darken 
the whole heaven. 

The latter was the case during the first night 
of Sir Edward Digby's stay at Harbourne House. 
The evening preceding, as well as the day, had 
been warm and sunshinv : but about nine o'clock 
the wind suddenly chopped round to the south- 
ward, and when Sir Edward woke on the fol- 
gowing morningi as be usually did, about six, he 



found a strong breeze blowing and rattling the 
casements of the room, and the whole atmo- 
sphere loaded with a heavy sea-mist filled with 
saline particles, borne over Romney Marsh to 
the higher country in which the house was pla- 
ced. 

" A pleasant day for partridge-shooting," he 
thought, as he rose from his bed ; *' what vari- 
ations there are in this climate." But, neverthe- 
less, he opened the window and.Jooked out, 
when, somewhat to his surprise, "he saw fif- 
teen or sixteen horses moving along the road, 
heavily laden, with a number of men on horse- 
back following, and eight or ten on foot driving 
the weary beasts along. They were going 
leisurely enough ; there was no afifectation of 
haste or concealment ; but yet all that the young 
officer had heard of the county and of the habits 
of its denizens led him naturally to suppose that 
he had a gang of smugglers before him, escort- 
ing from the coast some contraband goods 
lately landed. 

He had soon a more unpleasant proof of the 
lawless state of that part of England ; for as he 
continued to lean out of the window, saying 
to himself, " Well, it is no business of mine," 
he saw two or three of the men pause, and a 
moment after a voice shouted, " Take that, old 
Croyland, for sending me to jail last April." 

The wind bore the sounds to his ear, and 
made the words distinct ; and scarcely had they 
been spoken, when a flash broke through t^e 
misty air followed by a loud report, and a ball 
whizzed through the window just above his 
head, breaking one of the panes of glass, and 
lodging in the cornice at the other side of the 
room. 

"Very pleasant!" said Sir Edward Digby to 
himself; but he was a somewhat rash young 
man, and he did not move an inch thinking, 
"The vagabonds shall not have to say they 
frightened me." 

They showed no inclination to repeat the shot, 
however, riding on at a somewhat accelerated 
pace ; and as soon as they were out of sight, 
Digby withdrew from the window, and began to 
dress himself He had not given his servant 
the night before any orders to call him at a 
particular hour, but he knew that the man 
would not be later than half past six : and be- 
fore he appeared, the young officer was nearly 
dressed. 

" Here Somers," said his master, " put my 
gun together, and have everything ready if I 
should like to go out to shoot. After that I've 
a commission for you^omething quite in your 
own way, which I know you will execute 
capitally." 

" Quite ready, sir," said the man, putting up 
his hand to his head. " Always ready to obey 
orders." 

"We want intelligence of the enemy, Som- 
ers," continued his master. " Get me every in- 
formation you can obtain regarding young Mr. 
Radford, where he goes, what he does, and all 
about him." 

"Past, present, or to come, sir •" demanded 
the man. 

" All three," answered his master. " Every- 
thing you can learn about him, in short — birth, 
parentage, and education." 

" I shall soon \\?l^^ Vi ^'^^ \v\^ \i5^ ^^n»^ 
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Rpeech aiid confession, I think, sir/' said the 
man ; " but yoa shall have it all before night, 
from the loose gossip of the postoffice down to 
the foil, true, and particular account of his 
father's own butler. But, bless my soul, there's 
a hole through the window, sir." 

" Nothing but a musket baU, Somers," an- 
swered his master, carelessly. "You've seen 
such a thing before, I fancy." 

** Yes, sir, but not often in a gentleman's bed- 
room," replied the man. " Who could send it 
in here, I wonder." 

"Some smugglers, I suppose they were," 
replied Sir Edward, " who took me for Sir Rob- 
ert Croyland, as I was leaning out of the win- 
dow, and gave me a ball as they passed. I 
never saw a worse shot in my life ; for I was 
put up like a target, and it went a foot and a 
half above my head. Give me those boots, 
Somers ;" and, having drawn them on, Sir Ed- 
ward Digby descended to the drawing-room, 
while his servant commented upon his coolness 
by saying, ** Well he's a devilish fine young 
fellow, that master of mine, and ought to make 
a capital general some of these days !" 

In the drawing-room Sir Edward Digby found 
nobody but a pretty country girl, in a mob-cap 
sweeping out the dust, and leaving her to per- 
form her functions undisturbed by his presence, 
he sauntered through a door which he had seen 
open the night before, exposing part of the 
interior of a library. That room was quite 
vacant, and as the young officer concluded that 
between it and the drawing-room must lie the 
scene of his morning's operations, he entertain- 
ed himself with taking down different books, 
looking into them for a moment or two, reading 
a page here and a page there, and then putting 
them up again. He was in no mood, to say the 
truth, either for serious study or light reading. 
Gay would not have amused him — Locke would 
have driven him mad. 

He knew not well why it was, but his heart 
beat when he heard a step in the neighbouring 
room. It was nothing but the housemaid, as 
he was soon convinced by her letting the dust- 
pan drop and making a terrible clatter. He 
asked himself what his heart could be about to 
go on in such a way, simply because he was 
waiting in the not very vague expectation of 
seeing a young lady with whom he had to talk 
of some business in which neither of them were 
personally concerned. 

" It must be the uncertainty of whether she 
will come or not," he thought "or else the 
secrecy of the thing ;" and yet he had often 
before had to wait, with still more secrecy and 
still more uncertainty, on very dangerous and 
important occasions, without feeling any such 
agitation of his usually calm nerves. She was 
a very pretty girl, it was true, with all the fresh 
graces of youth about her, light and sunshine in 
her eyes, health and happiness on her cheeks 
and lips, and 

" La grace encore plus belle que la beauts" 

in every movement. But then they perfectly 
nndcrstood each other : there was no harm, 
there was no risk, there was no reason why 
they should not meet. 

Did they perfectly understand each other 1 
Did they perfectly understand themselves 1 It 



is a very difficult question to ans^^er ; but one 
thing is very certain — ^that, of all things opoo 
this earth, the most gullible is the human heart ; 
and when it thinks it understands itself best, 
it is almost always sure to prove a greater fool 
than ever. 

Sir Edward Digby did not altogether like hif 
own thoughts ; and therefore, after waiting foi 
a quarter of an hour, he walked out into one of 
the little passages which we have already men- 
tioned, running from the central corridor tow- 
ards a door or window in the front, between 
the library and what was called the music-room. 
He had not been there a minute when a 8tep-< 
very different from that of the housemaid — was 
heard in the neighbouring room ; and, as the 
officer was turning thither, he met the younger 
Miss Croyland coming out, with a bonnet — or 
hat, as it was then called — hanging on her arm 
by the ribands. 

She held out her hand frankly towards him, 
saying in a low tone, '* You must think this all 
very strange, Sir Edward, and perhaps very im- 
proper. I have been taxing myself about it all 
night ; but yet I was resolved I would not lose 
the opportunity, trusting to your generosity to 
justify me, when you hear all." 

"It requires no generosity, my dear Miss 
Croyland," replied the young baronet ; '* I am 
already aware of so much, and see the kind and 
deep interest you take in your sister so clearly, 
that I fully understand and appreciate your 
motives." 

"Thank you — thank you," replied Zara, 
warmly; "that sets my mind at rest. But 
come out upon the terrace. There, seen by all 
the world, I shall not feel as I if were plotting ;" 
and she unlocked the glass door at the end of 
the passage. Sir Edward Digby followed close 
upon her steps ; and when once fairly on the 
esplanade before the house, and far enough 
from open doors and windows not to be over- 
heard, they commenced their walk backward 
and forward. 

It was quite natural that both should be silent 
for a few moments ; for where there is much to 
say, and little time to say it in, people are apt to 
waste the precious present — or, at least, a par* 
— in considering how it may best be said. At 
length the lady raised her eyes to her compan- 
ion's face with a smile more melancholy and 
embarrassed than usually found place upon he? 
sweet lips, asking, " How shall I begin. Sir Ed- 
ward! Have you nothing to tell me 1" 

" I have merely to ask questions," replied 
Digby; "yet perhaps that may be the best 
commencement. I am aware, my dear Miss 
Croyland, that your sister has loved, and has 
been as deeply beloved as woman ever was by 
man. I know the whole tale ; but what I seek 
now to learn is this : Does she, or does she not» 
retain the affection of her early youth 1 Do 
former days and former feelings dwell in hei 
heart as still existing things, or are they but as 
sad memories of a passion passed away, dark- 
ening instead of lighting the present — or per- 
haps as a tie which she would fain shake off* 
and which keeps her from a brighter fate here- 
after 1" 

He spoke solemnly, earnestly, with his whole 
manner changed ; and Zara gazed in his face 
eagerly and inquiringly as he went on, her faoe 
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glowing, but her look becoming less' sad, till it 
beamed with a warm and relieved smite at the 
close. " I was right, and she was wrong," she 
said, at length, as if speaking to herself. " But 
to answer your question, Sir Edward Digby," 
she continued, gravely. " You little know wo- 
man's heart, or you would not put it — I mean 
the heart of a true and unspoiled woman, a wo- 
man worthy of the name. When she loves, she 
loves forever; and it is only when death or 
unworthiness takes from her him she loves that 
love becomes a memory. You cannot yet judge 
of Edith, and therefore I forgive you for asking 
such a thing ; but she is all that is noble, and 
good, and bright ; and Heaven pardon me if I 
almost doubt that she was meant for happiness 
below, she seems so fitted for a higher state !" 

The tears rose in her eyes as she spoke ; but 
Sir Edward feared interruption, and went on 
asking, somewhat abruptly, perhaps, "What 
made you say just now that you were right and 
she was wrong T* 

*' Because she thought that he was dead, and 
that you came to announce it to her," Zara re- 
plied. "You spoke of him in the past — ^you 
always said * he was ;' you said not a word of 
the present." 

" Because I knew not what were her present 
feelings," answered Digby. "'* She has never 
written — she has never answered one letter. 
All his have been returned in cold silence to his 
agents, addressed in her own hand. And then 
her father wrote to — 

" Stay, stay I" cried Zara, putting her hand 
to her head : " addressed in her own band ? It 
must have been a forgeiy. Yet no — perhaps 
not. She wrote to him twice ; once just after he 
went, and once m answer to a message. The 
last letter I gave to the gardener myself, and 
bade him post it. That, too, was addressed to 
his agent's house. Can they have stopped the 
letters and used the covers'!" 

"It is probable," answered Digby, thought- 
fully. " Did she receive none from him 1" 

" None — none," replied Zara, decidedly. "All 
tb«t she has ever heard of him was conveyed in 
^at one message ; but she doubted not, Sir Ed- 
ward. She knew him, it seems, better than he 
knew her." 

"Neither did he doubt her," rejoined her 
companion, "till circumstance afler circum- 
stance occurred to shake his confidence. Her 
own father wrote to him — now three years ago 
— to say that she was engaged, by her own con- 
sent, to this young Radford, and to beg that he 
would trouble her peace no more by fruitless 
letters." 

" Oh, Heaven !" cried Zara, " did my father 
say that 1" 

" He did,'* replied Sir Edward, " and more : 
everything that poor Layton has heard since his 
return has confirmed the tale. He inquired, 
too curiously for his own peace, first, whether 
•he was yet married ; next, whether she was 
really engaged and every one gave but one ac- 
count." 

"How busy they have been!" said Zara, 
thoughtfully. " Whoever said it, it is false, Sir 
Edward ; and he should not have doubted her 
more than she doubted him." 

" She, you admit, had one message," answer- 
ed Digby ; " he had none ; and yet he held a 



lingering hope-^trust would not altogether be 
crushed out. Can you tell me the tenour of the 
letters which she sent 1" 

" Nay, I did not read them," replied his fail 
companion ; " but she told me that it was the 
same story still : that she could not violate her 
duty to her parent, but that she should ever con* 
sider herself pledged and plighted to him beyond 
recall, by what had passed between them." 

" Then there is light at last," said Digby, with 
a smile. " But what is this story of young Rad- 
ford 1 Is he, or is he not, her lover 1 He seemed 
to pay her little attention — more, indeed, to 
yourself." 

The gay girl laughed. *' I will tell you all 
about it," she answered. " Richard Radford is 
not her lover. He cares as little about her as 
about the Queen of England, or any body he has 
never seen ; and, as you say, he would perhaps 
pay me the compliment of selecting me rather 
than Edith, if there was not a very cogent objec- 
tion : Edith has forty thousand pounds settled 
upon herself by my mother's brother, who was 
her godfather ; I have nothing, or next to no- 
thing — some three or four thousand pounds, I 
believe ; but I really don't know. However, this 
fortune of my poor sister's is old Radford's ob- 
ject, and he and my father have settled it be- 
tween them that the son of the one should marry 
the daughter of the other. What possesses my 
father I cannot divine, for he must condemn old 
Radford, and despise the young one ; but cer- 
tain it is that he has pressed Edith nearly to 
cruelty to give her hand to a man she scorns 
and hates, and presses her still. It would be 
worse than it is, I fear, were it not for young 
Radford himself, who is not half so eager as his 
father, and does not wish to hurry matters on. 
I may have some small share in the business," 
she continued, laughing again, but colouring at 
the same time ; '' for, to tell the truth. Sir Ed- 
ward, having nothing else to do, and wishing to 
relieve poor Edith as much as possible, I have 
perhaps foolishly, perhaps even wrongly, drawn 
this wretched young man away from her when- 
ever I had an opportunity. I do not think it 
was coquetry, as my uncle calls it — nay, I am 
sure it was not, for I abhor him as much as any 
one ; but I thought, that as there was no chance 
of my ever being driven to marry him, I could 
bear the infliction of his conversation better 
than my poor sister." 

" The motive was a kind one, at all events," 
replied Sir Edward Digby ; " but then I mai' 
firmly believe that there is no chance whatever 
of Miss Croyland giving her hand to Richard 
Radford 1" 

" None — none whatever," answered his fair 
companion. But at that point of their conversa- 
tion one of the windows above was thrown up, 
and the voice of Mrs. Barbara was heard ex- 
claiming, " Zara, my love, put on your hat ; 
you will catch cold if you walk in that way, with 
your hat on your arm, in such a cold, misty 
morning !" 

Miss Croyland looked up, nodding to her aunt, 
and doing as she was told, like a very good girl 
as she was. But the next instant she said, in 
a low tone, " Good Heaven ! there is his face at 
t' e window ! My unlucky aunt has roused him 
bv calling o me, and we shall not be 1qci^^\$J&^- 
out him." 
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" Who do you mean V asked the young offi- 
cer, turning his eyes towards the bouse, and 
seeing no one. 

"Young Radford," answered Zara. "Did 
you not know that they had to carry him to bed 
last night, unable to stand ? So my maid told 
me ; and I saw his face just now at the window, 
next to my aunt's. We shall have little time. 
Sir Edward, for he is as intrusive as be is dis- 
agreeable ; 80 tell me at once what I am to think 
regarding poor Harry Layton. Does he still love 
Edith 1 Is he in a situation to enable him to 
seek her, without afibrding great, and what they 
would consider reasonablecauses of objection V' 

"He loves her as deeply and devotedly as 
ever," replied Sir Edward Digby ; " and all I 
have to tell him will but, if possible, increase 
that love. Then, as to his situation, he is now 
a superior officer in the army, highly distin- 
]guished, commanding one of our best regiments, 
and sharing largely in the late great distribution 
of prize-money. There is no position that can 
be filled by a military man to which he has not a 
right to aspire ; and, moreover, he has already 
received from the gratitude of his king and his 
country, the high honour — " 

But he was not allowed to finish his sentence ; 
for Mrs. Barbara Croyland, who was most un- 
fortunately matutinal in her habits, now came 
out with a shawl for her fair niece, and was 
uncomfortably civil to Sir Edward Digby, in- 
quiring how he had slept, whether he had been 
warm enodgh, whether he liked two pillows or 
one and a great many other questions, which 
lasted till young Radford made his appearance 
at the door, and then, with a pale face and sul- 
len brow, came out and joined the party on the 
terrace. 

" Well," said Mrs. Barbara, now that she 
had done as much mischief as possible, "I'll 
just go in and make breakfast, as Edith must 
set out early, and Mr. Radford wants to get 
home to shoot." 

"Edith set ofiT early 1" exclaimed Zara; 
" why, where is she going, my dear auntl" 

" Ob, I have just been settling it all with 
your papa, my love," replied Mrs. Barbara. " I 
thought she was looking ill yesterday, and so I 
talk^ to your uncle last night. He said he 
would be very glad to have her with him for a 
few days, but as he expects a Captain Osbom 
before the end of the week, she must come at 
once ; and Sir Robert says she can have the 
carriage afler breakfast, but that it must be back 
by one." 

Zara cast down her eyes, and the whole 
party, as if by common consent, took their way 
back to the house. As they passed in, however, 
and proceeded towards the dining-room, where 
the table was laid for breakfast, Zara found a 
moment to say to Sir Edward Digby, in a low 
tone, " Was ever anything so unfortunate ! I 
m\l try to stop it if I can." 

" Not so unfortunate as it seems," answered 
ihe young baronet, in a whisper ; let it take its 
course. I will explain hereafter." 

" Whispering ! whispering !" said young Rad- 
ford, in a rude tone, and with a sneer curling 
his lip. 

Zara's cheek grew crimson ; but Digby turned 
upon him sharply, demanding, "V/hat is that 
to you, sii ^ Pray make no observations upon 



my conduct, for depend upon it 1 si all not to! 
erate any insolence." 

At that moment, however. Sir Robert Croy 
land appeared ; and whatever might have been 
Richard Radford's intended reply, it was sus- 
pended upon his lips. 



CHAPTER X. 

Bbforb I proceed farther with the events ut 
that morning, I must return for a time to the 
evening which preceded it. It was a dark and 
somewhat dreary night, when Mr. Radford, 
leaving his son stupidly drunk at Sir Robert 
Croyland's proceeded to the hall door to mount 
his horse ; and as he pulled his large riding- 
boots over his shoes and stockings, and looked 
out, he regretted that he had not ordered his 
carriage. " Who would have thought, he said, 
" that such a fine day would have ended in such 
a dull evening 1" 

"It often happens, my dear Radford," re- 
plied Sir Robert Croyland, who stood beside 
him, " that everything looks fair and prosperous 
for a time ; then suddenly the wind shifts, and 
a gloomy night succeeds." 

Mr. Radford was not well 'pleased with the 
homily. It touched upon that which was a 
sore subject with him at that moment ; for, to 
say the truth, he was labouring under no light 
apprehensions regarding the result of certain 
speculations of his. He had lately lost a large 
sura in one of these wild adventures — far more 
than was agreeable to a man of his money-get- 
ting turn of mind ; and though he was sanguine 
enough, from long success, to embark, like a 
determined gambler, a still larger amount in 
the same course, yet the first shadow of reverse 
which had fallen upon him brought home and 
applied to his own situation the very common- 
place words of Sir Robert Croyland, and he be- 
gan to fancy that the bright day of his prosper- 
ity might be indeed over, and a dark and gloomy 
night about to succeed. 

As we have said, therefore, he did not at all 
hke the baronet's homily ; and, as very often 
happens with men of his disposition, he felt dis- 
pleased with the person whose words alarmed 
him. Murmuring something, therefore, about 
its being " a devUish ordinary circumstance in- 
deed," he strode to the door, scarcely wishing 
the baronet good-night, and mounted a power- 
ful horse, which was held ready for him. He 
then rode forward, followed by two servants on 
horseback, proceeding slowly at first, but get- 
tij3g into a quicker pace when he came upon 
the parish road, and. trotting on hard along the 
edge of Harbourne Wood. He had drunk as 
much wine as his son, but his hard and well- 
seasoned head was quite insensible to the ef- 
fects of strong beverages, and he >^'ent on re- 
volving all probable contingencies, somewhat 
sullen and out of humouT with all that had pass- 
ed during the afternoon, and taking a very un- 
promising view of everybody and everything. 

" I've a notion," he thought, " that old scoun 
drel Croyland is playing fast and loose about 
his daughter's marriage with my son. He shall 
repent it if he do ; and if Dick does not make 
the girl pay for all her airs and coldness when 
he's jjoi her, he's no son of mine. He seems 
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&fl great a tool as she is, though, and makes 
[ove to her sister with mi a penny, never say- 
ing a word to a girl who has forty thousand 
pounds. The thing shall soon be settled one 
way or another, however. I'll have a confer- 
ence with Sir Robert on Friday, and bring him 
to book. I'll not be trifled with any longer. 
Here we have been kept more than four years 
waiting till the girl chooses to make up her 
mind, and I'll not stop any longer. It shall be 
yes or no, at once." 

He was still busy with such thoughts when 
he reached the angle of Harbourne Wood, and 
a loud voice exclaimed, " Hi ! Mr. Radford !" 

"Who the devil are youl" exclaimed that 
worthy gentleman, pulling in his horse, and at 
the same time putting his hand upon one of the 
holsters, which every one at that time carried 
at his saddle bow. 

** Harding, sir," answered the voice — " Jack 
Harding ; and I want to speak a word with 
you." 

At the same time the man walked forward, 
and Mr. Radford immediately dismounting, 
gave his horse to the servants, and told them 
to lead him quietly on till they came to TiiFen- 
den. Then pausing till the sound of the hoofs 
became somewhat faint, he asked, with a cer- 
tain degree of alarm, ** Well, Harding, what's 
the matter 1 What has brought you up in such 
a hurry to-night 1" 

" No great hurry, sir," answered the smug- 
gler ; " I came up about four o'clock ; and, find- 
ing that you were dining at Sir Robert's, I 
thought I would look out for you as you went 
home, having something to tell you. I got an 
inkling last night that, somehow or another, the 
people down at Hythe have some suspicion that 
you are going to try something, and I doubt 
tnat boy very much." 

** Indeed ! indeed !" exclaimed Mr. Radford, 
evidently under great apprehension. " What 
have they found out, Harding 1" 

" Why, not much, I believe," replied the 
smuggler ; " but merely that there's something 
in the wind, and that you have a hand in it." 

" That's bad enough — ^that's bad enough," 
repeated Mr. Radford. "We must put it oflT, 
Harding — ^we must delay it till this has blown 
by." 

" No, I think not, sir," answered the smug- 
gler. " It seems to me, on the contrary, that 
we ought to hurry it ; and I'll tell you why. 
Yon see the wind changed about five, and if 
I'm not very much mistaken, we shall have a 
cloady sky and dirty weather for the next week 
at least. That's one thing ; but then another 
is this : the Ramleys are going to make a run 
this very night. Now I know that the whole 
afiair is blown ; and though they may get the 
goods ashore, they won't carry them far. I told 
them so, just to be friendly ; but they wouldn't 
listen, and yon know their rash way. Bill 
Ramley answered, they would run the goods in 
broad daylight, if they liked ; that there was 
not an officer in all Kent who would dare to 
atop them. Now I know that they will be 
caujg^t to-morrow morning somewhere ap about 
yoor place. I rather think, too, your son has 
m band in the venture ; and if I were you, I 
would do nothing to make people believe that 
it wasn't my own afiair altogether. Let them 



think what they please, and then they arc not 
so likely to be on the lookout." 

" I see— I see," cried Mr. Radford. " If they 
catch these fellows, and think that this is my 
venture, they will never suspect another. It's 
a good scheme. We had better set about it to- 
morrow night." 

" I don't know," answered Harding. " That 
cannot well be done, I should think. First, 
you must get orders over to the vessel to stand 
out to sea ; then you must get all your people 
together, and one half of them are busy upon 
this other scheme, the Ramleys and young 
Chittenden, and him they call the major, and 
all their parties. You must see what comes of 
that first ; for one half of them may be locked 
up before to-morrow night." 

" That's unfortunate, indeed !" said Mr. Rad- 
ford, thoughtfully. 

" One must take a little ill-luck with plenty 
of good luck," observed Harding ; " and it's for- 
tunate enough for you that these wild fellows 
will carry through this mad scheme, when they 
know they are are found out before they start. 
Besides, I'm not sure that it is not best to wait 
till the night after, or, maybe, the night after 
that. Then the news will have spread that the 
goods have been either run and hid away, or 
seized by the officers. In either case, if you 
manage well, they will think that it is your ven- 
ture, and the fellows on the coast will be ofif 
their guard— especially Mowle, who's the sharp- 
est of them all." 

" Oh, I'll go down to-morrow and talk to 
Mowle myself," replied Mr. Radford. " It will 
be well worth my while to giFe bim a hundred 
guineas to wink a bit." 

" Don't try it— don't try it !" exclaimed Hard- 
ing, quickly. " It will do no good, and a great 
deal of harm. In the first place, you can do 
nothing with Mowle. He never took a penny 
in his life." 

" Oh, every man has his price," rejoined Mr. 
Radford, whose opinion of human nature, as 
the reader may have perceived, was not partic- 
ularly high. " It's only because he wants to be 
bid up to. Mr. Mowle thinks himself above five 
or ten pounds ; but the chink of a hundred guin- 
eas is a very pleasant sound." 

" He's as honest a fellow as ever lived," an- 
swered Harding, " and I tell you plainly, Mr. 
Radford, that if you offered him tqn times the 
sum, he wouldn't take it. You would only 
show him that this venture is not your grand 
one, without doing yourself the least good. 
He's a fair, open enemy, and let's every one 
know that, as long as he's a riding-officer hero, 
he will do all he can against us." 

"Then he must be knocked on the head," 
said Mr. Radford in a calm and deliberate tone ; 
" and it shall be done, too, if he meddles with 
my aflfairs." 

" It will not be I who do It," replied Harding, 
" unless we come hand to hand together. Thon 
every man must take care of himself; but I 
should be very sorry, notwithstanding ; for he's 
a straightforward, bold fellow, as brave as a 
lion, and with a good heart into the bargain. 
I "wonder such an honest man ever went into 
such a rascally service." 

The last olraenration of our friend Hardly 
may perlapa «o^Xk<^ ^Xx^wj^Ocj \.vi ^^^'i \v:*^<v 
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ears; but some allowance must be made for 
professional prejudices, and it is by no means 
too much to say that thd smugglers of those 
days, and even of a much later period, looked 
upon their own calling as highly honest, hon- 
ourable, and respectable, regarding the Cus- 
toms as a most fraudulent and abominable in- 
stitution, and all connected with it more or less 
in the light of a band of swindlers and knaves, 
leagued together for the purpose of preventing 
honest men from pursuing their avocations in 
peace. Such were the feelings which induced 
Harding to wonder that so good a man as 
Mowle could have anything to do with the pre- 
vention of smuggling ; for he was so thorough- 
ly convinced he was in the right himself, that 
he could not conceive how any one could see 
the case in any other point of view. 

" Ay," answered Mr. Radford, " that is a 
wonder, if he is such a good sort of man ; but 
that I doubt. However, as you say it would 
not do to put one's self in his power, I'll have 
him looked after, and in the mean while, let us 
talk of the rest of the business. You say the 
night after to-morrow, or the night after that ! 
I must know, however, for the men must be 
down. How are we to arrange thati" 

"Why, I'll see what the weather is like," 
was Harding's reply. " Then I can easily send 
up to let you know — or, what will be better 
still, if you can gather the men together the 
day after to-morrow, in the different villages 
not far off the coast, and I should find it the 
right sort of night, and get out to sea, they 
shall see a light on the top of Tolsford Hill as 
soon as I am near in shore again. That will 
serve to guide them and puzzle the officers. 
Then let them gather, and come down towards 
Dimchurch, where they will find somebody 
from me to guide them." 

" They shall gather first at Saltwood," said 
Mr. Kadford, ** and then march down to Dim- 
church. But how are we to manage about the 
ship?' 

** Why, you must send an order," answered 
Harding, ** for both days, and let your skipper 
know that if he does not see us the first, he 
will see us the second." 

" You had better take it down with you at 
once," replied Mr. Radford, ** and get it off 
early to-morrow. If you'll just come up to my 
house, I'll write it for you in a minute." 

" Ah, but I'm not going home to-night," said 
the smuggler; "I can have a bed at Mrs. 
Clare's, and I'm going to sleep there, so you 
can send it over when you like in the morning, 
and I'll get it off in time." 

" I wish you would not go hanging about af- 
ter that girl, when we've got such serious bu- 
siness in hand," exclaimed Mr. Radford, in a 
sharp tone ; but the next moment he added, 
with a sudden change of voice, •* It doesn't sig- 
nify to-night, however^ There will be time 
enough ; and they say you are going to mairy 
her, Harding. Is that truel" 

" I should say that's my business," replied 
Harding, bluntly, " but that I look upon it as an 
honour, Mr. Radford, that she's going to mar- 
ry me ; foi a better girl does not live in the 
land, and I've known her a long while now, so 
I'm never likely to think otherwise." 

**Ay, I've known her a long time too," an- 



swered Mr. Radford — "ever since hei pooi 
father was shot, and before ; and a very good 
girl I believe she is. But, now that you are 
over here, you may as well wait and hear what 
comes of these goods. Couldn't you just ride 
over to the Ramleys to-morrow morning 1 
there you'l hear all about it." 

Harding laughed, but replied the next mo- 
ment in a grave tone, " I don't like the Ram- 
leys, sir, and don't want to have more to do 
with t^em than I can help. I shall hear all 
about it soon enough, without going there." 

" But I sha'n't," answered Mr. Radford. 

" Then you had better send your son, sir," 
rejoined Harding. " He's oftener there than I 
am, a great deal. Well, the matter is all set- 
tled, then. Either the night after to-morrow, 
or the night after that, if the men keep a good 
lookout, they'll see a light on Tolsford Hilll 
Then they must gather as fast as possible at 
Saltwood, and come on with anybody they may 
find there. Good-night, Mr. Radford." 

" Good-night, Harding — good-night," said 
Mr. Radford, walking on ; and the other, turn- 
ing his steps back towards Harboume, made 
his way, by the first road on the right, to the 
cottage where we have seen him in the earlier 
part of the day. 

It was a pleasant aspect that the cottage 
presented when he went in, which he did with- 
out any of the ceremonies of knocking at the 
door or ringing the bell, for he was sure of a 
welcome. There was but one candle lighted 
on the table, for the dwellers in the place were 
poor ; but the room was small, and that one 
was quite sufficient to show the white walls 
and the neat shelves covered with crockery, 
and with one or two small prints in block 
frames. Besides, there was the fireplace, with 
a bright and cheerful, but not large fire ; for 
though, in the month of September, English 
nights are frequently cold and sometimes frosty, 
the weather had been as yet tolerably mild. 
Nevertheless, the log of fir at the top blazed 
high, and crackled amid the white and red em- 
bers below, and the flickering flame, as it rose 
and fell, caused the shadows to fall more vague- 
ly or distinctly upon the walls, with a fanciful 
uncertainty of outline that had something cheer- 
ful, yet mysterious in it. 

The widow was bending over the fire, with 
her face turned away, and her figure in the 
shadow. The daughter was busily working 
with her needle, but her eyes were soon raised 
— and they were very beautiful eyes — as Hard- 
ihg entered. A smile, too, was upon her lips ; 
and though even tears may be lovely, and a 
sad look awaken deep and tender emotions, yet 
the smile of affection on a face we love is the 
brightest aspect of that bright thing the human 
countenance It is what the sunshine is to 
the landscape, which may be fair in the rain 
or sublime in the storm, but can never harmo- 
nize so fully with the innate longing for happi- 
ness which is in the breast of every one, as 
when lighted up with the rays that call all its 
excellence and all its powers into life and being. 

Harding sat down beside the girl, and took 
her hand in his, saying, " Well, Kate, this day 
three weeks, then, remember 1" 

"My mother says so," answered the girl, 
with a cheek somewhat glowing ; " and theni 
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you know, John, you are to give » up altogeth- 
er. No more danger — no more sec rets 1" 

"Oh, as for danger," answered Harding, 
laughing, "I did not say that, love. I don't 
know what life would be worth without danger. 
Every man is in danger all day long ; and I 
suppose that we are only given life just to feci 
the pleasure of it by the chance of losing it. 
But no dangers but the common ones, Kate. 
I'll give up the trade, as you have made me 
promise ; and I shall have enough by that time 
to buy out the whole vessel, in which I've got 
shares, and what between that and the boats, 
we shall do very well. You put me in mind, 
with your fears, of a song that wicked boy, lit- 
tle Starlight, used to sing. I learned it from 
hearing him: a more mischievous little dog 
does not live ; but he has got a sweet pipe." 

"Sing it, John — sing it!" cried Kate; "I 
love to hear you sing, for it seems as if you 
sing what you are thinking." 

"JJo, I wont sing it," answered Harding, 
" for it is a sad sort of song, and that won't do 
when I am so happy." 

" Oh, I like sad songs !" said the girl ; " they 
please me far more than all the merry ones." 

" Oh, pray sing it, Harding !" urged the wid- 
ow ; " I am very fond of a song that makes me 
cry." 

" This won't do that," replied the smuggler ; 
" but it is sadder than some that do, I always 
think. However, I'll sing it, if you like ;" and 
in a fine, mellow, bass voice, to a very simple 
air, with a flattened third coming in every now 
and then, like the note of a wintry bird, he 
went on : 

SONG. 



* Life's like a boat, 

Rowing— rowing 
Over a bhght sea, 
On the waves to float, 
Flowing — flowing 
Away from her lea. 

" Up goos the sheet ! 

Sailing — sailing. 
To catch the rising breeze, 
While the winds fleet, 

Wailing — wailing, 
Sigh o'er the seas. 

**She darts through the 
waves, 
Gayly— gaylf, 
Scattering the foam. 
Beneath her, open graves, 

Daily— daily, 
The blithest to entomb. 



" Who heeds the deep, 
Yawni ng — yawning 
For its destined prey, 
When from night's dark 
sleep, 
Dawning — dawning, 
Wakens the bright day ? 

" Away, o'er the tide ! 

Fearless — fearless 
Of all that lies beneath ; 
Let the waves still hide, 

Cheerless — cheerless. 
All their stores of death. 

" Stray where we may, 
Roaming — roaming 
Either far or near, 
Death is on the way. 

Coming — coming— 
Who's the fool to fear?" 



The widow did weep, however, not at the 
rude song, though the voice that sung it was 
fine, and perfect in the melody, but at the re- 
membrances which it awakened — remembran- 
ces on which she loved to dwell, although they 
were so sad. 

"Ah, Harding," she said, "it's very true 
what your song says. Whatever way one 
goes, death is near enough ; and I don't know 
that it's a bit nearer on the sea than anywhere 
else." 

" Not a whit," replied Harding ; " God's 
hand is upon the sea as well as upon the land, 
Mrs. Clare ; and* if it is his will that we go, 
why we go ; and if it is his will that we stay, 
he doesn't want strength to protect us." 

" No, indeed," answered Mrs. Clare ; " and 
it's that wbidi. comforts me, for I think that 
what is Ged'awill must be good. I'm sure, 



when my poor husband went out i\i the mom 
ing, six years ago come the tenth of October 
next, as well and as hearty as a man could be 
I never thought to see him brought home a 
corpse, and I left a lone widow with my poor 
girl, and not knowipg where to look for any 
help. But God raised me up friends where I 
least expected them." 

" Why, you had every right to expect that 
Sir Robert would be kind to you, Mrs. Clare,'* 
rejoined Harding, "when your husband had 
been in his service for sixteen or seventeen 
years." 

"No, indeed, I hadn't," said the widow; 
"for Sir Robert was always, we thought, a 
rough, hard master, grumbling continually, till 
my poor man could hardly bear it ; for he was 
a free-spoken man, as I dare say you remem- 
ber, Mr. Harding, and would say his mind to 
any one, gentle or simple." 

" He was as good a soul as ever lived," an- 
swered Harding ; " a little rash and passionate, 
but none the worse for that." 

" Ay, but it was that which set the head 
keeper against him," answered the widow, 
" and he set Sir Robert, making out that Ed- 
ward was always careless and insolent ; but he 
did his duty as well as any man, and knowing 
that, he didn't like to be found fault with. 
However, I don't blame Sir Robert ; for since 
mv poor man's death he has found out what 
he was worth, and very kind he has been to 
me,, to be sure. The cottage, and the gan>en, 
and the good bit of ground at the back, and 
twelve shillings a week into the bargain, have 
we had from him ever since." 

" Ah, and I am sure nothing can be kindei' 
than the two young ladies," said Kate ; " they 
are always giving me something; and Miss 
Edith taught me all I know. I should have 
been sadly ignorant if it had not been for her 
— and a deal of trouble I gave her." 

"God bless her!" cried Harding, heartily 
" She's a nice yonng lady, I believe, though 1 
never saw her but twice, and then she looked 
very sad." 

" Ah, she has cause enough, poor thing !' 
said Mrs. Clare. " Though I remember her as 
blithe as the morning lark— a great deal gayei 
than Miss Zara, gay as she may be." 

" Ah, I know — they crossed her love," an- 
swered Harding, " and that's enough to make 
one sad, though I never heard the rights of the 
story." 

" Oh, it was bad enough to break her heart, 
poor thing !" replied Mrs. Clare. " You re- 
member young Layton, the rector's son — a fine, 
handsome, bold lad as ever lived, and as good 
as he was handsome. Well, he was quite 
brought up with these young ladies, you know 
— always up at the Hall, and Miss Edith always 
down at the Rectory; and one would have 
thought Sir Robert blind or foolish not to fancy 
that two such young things would fall in love 
with each other ; and so they did, to be sure. 
Many's the time I've seen them dowii here, in 
this very cottage^ laughing and talking, and as 
fond as a pair of dcves ; for Sir Robert used to 
let them do just whatever they liked, and many 
a time used^to send young Harry Layton to 
take care of Miss Croyland when sbft ^?fi» ^gv 
ing out to nv^lVIl %.\x^ ^vaX^aj**' \ '^^^^i:^ \!ia&»f 
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rally, they promised themselves to each other ; 
and one day — ^when he was twenty and she 
iust sixteen — they got a Prayer-Book at the 
Rectory, and read over the marriage ceremony 
together, and took all the vows down upon 
their bended knees. I remember it quite well, 
for I was down at the Rectory that very day 
helping the housekeeper ; and just as they had 
done, old Mr. Layton came in, and found them 
somewhat confused, and the book open be- 
tween them. He would know what it was all 
about, and they told him the truth. So then 
he was in a terrible taking ; and he got Miss 
Croyland under his arm, and went away up to 
Sir Robert directly, and told him the whole 
story without a minute's delay. Every one 
thought it would end in being a match ; for, 
though Sir Robert was very angry, and insist- 
ed that Harry Layton should be sent to his regi- 
ment immediately — for he was then just home 
for a bit, on leave — he did not show how angry 
he was at first, but very soon after he turned 
Mr. Layton out of the living, and made him 
pay, I don't know what, for dilapidations, so 
that he was arrested and put in prison — which 
broke his heart, poor man, and he died !" 

Harding gave Sir Robert Croyland a hearty 
oath, and Mrs. Clare proceeded to tell her tale, 
saying, " I did not give much heed to the mat- 
ter then, for it was just at that time that my 
husband was killed, and I could think of no- 
thing else ; but when I came to hear of what 
was going on, I found that Sir Robert had prom- 
ised his daughter to this young Radford — " 

" As nasty a vermin as ever lived," said Har- 
ding. 

" Well, she won't have him, I'm sure," con- 
tinued the widow, " for it has been hanging off 
and on for these six years. People at first 
said it was because they were too young. But 
I know that she has always refused, and de- 
clared that nothing should ever drive her to 
marry him, or any one else •, for the law might 
say what it liked, but her own heart and her 
own conscience told her that she was Harry 
Layton's wife, and could not be any other 
man's, as long as he was living. Susan, her 
maid, heard her say so to Sir Robert himself; 
but he still keeps teazing her about it, and tells 
everybody she's engaged to young Radford. 

" He'll go to the devil," said Harding, " and 
I'll go to bed, Mrs. Clare, for I must be up ear- 
ly to-morrow, to get a good many things to 
rights. God bless you Kate, my love ! I dare 
say I shall see you before I go, for I must meas- 
ure the dear little finger !" And, giving her a 
he^y kiss, Harding took a candle, and retired 
to tlie snug room that had been prepared for 
him. 



CHAPTER XI. 

We must change the scene for a while, not 
inly to another part of the county of Kent, but 
to very different people from the worthy Wid- 
ow Clare and the little party assembled at her 
cottage. We must pass over the events of the 
night also, and of the following morning up to 
the hour of nine, proposing shortly to return 
to Harboarne Housej and trace the course of 
ibose assembled there. The dwelling into 



which we must now introduce the reader wat 
a large, oldfashioned Kentish farmhouse, not 
many miles on the Sussex side of Ashford. It 
was built, as many of these farmhouses still 
are, in the form of a cross, presenting four 
limbs of strongly-constructed masonry, two sto- 
ries high, with latticed windows divided into 
three partitions, separated by rather neatly-cul 
divisions of stone. Externally it had a strong 
Harry-the-Eighth look about it, and probably had 
been erected in his day, or in that of one of his 
immediate successors, as the residence of some 
of the smaller gentry of the time. 

At the period I speak of it was tenanted by 
a family notorious for their daring and licen- 
tious life, and still renowned in county tradi- 
tion for many a fierce and lawless act. Nev- 
ertheless, the head of the house now waxing 
somewhat in years, carried on, not only osten- 
sibly, but really, the peaceable occupation of a 
Kentish farmer. He. had his cows and his cat- 
tle, and his sheep and his pigs^; he grew vi^heat 
and barley, and oats and turnips ; had a small 
portion of hop-ground, and brewed his own beer. 
But this trade of farming was only a small part 
of his employment, though, to say the truth, he 
had given himself up more to it since his bod- 
ily powers had declined, and he was no longer 
able ti) bear the fatigue and exertion which the 
great strength of his early years had looked 
upon as sport. The branch of his business 
which he was most fond of was now principally 
intrusted to his two sons ; and two strong, 
handsome daughters, which made the number 
of his family amount to four, occasionally aided 
their brothers, dressed in men's clothes, and 
mounted upon powerful horses, which they 
managed as well as any grooms in the county. 
The reader must not think that in this de- 
scription we are exercising indiscreetly our li- 
cense for dealing in fiction. We are painting 
a true picture of the family of which we speak, 
as they lived and acted some eighty or eighty- 
five years ago. 

The wife of the farmer had been dead ten or 
twelve years, and her children had done just 
what they liked ever since ; but it must be ad- 
mitted that, even if she had lived to superin- 
tend their education, we have no reason to con- 
clude their conduct would have been very dif- 
ferent from what it was. We have merely said 
that they had done as they pleased ever since 
her death, because during her life she had made 
them do as she pleased, and beat them, or, as 
she herself termed it, " basted" them heartily if 
they did not. She was quite capable of doing 
so too, to her own perfect satisfaction, for prob- 
ably few arms in all Kent were furnished with 
more sinewy muscles or a stouter fist than hers 
could boast. It was only i^on ^JBJT Points ol 
difference, however, that she "irt^CFirer children 
ever quarrelled, for of th^ir genftral course of 
conduct she approved most highly ; and no one 
was more ready to receive packets of lace, tea, 
or other goods under her festering care, or 
more apt and skilful in sto^a^g a tub of spir* 
its from *• talking," or of Tmzlmg a custom- 
house officer when force was no^ at hand to re- 
sist him. 

She was naturally of so strong a constitution, 
and 80 weft b\u\X at ii^cafc, \.\v^x '\X *\^ ^Qtvi5j:t^\V> 
she died av a\\\ \i>3L^ >MiV\xv^ ci^»^\. ^^4 v»\ti 
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mght poor thing I — it is supposed, in setting 
fire to a neighbouring farmhouse, the inmates 
of which were suspected of having informed 
against her husband — her very strength and 
▼igour gave a tendency to, inflammation, which 
speedily reduced her very low. A surgeon, 
who visited the house in fear and trembling, 
bled her largely, and forbade the use of all that 
class of liquids which she was accustomed to 
imbibe in considerable quantities, and for three 
or four days the fear of death made her follow 
bis injunctions. But at the end of that period, 
when the crisis of the disease was imminent, 
finding herself no better, and very weak, she 
declared that the doctor was a fool, and ought 
to have his head broken, and directed the maid 
to bring her the big green bott ^ out of the cor- 
ner cupboard. To this she applied more than 
once ; and then beginning to get a little riotous, 
she sent for her family to witness how soon she 
had cured herself. Sitting up in her bed, with 
a yellow dressing-gown over her shoulders, and 
a gay cap overshadowing her burning face, she 
sung them a song in praise of good liquor — 
somewhat panting for breath, it must be own- 
ed — and then declaring that she was " devilish 
thirsty," which was probably accurate to the 
letter, she poured out a large glass from the 
big green bottle, which happened to be her bed- 
feUow for the time, and raised it to her lips. 
Half the contents went down her throat ; but, 
how it happened I do not know, the rest was 
spilled upon the bedclothes, and good Mrs. 
Ramley fell back in a doze from which nobody 
could rouse her. Before two hours were over 
she slept a still sounder sleep, which required 
the undertaker to provide against ifis perma- 
nence. 

The bereaved widower comforted himself 
after a time — we will not say how many hours 
it required to effect that process. He was not 
a drunken man himself, for the passive parti- 
ciple of the verb to " drink" was not often ac- 
tually applicable to his condition. Neverthe- 
less, there was a great consumption of Hol- 
lands in the house during the next week ; and 
if it was a wet funeral that followed, it was 
not with water, salt or fresh. 

There are compensations for all things ; and 
if Ramley had lost his wife, and his children a 
mother, they all lost also a great number of 
very good beatings; for, sad to say, he who 
could thrash all the country round, submitted 
very often to be thrashed by his better half, or, 
at all events, underwent the process of either 
having his head made closely acquainted with 
a candlestick, or rendered the means of break- 
ing a platter. After that period the two boys 
grew up into as fine, tall, handsome, dissolute 
blackguards as one could wish to look upon ; 
and for the two girls, no term, perhaps, can be 
found in the classical authors of our language ; 
but the vernacular supplies an epithet particu- 
larly applicable, which we must venture to use. 
They were two strapping wenches, nearly as tall 
as their brothers, full, rounded, and well form- 
ed in person, fine and straight-cut in features, 
with large, black, shining eyes, a well-turoed 
foot and ankle, and, as was generally supposed, 
the invincible arm of their mother. 

We are not here going to investigate or dwell 
upon the iadiridaal morality of the two voung 



ladies. It is generally said to have been better 
in some respects than either their ordinary hab- 
its, their education, or their language would 
have led one to expect ; and, perhaps being 
very full of the stronger passions, the softer 
ones had no great dominion over them. 

There, however, they sat at breakfast on the 
morning of which we have spoken, in the Mtch- 
en of the farmhouse, with their father seated 
at the head of the table. He was still a great, 
tall, raw-boned man, with a somewhat ogre-ish 
expression of countenance, and hair more white 
than gray. But there were four other men at 
the table besides himself, two being servants 
of the farm, and two acknowledged lovers of 
the young ladies — ^very bold fellows, as may 
well be supposed ; for to marry a she-lion or a 
demoiselle bear would have been a light under- 
taking compared to wedding one of the Miss 
Ramleys. They seemed to be upon very inti- 
mate terms with those fair personages, howev- 
er, and perhaps possessed as much of their af- 
fection as could possibly be obtained ; but still 
the love-making seemed rather of a feline char- 
acter, for the caresses, which were pretty prod- 
igal, were mingled with — we must not say in- 
terrupted by — a great deal of grumbling and 
growling, some scratching, and more than one 
pat upon the side of the head, which did not 
come with the gentleness of the western wind 
The fare upon the table consisted neither of 
tea, coffee, cocoa, nor any other kind of weak 
beverage, but of beef and strong beer, a diet 
very harmonious with the appearance of the 
persons who partook thereof. It was season- 
ed occasionally with roars of laughter, gay and 
not very delicate jests, various pieces of fun, 
which on more than one occasion went to the 
very verge of an angry encounter, together 
with a good many blasphemous oaths, and those 
testimonies of affection which I have before 
spoken of as liberally bestowed by the young 
ladies upon their lovers in the shape of cuffs 
and scratches. The principal topic of conver- 
sation seemed to be some adventure which was 
even then going forward, and in which the sons 
of the house were taking a part. No fear, no 
anxiety, however, was expressed by any one, 
though they wondered that Jim and Ned had 
not yet returned. 

"If they don't come soon they won't get 
much beef, Tom, if you swallow it at that rate," 
said the youngest Miss Ramley to her sweet- 
heart ; " you've eaten two poundd already, I'm 
sure." 

The young gentleman declared that it was 
all for love of her, but that he hadn't eaten hall 
so much as she had, whereupon the damse 
became wroth, and appealed to her father, who 
for his part, vowed that, between them both 
they had eaten and swilled enough to fill the 
big hog-trough. The dispute might have run 
high, for Miss Ramley was not inclined to sub- 
mit to such observations, even from her father; 
but just as she was beginning, in good set 
terms, which she had learned from himself, to 
condemn her parent's eyes, the old tian start- 
ed up, exclaiming, "Hark! there's a shot out 
there !" 

" To be BXit^C^ wcis^ct^^ wNft 'all >^^\vs^«Wk. 
" iVs tYi© fttsX. oi ^v^^m\i«t. ^^^ ^2i^\X>a^«^^ 
arck out sYiooWivi^.'*^ 
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Even while he was speaking, however, sev- 
eral more shots were heard, apparently too 
many to proceed from sportsmen in search of 
game, and the next moment the sound of hor- 
ses* feet could be heard running quick upon 
the road, and then turning into the yard which 
lay before the house. 

"There they are! there they are!" cried 
half a dozen voices ; and, all rushing out at the 
front door, they found the two young men with 
several companions, and four led horses, heav- 
ily laden. Jim, the elder brother, with the as- 
sistance of one of those who accompanied him, 
was busily engaged in shutting the two great 
wooden gates which had been raised by old 
Ramley some time before — ^nobody could tell 
why — in place of a five barred gate, which, 
with the tall stone wall, formerly shut out the 
yard from the road. The other brother, Ed- 
ward, or Ned Ramley, as he was called, stood 
by the side of his horse, holding his head down 
over a puddle, and for a moment no one could 
make out what he was about. On his sister 
Jane approaching him, however, she perceived 
a drop of blood falling every second into the 
dirty water below, and exclaimed, " How hast 
thou broken thy noddle, Ned V* 

" There, let me alone. Jinny," cried the young 
man, shaking off the hand she had laid upon 
his arm, " or I shall bloody my toggery. One 
of those fellows has nearly cracked my scull, 
that*s all ; and he'd have done it, too, if he had 
but been a bit nearer. This brute shied just 
as I was firing my pistol at him, or he'd never 
have got within arm's length. It's nothing — 
it's but a scratch. Get the goods away, for 
they'll be after us quick enough. They are 
chasing the major and his people, and that's 
the way we got oflT." 

One of the usual stories of the day was then 
told by the rest — of how a cargo had been run 
the night before, and got safe up into the coun- 
try : how, when they thought all danger over, 
they had passed before old Bob Croyland's 
windows, and how Jim had given him a shot 
as he stood at one of them ; and then they 
went on to say that, whether it was the noise of 
the gun, or that the old man had sent out to call 
the ofiicers upon them, they could not tell, but 
about three miles farther on they saw a largish 
party of horse upon their right. Flight had 
then become the order of the day ; but, finding 
that they could not effect it in one body, they 
were just upon the point of separating, Ned 
Ramley declared, when two of the riding offi- 
cers overtook them, supported by a number hf 
Dragoons. Some firing took place, without 
much damage, and, dividing into three bodies, 
the smugglers scampered off, the B^Eimleys and 
their friends taking their way towards their 
own house, and the others in dififerent direc- 
tions. The former might have escaped unpur- 
8ued, it would seem, had not the younger bro- 
ther, Ned, determined to give one of the Dra- 
goons a shot before he went, thus bringing on 
the encounter in which he had received the 
wound off his head. 

While all this was being told to the father, 
the two girls, their lovers, the farm-servants, 
and several of the men, hurried the smuggled 
goods into the house, and raising a trap in the 
ioor of the kitchen^ontrived in such a man- 



ner that four whole boards moved up at onec 
on the western side of the room— stowed the 
dififerent articles away in places of conceal- 
ment below, so well arranged that, even if the 
trap was discovered the officers would find 
nothing but a vacant space, unless they exam- 
ined the walls very closely. 

The horses were then all led to the stable ; 
and Edward Ramley, having in some degree 
stopped the bleeding of his wound, moved into 
the house, with most of the other men. Old 
Ramley and the two farm-servants, however, 
remamed without, occupying themselves in 
loading a cart with manure, till the sound of 
horses galloping down was heard, and some- 
body shook the gates violently, calling loudly to 
those within to open " in the King's name." 

The farmer instantly mounted upon the cart 
and looked over the wall ; but the party before 
the gates consisted of only five or six Dragoons, 
of whom he demanded, in a bold tone, *• Who 
the devil be you, that I should open for you 1 
Go away, go away, and leave a quiet man at 
peace !" 

"If you don't open the gates, we'll break 
them down," said one of the men. 

** Do, if you dare," answered old Ramley, 
boldly ; *♦ and if you do, I'll shoot the best of 
you dead. Bring me my gun, Tom. Where's 
your warrant, young mani You are not an 
officer, and you've got none with you, so I 
sha'n't let any boiled lobsters enter my yard, I 
can tell you." 

By this time he was provided with the weap- 
on he had sent for, and one of his men, simi- 
larly armed, had got into the cart beside him. 
The appearance of resistance was rather omi- 
nous, and the Drago«>ns were well aware that 
if they did succeed in forcing an entrance, and 
blood were spilled, the whole responsibility 
would rest upon themselves, if no smuggled 
goods should be found, as they had neither 
warrant nor any officer of the Customs with 
them. 

After a short consultation, then, he who had 
spoken before called to old Ramley, saying, 
" We'll soon bring a warrant : then look to 
yourself;" and, thus speaking, he rode oflT with 
his party. Old Ramley only laughed, however, 
and turned back into the house, where he made 
the party merry at the expense of the Dragoons. 
All the man who had been out upon the expe- 
dition were now seated at the table, dividing 
the beef and bread among them, and taking 
hearty draughts from the tankard. Not the 
least zealous in this occupation was EdwaJrd 
namley, who seemed to consider the deep gash 
upou his brow as a mere scratch, not worth 
talking ^bout. He laughed and jested with 
the rest ; ar^d when they had demolished all 
that the board displayed, he turned to his fa- 
ther, saying, not in the most reverent tone, 
" Come, old fellow, after bringing our venture 
home safe, I think you ought to send round 
the true stufiT: we've had beer enough. Let^a 
have some of the Dutchman." 

" That you shall, Neddy, my boy," answered 
the farmer, ** only I wish you had shot the ras- 
cal you fired at. However, one can't alwi^;i(ib 
have a steady aun, especially witn a nugetj 
brute like that you ride ;" and away he wen^' 
to bring the Hollands, which soon circulatr* 
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very ireely among the party, producing, in its 

course, various degrees of mirth and joviality, 

which speedily deviated into song. Some of 

the ditties that were sung were good, and 

some of them very bad ; but almost all were 

coarse, and the one that was least so was the 

following : 

SONG. 

"^ It's wonderful, it's wcmderful, is famous London town, 
With its a]leys 
And its valleys, 
And its houses up and down ; 
But I would give fair London town, its court, and all its 

people, 
FlT the little town of Biddenden, with the moon abore 
the steeple. ' 

" It's wonderful, it's wonderful, to see what pretty faces 
In London streets 
A person meets 
In very funny places ; 
But I wouldn't give for all the eyes in London town one 
sees, 
'* A pair that by, the moonlight looks out beneath the trees. 

It's wonderful, in London town, how soon a man may 
hold. 

By art and sleight. 
Or main and might, 
A pretty sum of gold ; 
Yet give me but a pistol, and one rich squire or two, 
A moonlight night, a yellow chaise, and the high road 
will do." 

This was not the last song that was sung ; 
but that which followed was interrupted by one 
of the psuedo-labourers coming in from the 
yard, to say that there was a hard knocking at 
the gate. 

«* I think it is Mr. Radford's voice," added 
the man, " but Vm not sure ; and I did not like 
to get up into the cart to look." 

" Run up stairs to the window, Jinny !" cried 
M. Ramley, " and you'll soon see." 

His daughter did, on this occasion, as she 
was bid, and soon called down from above, 
*' It*8 old Radford, sure enough ; but he's got 
two men with him !" 

" It's all right, if he's there," said Jim Ram- 
ley ; and the gates were opened in a minute, 
to give that excellent gentleman admission. 

Now Mr. Radford, it must be remembered, 
was a magistrate for the county of Kent, but 
his presence created neither alarm nor confu- 
sion in the house of the Ramleys ; and when 
he entered, leaving his men in the court for a 
minute, ne said, with a laugh, holding the fa- 
ther of that hopeful family by the arm, " I've 
come to search, and to stop the others. Where 
are the goods V 

" Safe enough," answered the farmer. " No 
fear-^-no fear !" 

"But can we look under the trapl" asked 
Mr. Radford, who seemed as well acquainted 
with the secrets of the place as the owners 
thereof. 

"Ay, ay!" replied the old man. "Don't 
leave 'em too long — ^that's all." 

" I'll go down myself," said Radford ; 
** they've got scent of it, or I wouldn't find it 
oat." 

"All rights— all right !" rejoined the other, in 
a low voice ; and the njagistrate, raising his 
tone, exclaimed, " Here, Clinch and Adams, 
yOQ fen^o fools ! why don't you come in 1 They 
Mr. there is nothing here ; but we must search. 
W0 moat not take any man's word — ^not to say 
Uiat I dooht yours, Mr. Ramley ; but it is ne- 
r, Tou know." 



" Oft, do what you like, sir," replied the farm- 
er. *' I don't care !" 

A very respectable search was then com- 
menced, and pursued from room to room — one 
of the men who accompanied Mr. Radford, and 
who was an officer of the Customs, giving old 
Ramley a significant wink with his right eye 
as he passed, at which the other grinned. In- 
deed, had the whole matter not been very well 
understood between the great majority of both 
parties, it would have been no very pleasant or 
secure task for any three men in England to 
enter the kitchen of that farmhouse on such an 
errand. At length, however, Mr. Radford and 
his companions returned to the kitchen, and 
the magistrate thought fit to walk somewhat 
out of his way towards the left-hand side of the 
room, when, suddenly stopping, he exclaimed, 
in a grave tone, ** Hallo ! Ramley, what's here ^ 
These boards seem loose !" 

" To be sure they are," answered the farm 
er; •* that's the way to the old beer-cellar. 
But there's nothing in it, upon my honour !" 

"But we must look, Ramley, you know," 
said Mr. Radford. " Come, open it, whatevei 
it is !" 

" Oh, with all my heart," replied the man ; 
" but you'll perhaps break your head. That's 
your fault, not mine, however ;" and, advan- 
cing to the side of the room, he took a crooked 
bit of iron from his pocket, not unlike that used 
for pulling stones out of a horse's hoofs, and 
insinuating it between the skirting-board and 
the floor, soon raised the trapdoor of which we 
have spoken before. 

A vault of about nine feet deep was now ex- 
posed, with the top of a ladder leading into it, 
and Mr. Radford ordered the men who were 
with him to go down first. The one who had 
given old Ramley the wink in passing descend- 
ed without ceremony ; but the other, who was 
also an officer, hesitated for a moment. 

"Go down — go down. Clinch!" said Mr. 
Radford. " You would have a search, and so 
you shah do it thoroughly." 

The man obeyed, and the magistrate paused 
a moment to speak with the smuggling farmer, 
saying, in a low voice, " I don't mind their 
knowing I'm your friend, Ramley. Let them 
think about that as they like. Indeed, I'd rathet 
they did see that we understand each other ; 
so give me a hint if they go too far : I'll bear 
it out." 

Thus saying, he descended into the cellar, 
and old Ramley stood gazing down upon the 
three from above, with his gaunt figure bend- 
ing over the trap-door. At the end of a minute 
or two he called down, " There— that ought to 
do, I'm sure! We can't be kept bothering 
here all day I" 

Something was said in a low tone by one of 
the men below, but then the voice of Mr. Rad- 
ford was heard exclaiming, " No, no, that will 
do ! We've had enough of it ! Go up, I say ! 
There's no use of irritating people by unrea- 
sonable suspicions, Mr. Clinch. Is it not quite 
enough, Adams 1 Are you satisfied V 

" Oh ! quite, sir," answered the other ofll* 
cer ; " there's nothing but bare walls and an 
empty beer-barrel." 

The next moment the party began to rea^ 
pear from the trao.tVvt ^i^'c^e^ CXYfts2v\. ^wss>v\j^ 
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up first, mih a grave look, and Mr. Radford 
and the other following, with a smile upon 
their faces. 

*• There, all is clear enough," said Nfr. Rad- 
foid ; <*8o you, gentlemen, can go and pursue 
yo jr search elsewhere. I must remain here to 
wait for my son, whom I sent for to join me 
with the servants, as you know — not that I 
Tea :3d any resistance from you, Mr. Ramley ; 
but smuggling is so sadly prevalent nowadays, 
that one must be on one*s guard, you know." 

A horse-laugh burst from the whole party 
round the table, and in the midst of it the two 
officers retired into the yard, where, mounting 
their horses, they opened the gates and rode 
away. 

As soon as they were gone, Mr. Radford 
shook old Ramley familiarly by the hand, ex- 
claiming, ** This is the luckiest thing in the 
world, my good fellow ! If I can but get them 
to accuse me of conniving at this job, it will be 
a piece of good fortune which does not often 
happen to a man." 

Ramley, as well he might, looked a little 
confounded ; but Mr. Ramford drew him aside, 
and spoke to him for a quarter of an hour in a 
voice raised hardly above a whisper. Numerous 
laughs, and nods, and signs of mutual under- 
standing passed between them, and the con- 
versation ended by Mr. Radford saying aloud, 
" I wonder what can keep Dick so long 1 he 
ought to have been here before now ! I sent 
over to him at eight, and it is past eleven." 



CHAPTER XII. 

We will now, by the reader's good leave, re- 
turn for a short .time to Harbourne House, 
where the party sat down to breakfast at the 
inconveniently early hour of eight. I will not 
take upon myself to say that it might not be a 
quarter of an hour later, for almost everything 
is after its time on this globe, and Harbourne 
House did not differ in this respect from all the 
rest of the world. From the face of young 
Radford towards the countenance of Sir Ed- 
ward Digby shot some very furious glances as 
they took their places at the breakfast-tafole, but 
tliose looks gradually sunk down into a dull 
and sullen frown as they met with no return. 
Sir Edward Digby, indeed, seemed to have for- 
gotten the words which had passed between 
them as soon as they had been uttered ; and 
he laughed, and talked, and conversed with ev- 
ery one as gayly as if nothing had happened. 
Edith was some ten minutes behind the rest at 
the meal, and seemed even more depressed 
than the night before ; but Zara had reserved 
a place for her at her own side ; and taking the 
first opportunity, while the rest of the party 
were busily talking together, she whispered a 
few words in her ear. Sir Edward Digby saw 
her face brighten in a moment, and her eyes 
turn quickly towards himself; but he took no 
notice, and an interval of silence occurring the 
next moment, the conversation between the 
two sisters was interrupted. 

During breakfast, a servant brought in a note 
and laid it on the sideboard, and after the meal 
was over. Miss Crovland retired to her own 



room to make ready for her departure. Zara 
was about to follow ; but good Mrs. Barbanif 
who had heard some sharp words pass between 
the two gentlemen, and had remarked the an 
gry looks of young Radford, was determined 
that they should not quarrel without the pres- 
ence of ladies, and consequently called her 
youngest niece back, saying, in a whisper, 
" Stay here, my dear. I have a particular re a 
son why I want you not to go." 

** I will be back in a moment, my dear aunt," 
replied Zara ; but the worthy old lady would 
not suffer her to depart ; and the butler enter- 
ing at that moment, called the attention of 
Richard Radford to the note which had been 
brought m some half an hour before, and which 
was, in fact, a sudden summons from his fa- 
ther. 

The contents seemed to give him no great 
satisfaction ; and, turning to the servant, he 
said, " Well, tell them to saddle my horse and 
bring him round ;" and as he spoke, he direct- 
ed a frowning look towards the young baronet, 
as if he could scarcely refrain from showing his 
anger till a fitting opportunity occurred for ex- 
pressing it. 

Digby, however, continued talking lightly 
with Zara Croyland in the window till the 
horse had been brought round, and the young 
man had taken leave of the rest of the party. 
Then sauntering slowly out of the room, he 
passed through the hall door to the side of 
Richard Radford's horse just as the latter was 
mounting. 

"Mr. Radford," he' said, in a low tone, "yon 
were pleased to make an impertinent observa- 
tion upon my conduct, which led me to tell yon 
what I think of yours. We were interrupted ; 
but I dare say you must wish for farther con- 
versation with me. You can have it when and 
where you please." 

" At three o'clock this afternoon, in the road 
straight from the back of the house," replied 
young Radford, in a low, determined tone, 
touching the hilt of his sword. 

Sir Edward Digby nodded, and then turning 
on his heel, walked coolly into the house. 

" I am sure, Sir Edward," cried Mrs. Barba- 
ra, as soon as she saw him, while Zara fixed 
her eyes somewhat anxiously upon his counte- 
nance, " I am sure you and Mr. Radford have 
been quarreling." 

»• Oh no, my dear madam," replied Sir Ed- 
ward Digby, " nothing of the kind, I can assure 
you. Our words were very ordinary words, 
and perfectly civil, upon my word. We had no 
time to quarrel." 

"My dear Sir Edward," said Sir Robert 
Croyland, " you must excuse me for saying it, 
I must have no such things here. I am a ma- 
gistrate for this county, and bound by my oath 
to keop the peace. My sister tells me that 
high words passed between you and my young 
friend Radford before breakfast 1" 

" They were very few, Sir Robert," answered 
Digby, in a careless tpne ; " he thought fit to 
make an observation upon my saying a few 
words to your daughter, here, in a low tone, 
which I conceive every gentleman has a right 
to do to a fair lady. I told him I thought hki 
conduct insolent, and that was all that passed. 
I believe the youth has got a bad headacte 
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Irum too much of your good wine, Sir Robert, 
therefore I forgive him. I dare say he'll be 
sorry enough for what he said before the day 
is over, and if he is not, I cannot help it." 

*♦ Well, well, if that's all, it is no great mat- 
ter !" replied the master of the house ; *• but 
here comes round the carriage ; run and call 
Edith, Zara." 

Before the young lady could quit the room, 
however, her sister appeared, and the only mo- 
ment they obtained for private conference was 
at the door of the carriage, after Edith had got 
in, and while her father was giving some di- 
rections to the coachman. No great informa- 
tion could be given or received, indeed, for Sir 
Robert returned to the side of the vehicle im- 
mediately, bade his daughter good-by, and the 
carriage rolled away. 

As soon as it was gone, Sir Edward Digby 
proposed, with the permission of Sir Robert 
Croyland, to go out to shoot ; for he did not 
wish to subject himself to any farther cross-ex- 
amination by the ladies of the family, and he 
read many inquiries in fair Zara's eyes which 
he feared might be difficult to answer. Reti- 
nng, then, to put on a more fitting costume, 
while gamekeepers and dogs were summoned 
to attend him, he took the opportunity of wri- 
ting a short letter, which he delivered to his 
servant to post, giving him, at the same time, 
brief directions to meet him near the cottage 
of good Mrs. Clare, about half past two, with 
the sword which the young officer usually wore 
when not on military service. Those orders 
were spoken in so ordinary and commonplace 
a tone, that none but a very shrewd fellow 
would have discovered that anything was going 
foiward different from the usual occurrences of 
the day; but Somers was a very shrewd fel- 
low ; and in a few minutes—judging from what 
he had observed while waiting on his master 
during dinner on the preceding day — he settled 
the whole matter entirely to his own satisfac- 
tion, thinking, according to the phraseology of 
lUose times, ** Sir Edward will pink him— and 
a good thing too ; but it will spoil sport here, 
I've a notion." 

As he descended to the hall in order to join 
the keepers and their four-footed coadjutors, 
the young baronet encountered Mrs. Barbara 
and her niece, and he perceived Zara's eyes 
instantly glance to his sword-belt, from which 
he had taken care to remove a weapon that 
could only be inconvenient to hun in the sport 
he was about to pursue. She was not so ea- 
sily to be deceived as her father ; but yet the 
absence of the weapon usually employed in 
those days, as the most efficacious for killing a 
fellow-creature, put her mind at ease, at least 
for the present ; and, although she determined 
*.o watch the proceedings of the young baronet 
during the two or three following days — as far, 
at least, as propriety would permit — she took 
QO farther notice at the moment, being very 
anxious to prevent her good aunt from inter- 
fering more than necessary in the affairs of 
Sir Edward Digby. 

Mrs. Barbara, indeed, was by no means well 
pleased that Sir Edward was going to deprive 
ber schemes of the full benefit which might 
have accrued from his passing the whole of 
Ihat day unoccupied, with Zara, at Harbourne 



House, and hinted significantly, t^at she trust 
ed, if he did not find good sport, he would re- 
turn early, as her niece was ve^ fond of a 
ride over the hills, only that she had nb com- 
panion. 

The poor girl coloured warmly, and the more 
so as Sir Edward could not refrain from a 
smile. 

" I trust, then, I shall have the pleasure of 
being your companion to-morrow, Miss Croy 
land," he said, turning to the young lady. 
" Why should 'we not ride over, and see your 
excellent uncle and your sister 1 I must cer- 
tainly pay my respects to him ; and if I may 
have the honour of escorting you, it wiU give 
double pleasure to my ride." 

Zara Croyland was well aware that many a 
matter, which, if treated seriously, may be- 
come annoying, if not dangerous, can be car- 
ried lightly oflT by a gay and dashing jest ; " Oh, 
with all my heart," she said ; " only remem- 
ber. Sir Edward, we must have plenty of ser- 
vants with us, or else all the people in the 
country will say that you and I are going to be 
married; and as I never intend that such a 
saying should be verified, it will be as well to nip 
the pretty little blossom of gossip in the bud." 
" It shall be all exactly as you please," re- 
plied the young officer, with a low bow and a 
meaning smile ; but at the very same moment 
Mrs. Barbara thought fit to reprove her niece, 
wondering how she could talk so sillily ; end 
Sir Edward took his leave, receiving his host's 
excuses, as he passed through the hall, for not 
accompanying him on his shooting expedition. 
" The truth is, my dear sir," said Sir Robert 
Croyland, ** that I am now too old and too heavy 
for such sports." 

** You were kind enough to tell me this is 
Liberty Hall," replied the young baronet, " and 
you shall see, my dear sir, that I take you at 
your word, both in regard to your game and 
your wine ; being resolved, with your good per- 
mission, and for my own health, to kill your 
birds and spare your bottles." 

" Certainly, certainly," answered the master 
of the mansion, " you shall do exactly as you 
like ;" and with this license Sir Edward set out 
shooting, with tolerable success, till towards 
two o'clock, when, quite contrary to the advice 
and opinion of the gamekeepers — who declared 
that the dogs would have the wind with them 
in that direction, and that, as the day was now 
hot, the birds would not lie a minute — ^he di- 
rected his course towards the back of Har- 
bourne Wood, finding, it must be confessed, 
but very little sport. There, apparently fa- 
tigued and disgusted with walking for a mile 
or two without a shot, he gave his gun to one 
of the men, and bade him take it back to the 
house, saying he would follow speedily. As 
soon as he had seen them depart, he tracked 
round the edge of the wood towards Mrs. 
Clsire's cvttage, exactly opposite to which he 
found his trusty servant, provided as he had 
directed. 

Sir Edward then took the sword and fixed it 
in his belt, saying, " Now, Somers, you may go !*• 
" Certainly, sir," replied the man, touching 
his hat with a look of hesitation ; but he add- 
ed, a minute after, "You had better let me 
know where it's to be, sir, in case- " 
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"Well/* rejoined Sir Edward Digby, with a 
smile, " you are an old soldier and no meddler, 
Somers ; so that I will tell you, * m case,' that 
the place is in a straight line between this and 
riarboume House. So now face about to the 
right, and go back by the other road.'* 

The man touched his hat again, and walked 
quickly away, while the young officer turned 
his steps up the road which he had followed 
during the preceding evening in pursuit of the 
two Miss Croylands. It was a good broad open 
way, in which there was plenty of fencing 
room, and he thought to himself as he walked 
on, " I shall not be sorry to pcmish this young 
vagabond a little. I must see what sort of 
skill he has, and, if possible, wound him with- 
out hurting him much. If one could keep him 
to his bed for a fortnight, we should have the 
field more clear for our own campaign ; but 
these things must always be a chance." 

Thus meditating, and looking at his watch to 
see how much time he had to spare. Major Sir 
Edward Digby walked on till he came within 
sight of the garden wall and some of the out- 
buildings of Harbourne House. The reader, if 
he has paid attention, will remember that the 
road did not go straight to the back of the 
house itself: a smaller path, which led to the 
right, conducting thither ; but as the gardens 
extended for nearly a quarter of a mile on that 
side, it followed the course of the wall to the 
left to join the parish road which ran in front 
of the mansion, leaving the green court, as it 
was called, or lawn, and the terrace, on the 
right hand. 

As there was no other road in that direction. 
Sir Edward Digby felt sure that he must be on 
the ground appointed ; but yet, as is the case 
in all moments of expectation, the time seem- 
ed so long, that when he saw the brickwork he 
took out his watch again, and found there were 
still five minutes to spare. He accordingly 
turned upon his steps, walking slowly back for 
about a quarter of a mile, and then returned, 
looking sharply out for his opponent, but see- 
ing no one. He was now sure that the time 
must be past; but, resolved to afford young 
Radford every opportunity, he said to himself, 
" Watches may differ, and something may have 
detained him. I will give him a full half hour, 
and then, if he does not come, I shall under- 
stand the matter.'' 

As soon, then, as he saw the walls once 
more, he wheeled round and retrod his steps, 
then looked at his watch, and found that it was 
a quarter past three. "Too bad!" he said, 
" too bad ! The fellow cannot be coward, too, 
as well as blackguard. One turn more, and 
then I've done with him." But as he advan- 
ced on his way towards the house, he sudden- 
ly perceived the flutter of female garments be- 
fore him, and saying to himself, " This is awk- 
ward !" he gazed round for some path, in order 
to get out of the way for a momenK but cbuld 
perceive none. The next instant, coming round 
a shrub which started forward a little before 
the rest of the trees, he saw the younger Miss 
Croyland advancing with a quick step, and, he 
could not help thinking, with a somewhat agi- 
tated air. Her colour was heightened, her 
ffjvs eagerly looking on ; but as soon as she 
saw him she slackened her pace, and came for- 
t^ard m a more deliberate manner. 



"Oh, Sir Edward!" she said, in a calm, 
sweet tone, " I am glad to see you. You have 
finished your shooting early, it seems." 

" Why, the sport was beginning to slacken," 
answered Sir Edward Digby. "I had not had 
a shot for the last half hour, and so thought it 
best to give it up." 

" WeU, then, you shall take a walk with me, 
cried Zara, gayly. " I am just going down to 
a poor friend of ours, called Widow Clare, and 
ynu shall come too." 

" What ! notwithstanding all your sage and 
prudent apprehensions in regard to what peo- 
ple might say if we were seen alone together !" 
exclaimed Sir Edward Digby, with a smile. - 

" Oh ! I don't mind that," answered Zara. 
" Great occasions, you know. Sir Edward, re- 
quire decisive measures ; and I assuredly want 
an escort through this terrible forest, to pro- 
tect me from aU the giants and enchanters it 
may contain." 

Sir Edward Digby looked at his watch again, 
and saw that it wanted but two minutes to the 
half hour. 

" Oh !" said Zara, affecting a look of pique, 
" if you have some important appointment. Sir 
Edward, it is another affair — only tell me if it 
be so 1" 

Sir Edward Digby took her hand in his : "I 
will tell you, dear lady," he replied, " if you 
will first tell me one thing truly and sincerely 
— ^what brought you herel" 

Zara trembled and coloured; for with the 
question put in so direct a shape, the agitation, 
which she had previously overcome, mastered 
her in turn, and she answered, " Don't—don't, 
or I shall cry." 

" Well, thett, tell me, at least, if I had any- 
thing to do with it 1" asked the young baronet. 

"Yes, you had !" replied Zara ; " I can't teD 
a falsehood. But now. Sir Edward, don't, as 
most of you men would do, suppose that it's 
from any very tender interest in you that I did 
this foohsh thing. It was because I thought — 
I thought, if you were going to do what I ima- 
gined, it woiUd be the very worst thing in the 
world for poor Edith." 

" I shall only suppose that you are all that is 
kind and good," answered Digby, perhaps a lit- 
tle piqued at the indifference which she so stu- 
diously assumed ; " and even if I thought. Miss 
Croyland, that you did take some interest in 
my poor self, depend upon it I should not be 
inclined to go one step farther in the way of 
vanity than you yourself could wish. I am not 
altogether a coxcomb. But now tell me how 
you were led to suspect anything." 

"Promise me first," said Zara, "that this 
affair shall not take place. Indeed, indeed. Sir 
Edward, it must not, on every account I" 

"There is not the slightest chance of any 
such thing," replied Sir Edward Digby. " You 
need not be under the slightest alarm." 

" What ! you do not mean to say," she ex- 
claimed, with her cheeks glowing, and her eyea 
raised to his face, " that you did not come here 
to fight him 1" 

" Not exactly," answered Sir Edward Digby 
laughing; "but what I do mean to say, my 
dear young lady, is, that our friend is half as 
hour behind his time, and I am not disposed to 
give him another op^rtunity of keeping mc 
waiting." 
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" And if he had been in time," cried Zara, 
clasping her hands together and casting down 
her eyes, " I should have been too late." 

" But tell me," persisted Sir Edward Digby, 

how you heard all this. Has my servant, 
Snmers, been indiscreet 1" 

" No, no," replied Zara, " no, I can assure 
you ! I saw you go out in your shooting dress, 
and without a sword. Then I thought it was 
a.1 over, especially as you had the gamekeep- 
ers with you ; but some time ago I found that 
your servant had gone out, carrying a sword 
under his arm, and had come straight up this 
road. This made me uneasy. When the game- 
keepers came back without you, I was more 
uneasy still ; but I could not get away from my 
aunt for a few minutes. When I could, how- 
ever, I got my hat and cloak, and hurried away, 
knowing that you would not venture to fight in 
the presence of a woman. As I went out, all 
my worst fears were confirmed by seeing your 
servant come back without the sword ; and 
then — not very well knowing, indeed, what I 
was to say or do — I hurried on as fast as pos- 
sible. Now you have the whole story, and you 
must come away from this place." 

«* yery willingly," answered the young ofli- 
cer ; adding, with a smile, " Which way shall 
we go, Miss Croyland — to Widow Clare's 1" 

" No, no !" answered Zara, blushing again. 
"Do not tease me. You do not know how 
soon, when a woman is agitated, she is made 
to weep. My father is out, indeed," she add- 
ed, in a gayer tone, " so that I should have 
time to bathe my eyes before dinner, which 
will be half an hocr later than usual ; but I 
should not like my aunt to tell him that I have 
been taking a crying walk with Sir Edward 
Digby." 

" Heaven forbid that I should ever give you 
cause for a tear !" answered the young baro- 
net ; and then, with a vague impression that 
he was doing something very like making love, 
he added, " but let us return to the house, or 
perhaps we may have your aunt seeking us." 

"The most likely thing in the world," re- 
plied Zara; and, taking their way back, they 
passed through the gardens, and entered the 
house by one of the side doors. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

It was a custom of those days, I believe, not 
altogether done away with in the present times, 
fur magistrates to assemble in petty sessions, 
or to meet, at other times, for the despatch of 
any extraordinary business, in tavern, public 
house, or inn — a custom more honoured in the 
breach than th3 djservance, except where no 
other place of assembly can be found. It thus 
happened that, on the day of which we have 
been speaking, some half dozen gentlemen, all 
justices of the peace for the county of Kent, 
were gathered together in a good-sized room 
of the mn, at the little town of *♦*♦♦. There 
was a table drawn across the room, at which 
was placed the magistrates' clerk, with sundry 
sheets of paper before him, several printed 
forms, and two books, one big and the other 
'ittk. The magistrates themselves, however, 



were not seated in due state and dignity, but 
on the contrary, were in general standing about 
and talking together, some looking out of the 
window into the street, some leaning with 
their backs against the table and the tails of 
their coats turned over thejr hands, while one 
occupied an armchair placed sideways at the 
board, with one knee thrown over the other — 
a favourite position, which he could not have 
assumed had he sat with his face to the table. 

The latter was Sir Robert Croyland, who 
had been sent for in haste by his brother justi- 
ces, to take part in their proceedings relative 
to a daring act of smuggling which had just 
been perpetrated. Sir Robert would willingly 
have avoided giving his assistance upon this 
occasion, but the summons had been so urgent 
that he could not refuse going, and he was now 
not a little angry to find that there were more 
than sufiicient justices present to make a quo- 
rum, and to transact all the necessary busi- 
ness. Some one, however, it would seem, had, 
as usual in all county arrangements, been very 
busy in pressing for as full an attendance as 
possible ; and those who knew the characters 
of the gentlemen assembled might have per- 
ceived that the great majority of them were 
not very well qualified to sit as judges upon a 
case of this nature, as almost every one was 
under suspicion of leaning towards the side of 
the smugglers, most of them having at some 
time engaged more or less in the trafiSic which 
they were called upon to stop. 

Sir Robert Croyland was the least objection- 
able in this point of view, for he had always 
borne a very high name for impartiality in such 
matters, and had never had anything person- 
ally to do with the illicit traffic itself. It is 
probable, therefore, that he was sent for to give 
a mere show of justice to the proceedings, for 
Mr. Radford was expected to be there ; and it 
was a common observation of the county gen- 
tlemen that the latter could now lead Sir Rob- 
ert as he liked. Mr. Radford, indeed, had not 
yet arrived, although tWo messengers had been 
despatched to summon him, the answer still 
being that he had gone over towards Ashford. 
Sir Robert, therefore, sat in the midst — not 
harmonizing much in feeling with the rest, and 
looking anxiously for his friend's appearance, 
in order to obtain some hint as to how he was 
to act. 

At length, a considerable noise was heard in 
the streets below, and a sort of constable door- 
keeper presented himself, to inform the magis- 
trates that the officers and Dragoons had 
arrived, bringing in several prisoners. An 
immediate bustle took place, the worshipful 
gentlemen beginning to seat themselves, and 
one of them, as it is technically termed, mo- 
ving Sir Robert into the chair. In order to 
show that this was really as well as metaphys- 
ically done. Sir Robert Croyland rose, sat down 
again, and wheeled himself round to the table. 
A signal was then given to the constable, and a 
rush of several persons from without was made 
into the temporary justice room, which was bt 
once nearly filled with Custom-house officers, 
soldiers, smugglers, and the curious of the vil- 
lage. 

Among the latter portiow ^iCx.V^'sa.^JjNssri — o. 
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land peiceived his young friend, Richard Rad- 
ford ; and he was in the act of beckoning him 
CO come up to the table, in order to inquire 
where his father was. and how soon he would 
return, when one of the officers of the Customs 
suddenly thrust the young gentleman out of 
the way, exclaiming, ** Stand farther back ! 
What are you pushing forward fori Your 
turn will come soon enough, I warrant." 

Sir Robert Croyland was confounded, and for 
a moment or two he sat silent in perplexity and 
surprise — not that he Qver entertained a doubt 
of old Mr. Radford still nourishing all the pro- 
pensities of his youth, nor that he was not well 
aware they had formed part of the inheritance 
of the son ; but there were certain considera- 
tions of some weight which made Sir Robert 
feel that it would have been better for him to 
be in any other spot of the habitable globe than 
that where he was at the moment. Recover- 
ing himself, however, after a brief pause of 
anxious indecision, he made a sign to the con- 
stable doorkeeper, and whispered to him, as 
soon as the man reached his side, to inquire 
into the cause of Mr. Richard Radford's being 
there. The man was shrewd and quick, and 
while half the niagistrates were speaking across 
the table to half the officers and some of the 
Dragoons, he went and returned to and from 
the other side of the room, and then whispered 
to the baronet, "For smuggling, sir — caught 
abetting the others — his name marked upon 
some of the goods !" 

Sir Robert Croyland was not naturally a brill- 
iant man. Though hasty in temper in his early 
days, he had always been somewhat obtuse in 
intellect ; but this was a case of emergency ; 
and there is no greater sharpener of the wits 
than necessity. In an instant he had formed 
his plan to gain time, which was his great ob- 
ject at that moment ; and, taking out his 
watch, he laid it on the table, exclaiming aloud, 
" Gentlemen ! gentlemen I a little regularity, 
if you please. My time is precious. I have 
an important engagement this afternoon, and 
1—" 

But his whole scheme had nearly been frus- 
trated by the impetuosity of young Radford 
himself, who at once pushed through officers 
and soldiers, saying, " And so have I, Sir Rob- 
ert, a very important engagement this after- 
noon. I claim to be heard as speedily as pos- 
sible." 

Sir Robert, however, was determined to carry 
his point, and to avoid having aught to do with 
the case of his young friend, even at the risk 
of giving him offence aad annoyance. *• Stand 
back, sir!" he said. "In this court there is 
no friendship or favour. You will have atten- 
tion in turn, but not before. Mr. Mowle, bring 
forward the prisoners one after the other, as 
near as possible in the order of— the order of 
—of their capture," he added at length, after 
hesitating for a moment to consider whether 
it was or was not probable that young Rad- 
ford had been among those last taken, " and 
let all the others be removed, under guard, into 
the next room." 

" Won*t that make it a long affaii, Sir Rob- 
ert!" asked Mr. Runnington, a neighbouring 
aquire. 

•* Ob dear, no !" replied the chairman ; " by 



regularity we shall save time. Do as yon aif 
directed, Mowle !" 

Young Radford showed a strong dispositioc 
to resist, or, at least, to protest against this ar 
rangement ; but the officer to whom the baronet 
had spoken treated the prisoner with >ery little 
reverence, and he, with the rest of the gang, 
was removed from the room, with the excep 
tion of three, one of whom, with a smart cock 
ade in his hat, such as was worn at that time 
by military men in undress, swaggered up tc 
the table with a bold air, as if he were abou* 
to address the magistrates. 

"Ah, Major, is that youl" asked a gentle- 
man on Sir Robert's right, known in the coun- 
try by the name of Squire Jollyboat, though his 
family, being originally French, his real appel- 
lation was Jollivet. 

" Oh yes, squire," answered the prisoner, in 
a gay, indifferent tone, " here I am. It is long 
since I have had the pleasure of seeing your 
worship. I think you were not on the bench 
the last time I was committed, or I should have 
fared better." 

" I don't know that. Major," replied the gen- 
tleman ; " on the former occasion I gave you a 
month, I think." 

" Ay, but the blackguards that time gave me 
two," rejoined the Major. 

" Because it was the second offence," said 
Squire Jollyboat. 

" The second ! Lord bless you, sir !" an- 
swered the Major, with a look of cool con- 
tempt ; and turning round with a wink to his 
two companions, they all three laughed joyous 
ly, as if it were the finest Jbke in the world. 

It might not be very interesting to the readei 
were we to give in detail the depositions of 
the various witnesses upon a common case o! 
smuggling in the last century, or to repeat all 
the various arguments which were bandied 
backward and forward between the magistrateei 
upon the true interpretation of the law, as ex- 
pressed in the 9th George II., cap. 35. It was 
very evident, indeed, to the officers of Customs, 
to the sergeant of Dragoons, and even to the 
prisoners themselves, that the worthy justices 
were disposed to take as favourable a view ol 
smuggling transactions as possible. But the 
law was very clear ; the case was not less so ; 
Mowle, the principal riding officer, was a 
straightforward, determined, and shrewd man; 
and although Sir Robert Croyland, simply with 
a view of protracting the investigation till Mr. 
Radford should arrive, started many questions 
which he left to the other magistrates to settle, 
yet in about half an hour the charge of smug- 
gling, with riot, and armed resistance to the 
Custom-house officers, was clearly made out 
against the major and his two companions ; 
and as the act left no discretion in such a case, 
the resistance raising the act to felony, all three 
were committed for trial, and the officers bound 
over to prosecute. 

The men were then taken away, laughing 
and jesting, and Sir Robert Croyland looked 
with anxiety for the appearance of the next 
party ; but two other men were now introduced 
without Richard Radford, and the worthy bar- 
onet was released for the time. Th<i cksM 
brought forward against these prisoAers dil 
ed from that against those who precedes ih*kxu 
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AKcmuch as no resistance was charged. They 
had simply been found aiding and abetting in 
the i^arriage of the smuggled goods, and had 
fled when they found themselves pursued by 
the officers, though not fast enough to avoid 
capture. The facts were speedily proved, and, 
indeed, much more rapidly than suited the 
views of Sir Robert Croyland. He therefore 
raised the question, when the decision of the 
magistrates was about 1 3 be pronounced, wheth- 
er this was the first or the second offence, af- 
fecting some remembrance of the face of one 
of the men. The officers, also, either really 
did recollect, or pretended to do so, that* the 
person of whom he spoke had been convicted 
before ; but the man himself positively denied 
it, and defied tnem to bring forward any proof. 
A long discussion thus commenced, and before 
it was terminated the baronet was relieved by 
the appearance of Mr. Radford himself, who en- 
tered booted and spurred, and covered with 
dust, as if just returned from a long ride. 

Shaking hands with his brother magistrates, 
and especially with Sir Robert Croyland, he 
was about to seat himself at the end of that 
tpbla, when the baronet rose, saying, " Here, 
Radford, you had better take my place, as I 
must positively get home directly, having im- 
portant business to transact." 

" No, no, Sir Robert," replied that respecta- 
ble magistrate, *• we cannot spare you in this 
case, nor can I take that place. My son, I 
hear, is charged with taking part in this affair ; 
and some sharp words have been passing be- 
tween myself and that scoundrel of a fellow 
called Clinch, the officer, who applied to me for 
aid in searching the Ramleys' house. When I 
agreed to go with him, and found out a very 
snug place for hidin{;, he was half afraid to go 
down ; and yet, since then, he has thought fit 
to insinuate that I had something to do with 
the run, and did not conduct the search fairly." 

The magistrates looked round to each other 
and smiled, and Radford himself laughed heart- 
ily, very much as if he was acting a part in a 
farce, without any hope pr expectation of pass- 
ing off his zeal in the affair upon his fellow 
magistrates as genuine. Mowle, the officer, at 
the same time turned round, and spoke a few 
words to two men who had followed Mr. Rad- 
ford into the room, one of whom shrugged his 
shoulders with a laugh, and said nothing, and 
the other replied eagerly, but in a low tone. 

Sir Robert Croyland, however, urged the ne- 
cessity of his going, put his watch in his pocket, 
and buttoned up his coat. But Mr. Radford, 
assuming a graver air and a very peculiar tone, 
replied, " No, no. Sir Robert ; you must stay^ 
indeed. We shall want you. Your known 
impartiality will give weight to our decisions, 
whatever they may be." 

The baronet sat down again, but evidently 
with so much unwillingness that his brethren 
marvelled not a little at this fresh instance of 
the influence which Mr. Radford exerted over 
his mind. 

" Who is the next prisoner, Mr. Mowle 1" 
demanded Sir Robert Croyland, as soon as he 
oad resumed his seat. 

•* Mr. Richard Radford, I suppose, sir," said 
Mowle ; " but these two men are not d\8T)osed 






"Well, then," said Mr. Jollivet, who waa 
veiy well inclined to commence a career of 
lenity, *< as no proof has been given that tUs ifl 
the second offence, I think we must send them 
both for a month. That seems to me the ut- 
most we can do." 

The other magistrates concurred in this de- 
cision, and the 'prisoners were ordered to be 
removed ; but, ere they went, the one against 
whom the officers had most seriously pressed 
their charge turned round towards the bench, 
exclaiming, in a gay tone, " Thank you, Squire 
JoUyboat. Your worship shall have a chest of 
tea for this, before Fm out a fortnight." 

A roar of laughter ran round the magistrates 
— for such matters were as indecently carried 
on in 'those days, on almost all occasions, as 
they sometimes are now ; and in a moment or 
two after, young Radford was brought in, with 
a dark scowl upon his brow. 

"How is this, Dickl" cried his father. 
" Have you been dabbling in a run, and suffer* 
ed yourself to be caught 1" 

" l^et these vagabonds make their accusasa- 
tion, and bring their witnesses," replied the 
young man, sullenly, " and then I'll speak for 
myself" 

" Well, your worships," said Mowle, coming 
forward, " the facts are simply these : I have 
long had information that goods were to be run 
about this time, and that Mr. Radford had some 
share in the matter. Last night, a large quan- 
tity of goods were landed in the Marsh, though 
I had been told it was to be near about Sand- 
gate, or between that and Hythe, and was con- 
sequently on the look-out there. As soon as 
I got intimation, however, that the run had - 
been effected, I got together as many men as I 
could, sent for a party of Dragoons from Folke- 
stone, and, knowing pretty well which way 
they would take, came across by Aldington, 
Broadoak and Kingsnorth, and then away by 
Singleton Green, towards Four-Elms, where, 
just under the hill, we came upon those two 
men who have just been convicted, and two 
others, who got off. We captured these two, 
and three horseloads they had with them, for 
their beasts were tired, and they had lagged 
behind. There were two or three chests of 
tea, and a good many other things, and all of 
them were marked, just like honest bales of 
goods, * Richard Radford, Esquire, Junior.* As 
we found, however, that the great party was 
on before, we pursued them as far as Rouse 
end, where we overtook them all ; but thei 
they scattered, some galloping off towardt* 
Gouldwell, as if they were going to the Ram 
leys ; some towards Usherhouse, and some by 
the wood towards ]|tchden. Four or five of 
the Dragoons pushed afier those running for 
Gouldwell, but I and the rest stuck to the main 
body, which went away towards the wood, and 
who showed fight. There was a good deal of 
firing among the trees, but not much damage 
done, except to my horse, who was shot in the 
shoulder. But just as we were chasing them 
out of the wood, up came Mr. Richard Rad- 
ford, who was seen for a minute speaking to 
one of the men who were runnin^^ ajad ^vvj^-^ 
alott^liGS>v^^\v\nvlat^woaN5'a;:5. '^^s.^CiwK^^^5«v^- , 
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devil we were about, and giving us a great deal 
of bad language. I didn^t mind him, but rode 
on, knowing we could take him at any time ; 
but Mr. Birchett, the other chief officer, who 
had captured the major a minute or two before, 
got angry, and caught him by the collar, char- 
ging him to surrender, when he instantly drew 
his sword, and threatened to run him through. 
One of the Dragoons, however, knocked it out 
of his hand, and then he was taken. This af- 
fray in the middle of the road enabled the great- 
er part of the rest to get off, and we only cap- 
tured two more horses and one man." 

Several of the other officers and the Dra- 
goons corroborated Mowle's testimony, and the 
magistrates, but especially Sir Robert Croy- 
land, began to look exceedingly grave. Mr. 
Radford, however, only laughed, turning to his 
son, and asking, " Well, Dick ! what have you 
to say to all this 1" 

Richard Radford, however, merely tossed up 
his head and threw back his shoulders, without 
reply, till Sir Robert Croyland addressed him, 
saying, ** I hope, Mr. Radford, you can wear 
yourself of this charge, for you ought to know 
that armed resistance to the King's officers is 
a transportable offence." 

"I will speak to the magistrates," replied 
young Radford, "when I can speak freely, 
without all these people about me. As to the 
goods they meniion, marked with my name, 1 
know nothing about them." 

" Do you wish to speak with the magistrates 
alone V demanded old Mr. Radford. 

" I must strongly object to any such proceed- 
ing," exclaimed Mowle. 

" Pray, sir, meddle with what concerns you," 
said old Radford, turning upon him fiercely, 
" and do not pretend to dictate here. You 
gentlemen are greatly inclined to forget your 
place. I think that the room had better be 
cleared of all but the prisoner, Sir Robert." 

The baronet bowed his head ; Squire Jollivet 
concurred in the same opinion ; and, though 
one or two of the others hesitated, they were ul- 
timately overruled, and the room was cleared of 
all persons but the magistrates and the culprit. 

Scarcely was this done, when, with a bold, 
free air and contemptuous smile, young Rad- 
ford advanced to the side of the table, and laid 
his left hand firmly upon it ; then looking round 
from one to another, he said, " I will ask you 
a question, worshipful gentlemen : Is there any 
one of you here present who has never, at any 
time, had anything to do with a smuggling af- 
fair 1 Can you swear it upon your oaths 1 Can 
you, sir 1 Can you 1 Can you 1" 

The magistrates to whom he addressed him- 
self looked marvellously *rueful, and replied 
not ; and at last, turning to his father, he said, 
" Can you, sir ? though I, methinks, need hard- 
ly ask the question." 

" No, by Jove, Dick, I can't !" replied his 
father, laughing. "I wish to Heaven you 
wouldn't put such awful interrogatories ; for I 
believe, for that matter, we are all in the same 
boat." 

** Then I refuse," said young Radford, " to 

he judged by you. Settle the matter as you 

Jike—get out of the scrape as you pan ; biit 

don't venture to convict a man when you are 

^ore guUty than he is himself If you do, I 



may tell a few tales that may not be satisfa^ 
tory to any of you." 

It had been remarked that, in putting hk 
questions, the young gentleman had entirely 
passed Sir Robert Croyland ; and Mr. Jollivet 
whispered to the gentleman next him, ** I think 
we had better leave him and Sir Robert to settle 
it, for I believe the baronet is quite clear of the 
scrape." 

But Mr. Radford had overheard, and he ex 
claimed, *♦ No, no ; I think the matter is quite 
clear how we must proceed. There's not the 
slightest proof given that he knew anything 
about these goods being marked with his name, 
or that it was done by his authority. He was 
not with the men, cither, who were canying 
the goods; and they were going quite away 
from his own dwelling. He happened to come 
there accidentally, just when the fray was go- 
ing on. That I can prove, for I sent him a 
note this morning, telh'ng him to join me at 
Ashford as fast as possible." 

" I saw it delivered myself," said Sir Robert 
Croyland. 

" To be sure," rejoined Mr. Radford ; " and 
then, as to his talking to the smugglers when 
he did come up, I dare say he was telling them 
to surrender, or not to resist the law. Wasn't 
it so, Dick 1" 

"Not a bit of it," answered Richard Rad- 
ford, boldly. " I told them to be off as fast as 
they could. But I did tell them not to fire any 
more. That's true enough !" 

" Ay, to be sure," cried Mr. Radford. " Re 
was trying to persuade them not to resist legit- 
imate authority." 

Almost all the magistrates burst into a fit of 
laughter ; but, no way disconcerted, worthy 
Mr. Radford went on saying, " While he was 
doing this, up comes this fellow Birchett, and 
seizes him by the collar ; and I dare say he 
abused him into the bargain." 

" He said I was a d — d smuggling blackguard 
myself," said young Radford. 

" Well, then, gentlemen, is it at all wonder- 
ful that he drew his sword V demanded his re- 
spectable father. " Is every gentleman in tho 
county to be ridden over, rough-shod, by these 
officers and their Dragoons, and called * d— d 
smuggling blackguards,* when they are actual- 
ly engag^ in persuading the smugglers not t9 
fire 1 I promise you, niy son shall bring an ac- 
tion against that fellow Birchett for an assart 
It seems to me that the case is quite clear." 

" It is, at all events, rendered doubtful," said 
Sir Robert Croyland, " by what has been »ug- 
gested. I think the officers had better now bo 
recalled ; and, by your permission, I will put a 
few questions to them." 

In a very few minutes the room was onc€ 
more nearly filled, and the baronet addressed 
Mowle in a grave tone, saying, " A very difier* 
ent view of this case has been afforded us, Mr. 
Mowle, from that which you gave just now. It 
is distinctly proved, and I myself can in some 
degree testify to the fact, that Mr. Radford w? 
on the spot accidentally, having been sent ' 
by his father to join him at Ashford — " 

" At the Ramleys', I suppose you mean, g 
observed Mowle, dryly. 

" No, SAT, at ^aYv?oTA," ^e^om^iN.^llx.^'?'''''' 
and Sir Uobett CtonXoiv^ vtooi^vek^Ci \q % 
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" The young gentleman also asserts that he 
was persuadinK the smugglers to submit to 
'awlul authority, or, at all events, not to fire 
upon you. Was there anymore firing after he 
came up V* 

** No, there was not," answered Mowle. 
** They all galloped off as hard as they could." 

** Corroborative proof of his statement," ob- 
served Sir Robert, solemnly. ** The only ques- 
tion, therefore, remaining, seems to be, as to 
whether Mr. Radford junior had really any- 
thing to do with the placing of his name upon 
the goods. Now one strong reason for suppo- 
sing such not to be the case is, that they were 
not found near his house, or going towards it, 
but the contrary." 

" Why, he's as much at home in the Ram- 
leys' house as at his own," said a voice from 
behind; but Sir Robert took no notice, and 
proceeded to inquire, "Have you proof, Mr. 
Mowle, that he authorized any one to mark 
these goods with his namel" 

Mr. Radford smiled, and Mowle, the oflScer, 
looked a little puzsded. At length, however, 
he answered, "No, I can't say we have. Sir 
Robert ; but one thing is very certain, it is not 
quite customary to ask for such proof in this 
stage of the business, and in the cases of infe- 
rior men." 

** I am sorry to hear it," replied Sir Robert 
Croyland, in a dignified and sententious tane, 
" for it is quite necessary that in all cases the ev- 
idence should be clear and satisfactory to justi- 
fy the magistrates in committing any man to 
prison, even for trial. In this instance nothing 
is proved, and not even a fair cause for suspi- 
cion made out. Mr. Radford was there acci- 
dentally ; the goods were going in a different 
direction from his house ; he was seized, we 
think, upon insufficient grounds, while endeav- 
ouring to dissuade the smugglers from resist- 
ing the Ejng's officers and troops ; and though 
we may judge his opposition imprudent, it was 
not wholly unjustifiable. The prisoner is there- 
fore discharged." 

"The goods were going to the Ramleys," 
said the man Clinch, who now, imboldened by 
the presence of several other officers, spoke 
loud and decidedly. " Here are tWo or three 
of the Dragoons, who can swear that they fol- 
lowed a party of the smugglers nearly to the 
house, and had the gates shut in their face 
when they came up ; and I can't help saying 
that the search of the house by Mr. Radford 
was not conducted as it ought to have been. 
The two officers were left without while he 
went in to speak with old Ramley, and there 
were a dozen of men or more in the kitchen." 

" Pooh ! nonsense, fellow," cried Mr. Rad- 
ford, interrupting him with a laugh ; " I did it 
for your own security." 

"And then," continued Clinch, "when we 
had gone down into the concealed cellar below, 
which was as clear a hide for smuggled goods 
as ever was seen, he would not let me carry 
out the search, though I found that two places 
at the sides were hollow, and only covered 
with boards." 

"Why, you vagabond, you were afraid of 
going down at all ! " s^id Mr. Radford. " WYieTQ 
is Adams / He can bear witness of it." 
*' C J inch didn't seem to like it much, it nmst 



be confessed," said Adams, without coming for 
ward ; but then the place was so full of men, it 
was enough to frighten one." 

" I wasn't frightened," rejoined Mr. Radford. 

" Because it was clear enough that you and 
the Ramleys understood each other," answer- 
ed Clinch, boldly. 

" Pooh — ^pooh, nonsense !" said Squire Jolii- 
vet. " You must not talk such stuff here, Mr. 
Clinch. But, however that may be, the prison- 
er is discharged ; and now, as I think we have 
no more business before us, we may all go 
home, for it's nearly five o'clock, and I, for 
one, want my dinner." 

" Ay, it is nearly five o'clock," said young 
Radford, who had been standing with his eyes 
cast down and his brow knit, " and you do not 
know what you have all done, keeping me here 
in this way." 

He added an oath, and then fiung out of the 
room, passing through the crowd of officers 
and others, in his way towards the door, vdth- 
out waiting for his father, who had risen with 
the rest of the magistrates, and was preparing 
to depart. 

Sir Robert Croyland and Mr. Radford de- 
scended the stairs of the inn together, and at 
the bottom Mr. Radford shook the baronet 
heartily by the hand, saying, loud enough to be 
heard by everybody, " That was admirably 
well done. Sir Robert ! Many thanks — many 
thanks." 

"None to me, my dear sir," answered Sir 
Robert Croyland. " It was but simple justice ;" 
and he turned away to mount his horse. 

" Very pretty justice, indeed !" said Mowle, 
in a low voice, to the sergeant of Dragoons ; 
"but I can't help fancying there's something 
more under this than meets the eye. Mr. Rad- 
ford isn't a gentleman who usually laughs at 
these matters so lightly. But if he thinks to 
cheat me, perhaps he may find himself mis- 
taken." 

In the mean time the baronet hastened home- 
ward, putting his horse into a quick pace, and 
taking the nearest roads through the woods, 
which were then somewhat thickly scattered 
over that part of Kent. He had no servant 
with him ; and whfen, at about two miles from 
his own house, he passed through a wild and 
desolate part of the country, near what is now 
called Checker Tree, he looked on before and 
around him on every side, somewhat anxiously, 
as if he did not much admire the aspect of the 
place. 

He pushed on, however, entered the wood, 
and rode rapidly down into a deep dell, which 
may still be seen in that neighbourhood, though 
its wild and gloomy character is now almost al- 
together lost. At that time tall trees grew up 
round it on either hand, leaving, in the hollow, 
a little patch of about half an acre filled with 
long grass and some stunted willows, while tiie 
head of a stream bubbling up in their shade 
poured on its clear waters through a fringe of 
sedges and rushes towards some large river. 

The sun had yet an hour or two to run before 
his setting ; but it was only at noon oC ^^sosfiwr 
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barred loievtr or the bright light of day. The 
CTree n tints of Spring, or the warmer brown of 
Autumn, seemed to make no difference, for the 
shades were always blue, dull, and heavy, min- 
gling with the thin filmy mist that rose up from 
the plashy ground on either side of the road. 

A faint sort of shudder came over Sir Robert 
Croyland, probably from the damp air, and he 
urged his horse rapidly down the hill, without 
any consideration for the beast's knees. He 
was spurring on towards the other side, as if 
eager to get out of it, when a voice was heard 
from among the trees, exclaiming in a sad and 
melancholy tone, ** Robert Croyland ! Robert 
Croyland ! what look you for herel" 

The baronet turned on his saddle with a look 
of terror and anguish ; but, instead of stopping, 
he dug his spurs into the horse's sides, and gal- 
loped up the opposite slope. As if irresistibly 
impelled to look at that which he dreaded, he 
gazed round twice as he ascended, and each 
time beheld, standing in the middle of the road, 
the same figure, wrapped in a large dark cloak, 
which he had seen when first the voice caught 
his ear. Each time he averted his eyes in an 
instant, and spurred on more furiously than 
ever. His accelerated pace soon carried him 
to the top of the hill, \)fhere he could see over 
the trees, and in about a quarter of an hour he 
reached Halden, when he began to check his 
horse, and reasoned with himself on his own 
sensations. There was a great str.ggle in his 
mind ; but before he arrived at Harbourne 
House he had gained sufiScient mastery over 
himself to say, " What a strange thing imagi- 
ation is !" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

What a varying thing is the stream of life ! 
How it sparkles and glitters ! Now it bounds 
along its pebbly bed, sometimes in sunshine, 
and sometimes in shade ; sometimes sporting 
fi^bund all things, as if its essence were merri- 
ment and brightness ; sometimes flowing sol- 
emnly on, as if it were derived from Lethe it- 
self Now it runs like a liquid diamond along 
the meadow ; now it plunges in fume and fury 
over the rock ; now it is clear and limpid, as 
youth and innocence can make it ; now it is 
heavy and turbid, with the varying streams of 
thought and memory that are ever flowing into 
it, each bringing its store of dullness and pollu- 
tion as it tends towards the end. Its voice, too, 
varies as it goes; now it sings lightly as it 
dances on ; now it roars amid the obstacles that 
oppose Its way ; and now it has no tone but 
tiie dull low murmur of exhausted energy. 

Such is the stream of life ! yet perhaps few 
of us would wish to change our portion of it 
for the calm regularity of a canal, even if one 
could be constructed without locks and flood- 
gates upon it to hold in the pent-up waters of 
the heart till they are ready to burst through 
the banks. 

Life was in its sparkling aspect with Zara 

Croyland and Sir Edward Digby when they set 

out on horseback for the house of old Mr. Croy- 

Jand, cantering easily along the roads of that 

pa/t of the country f which, in the days I speak 

iWT were soft and somewhat sandy. Two ser- 



vants followed behind at a discreet distance 
and lightly passing over hill and dale, with aj>. 
the loveliness of a very bright portion of our 
fair land stretched out around them, the young 
lady and her companion drew in, through the 
eyes, fresh sensations of happiness from all the 
lovely things of nature. The yellow woods 
warmed their hearts ; the blue heaven raised 
their thoughts ; the soil air refreshed and 
cheered all their feelings ; and when a passing 
cloud swept over the sky, it only gave that 
slight shadowy tone to the mind which wakens 
within us the deep, innate, and elevating move- 
ments of the spirit, that seem to connect the 
aspect of God's visible creation with a higher 
and a purer state of being. Each had some 
spring of happiness in the heart fresh opened ; 
for to the fair girl who w6nt bounding along 
through the gay world, the thought that she 
was conveying to a dear sister tidings of hope 
was in itself a joy, and to her companion a new 
subject of contemplation was presenting itself 
in the very being who accompanied him on the 
way — a subject quite untouched and novel, and, 
to a man of his character and disposition, a 
most interesting one. 

Sir Edward Digby had mingled much with 
the world ; he had seen many scenes of differ- 
ent kinds ; he had visited various countries, 
the most opposite to each other ; he had fre- 
quented courts, and camps, and cities ; and he 
had known and seen a good deal of woman and 
of woman's heart, but he had never yet met 
any one like Zara Croyland. The woman of 
fashion and of rank in all the few modifications 
of character that her circumstances admit — for 
rank and fashion are sadly like the famous bed 
of the robber Attica, on which all men are cut 
down or stretched out to a certain size — was 
well known to him, and looked upon much in 
the light of an exotic plant, kept in an artificial 
state of existence, with many beauties and ex- 
cellencies, perhaps, mingling with many de 
f rmities and faults, but still weakened and d e- 
prived of individuality by long drilling in i 
round of conventionalities. He had seen, too, 
the wild Indian in the midst of her native woods, 
aiitx might have sometimes admired the free 
grace and wild energy of uncultivated and un- 
perverted nature ; but he was not very fond of 
barbarism, and though he might admit the ex- 
istence of fine qualites even in a savage, yet h€ 
had not been filled with any great enthusiasm 
in favour of Indian life from what he had seen 
in Canada. The truth is, he had never been a 
very dissolute, or, as it is termed, a very gay 
man ; he was not sated and surfeited with the 
vices of civilization, and consequently was not 
inclined to seek for new excitement in the very 
opposite extreme of primeval ludeness. 

Most of the gradations between the two he 
had seen at different periods and in different 
lands, but yet in her who now rode along be- 
side him there was something different from 
any. It was not a want, but a combination of 
the qualities he had reniarked in others. There 
was the polish and the cultivation of high clas^ 
and finished training, with a slight touch of t^ 
wildness and the originality of the fresh uns 
phisticated heart. There was the grace of e 
ucation and lYve graLce of ivature v and the 
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uncurbed by artificial rules, but supplied with 
materials by instruction. 

All this was apparent ; but the question with 
him was as to the heart beneath and its emo- 
tions. He gazea upon her as they went on — 
when she was not looking that way ; he watch- 
ed her countenance, the habitual expression of 
the features, and the varying expression which 
every motion produced. , Her face seemed like 
a bright looking-glass, which a breath will dim 
and a touch will brighten ; but there is so much 
deceit in the world, and every man who has 
mingled with that world must have seen so 
much of it, and every man, also, has within 
himself such internal and convincing proofs of 
our human nature's fondness for seeming, that 
we are all inclined — except in very early youth 
— to doubt the first impression, to inquire be- 
yond the external appearance, and to inquire 
if the heart of the fruit corresponds with the 
beauty of the outside. 

He asked himself what was she really t what 
was true, and What was false, in that bright 
and sparkling creature 1 Whether was the 
gayety or the sadness tl«3 real character of the 
mind within 1 or whether the frequent varia- 
tion from the one to the other — ay, and from 
energy to lightness, from softness to firmness, 
from gentleness to vigour — were not all the 
indications of a character as various as the 
moods which it assumed. 

Sir Edward Digby was resolved not to fall 
in love, which is the most dangerous resolution 
that a man can take ; for it is seldom, if ever, 
taken, except in a case of great necessity — one 
of those hasty outworks thrown up against a 
powerful enemy, which are generally taken in 
a moment, and the cannon therein turned 
against ourselves. 

Nevertheless, he had resolved, as I have 
said, not to fall in love ; and he fancied that, 
strengthened by that resolution, he was quite 
secure. It must not be understood, indeed, 
that Sir Edward Digby never contemplated 
marriage. On the contrary, he thought of it 
as a remote evil that was likely to fall upon 
him some day, by an inevitable necessity. It 
seemed a sort of duty, indeed, to transmit his 
name, and honours, and wealth to another gen- 
eration ; and as duties are not always very 
pleasant things, he from time to time looked 
forward to the execution of his, in this respect, 
in a calm, philosophical, determined manner. 
Thirty-five, he thought, would be a good time 
to marry ; and when he did so, he had quite 
made up his mind to do it with the utmost de- 
liberation and coolness. It should be quite a 
mariage de raison. He would take it as a dose 
of physic — a disagreeable thing, to be done 
when necessary, but not a minute before ; and, 
in the mean time, to fall in love was quite out 
of the question. 

No, he was examining, and investigating, 
and contemplating Zara Croylond's character 
merely as a matter of interesting speculation ; 
tnd a very dangerous speculation it was. Sir 
Edward Digby ! I don*t know which was most 
perilous, that or your resolution. 



It is very strange, he never recollected that, 
in no other case in his whole career, had Vve 

found it either necessary to take such a reso- \ ceCi aiv e^iSecX vreC\OcL\\&\Na'^'^^'S . , 
lutio , or pleasant to enter into such a specu-^ Ur m^iiQ ^ci\va.\x^'ei*\^^^^^"^'^'^^'^^ 
U 



lation. If he had, perhaps he lulght have be- 
gun to tremble for himself Nor did he take 
into the calculation the very important fact 
that Zara Croyland was both beautiful and 
pretty — two very different things, reader, as 
you will find, if you examine. A person may 
be very pretty without being the least beauti- 
ful, or very beautiful without being the least 
pretty ; but when those two qualities are both 
combined, and when, in one girl, the beauty of 
features and of form that excites admiration is 
joined with that prettiness of expression, and 
colouring, and arrangement that wakens ten- 
derness and wins alfection. Lord have mercy 
upon the man who rides along with her through 
fair scenes, under a bright sky ! 

Digby did not at all find out that he was io 
the most dangerous situation in the world ; or. 
if some fancy ever came upon him that he was 
not quite safe, it was but as one of those vague 
impressions of peril that float for a single in- 
stant over the mind when we are engaged in 
any very bold and exciting undertaking, and 
pass away again as fast. 

Far from guarding himself at all. Sir Edward 
Digby went on in his unconsciousness, laying 
himself more and more open to the enemy. 
In pursuit of his scheme of investigation, he 
proceeded, as they rode along, to try the mind 
cif his fair companion in a thousand different 
ways, and every instant he brought forth some 
new and dangerous quality. He found that, in 
the comparative solitude in which she lived, 
she had had time for study as well as thought, 
and had acquired far more, and far more varied 
stores of information than was common with 
the young women of her day. It was not alone 
that she could read and spell — which a great 
many could not, in those times — but she had 
read a number of different works upon a num- 
ber of different subjects ; knew as much of 
other lands, and of the habits of other people, 
as books could give, and was tastefully profi- 
cient in the arts that brighten life, even where 
their cultivation is not its object. '^ 

Thus her conversation had always some- 
thing new about it. The very images that sug- 
gested themselves to her mind were derived 
from such numerous sources, that it kept the 
fancy on the stretch to follow her in her flights, 
and made their whole talk a sort of playful 
chase, like that of one bird after another in the 
air. No she borrowed a comparison for some- 
thing sensible to the eye from the sweet music 
that charms the ear — now she found out links 
of association between the singing of the birds 
and some of the fine paintings that she had 
seen or heard of — now combined a bright 
scene, or a peculiar moment of happiness, with 
the sweet odours of the flowers or the murmur 
of the stream. With everything in nature and 
art she sported, apparently unconscious ; and 
oflen, too, in speaking of the emotions of the 
heart or the thoughts of the mind, she would, 
with a bright flash of imagination, cast lights 
upon those dark and hidden things from objects 
in the external world, or from the common 
events of life. 

Eagerly Dl^h^ \<&^\NKt «^--a$\&'«^'w5v^^'^.s3«ys^^ 
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elf. She had thought him a very agreeable 
man from the first ; she had seen that he was 
a gentleman by habit, and divined that he was 
so by nature ; but now she began to think that 
he was a very high-toned and noble-minded 
man, that he was one worthy of high station 
and of all happiness — she did not say of affec- 
tion, nor let the image of love pass distinctly 
before her eyes. There might be a rosy cloud 
in the far sky wherein the god was veiled ; but 
she did not see him — or was it that she would 
not 1 Perhaps it was so ; for woman's heart 
' is often as perverse and blind in these matters 
as man's. But one thing is clear, no two peo- 
ple can thus pour forth the streams of conge- 
nial thought and feeling — to flow on mingling 
together in sweet conmiunion — for any great 
length of time, without a change of their sen- 
sations towards each other; and, unless the 
breast be well guarded by passion for anoth- 
er, it is not alone that mind with mind is blend- 
ed, but heart with heart. 

, Though the distance was considerable — ^that 
is to say, some three or four miles, and they 
made it more than twice as long by turning up 
towards the hills, to catch a fine view of the 
wooded world below, on whose beauty Zara 
expatiated eloquently — and though they talked 
of a thousand different subjects, which I have 
not paused to mention here, lest the detail 
should seem all too tedious, yet their ride pass- 
ed away briefly, like a dream. At length, 
coming through some green lanes, overhung 
by young saplings, and a crown of brambles 
and other hedgerow shrubs — no longer,, alas ! 
in flower — they caught sight of the chimneys 
of a house a little way farther on, and Zara 
said, with a sigh, ** There is my uncle's house." 

Sir Edward Digby asked himself, "Why does 
she sighV and as he did so, felt inclined to 
sigh too ; for the ride had seemed too short, 
and had now become as a pleasant thing pass- 
ed away. But then he thought, " We shall en- 
joy it once again as we return ;" and he took 
advantage of their slackened pace to say, " As 
I know you are anxious to speak with your sis- 
ter. Miss Croyland, I will contrive to occupy 
your uncle for a time, if we' find him at home. 
I fear I shall not be able to obtain an opportu- 
nity of talking with her myself on the subjects 
that so deeply interest her, as at one time I 
hoped to do ; but I am quite sure, from what I 
see of you, that I may depend upon what you 
tell me, and act accordingly." 

As if by mutual consent they had avoided, 
during their expedition of that morning, the 
subject which was, perhaps, most in the 
thoughts of each ; but now Zara checked her 
horse to a slow walk, and replied, afler a mo- 
ment's thought, " I should think, if you desire 
it, you could easily obtain a few minutes' con- 
versation with her at my uncle's. • I only don't 
know whether it may agitate her too much or 
not. Perhaps you had better let me speak with 
her first, and then, if she wishes it, she will 
easily find the means. You may trust to me, 
indeed. Sir Edward, in Edith's case, though I 
do not always say exactly what I mean about 
myself Not that I have done otherwise with 
you; for, indeed, I have neither had time nor 
occw»ion; but with the people fhat occasionally 
^ome to the bouse, sometimes it is necessary, 



and sometimes I am tempted, out of pui^ pei* 
versity, to make them think me very different 
from what I am. It is not always with those 
that I hate or cespise either, but sometimes 
with people that I like and esteem very much. 
Now I dare say poor Harry Layton has given 
you a very sad account of me 1" 

" No, indeed," answered Sir Edward Digby ; 
" you do him wrong ; I have not the least ob- 
jection to tell you exactly what he said." 

" Oh, do— do !" cried Zara ; " I should like 
to hear very much, for I am afraid I used to 
tease him terribly." 

*' He said," replied Digby, " that when last 
he saw you, you were a gay, kind-hearted girl 
of fourteen, and that he was sure, if I spoke to 
you about him, you would tell me all that I 
wanted to know with truth and candour." 

"That was kind of him," said Zara, with 
some emotion: "that was very kind. I am 
glad he knows me ; and yet that very candour. 
Sir Edward, some people call affectation, and 
some impudence. I am afraid that those who 
know much of the world never judge rightly 
of those who know little of it. Sincerity is a 
commodity so very rare, I am told, in the best 
society, that those who meet with it never be- 
lieve that they have got the genuine article." 

" I know a good deal of the world," replied 
the young baronet, "but yet, my dear Miss 
Croyland, I do not think that I have judged 
you wrongly ;" and he fell into thought. 

The next moment they turned up to the 
house of old Mr. Croyland ; and while the ser- 
vants were holding the horses, and Zara, wiin 
the aid of Sir Edward Digby, dismounting at 
the door, they saw, to her horror and conster- 
nation, a large yellow coach coming down the 
hill towards the house, which she instantly 
recognised as her father's family vehicle. 

" My aunt, my aunt, upon my life !" exclaim- 
ed Zara, with a rueful shake of the head. "I 
must speak one word with Edith before she 
comes ; so forgive me. Sir Edward," and she 
darted into the house, asking a black servant, 
in a shawl turban and a long white gown, 
where Miss Croyland was to be found. 

" She out in de garden, pretty missy," replied 
the man ; and Zara ran on through the vesti- 
bule before her. Unfortunately, vestibules will 
have doors communicating with them, which, I 
have often remarked, have an unhappy propen- 
sity to open when any one is anxious to pass 
by them quietly. It was so in the present in- 
stance : roused from a revery by the ringing 
of the bell, and the sound of voices without, 
Mr. Croyland issued forth just at the moment 
when Zara's light foot was carrying her across 
to the garden ; and, catching her by the arm, 
he detained her, asking, " What brought you 
here, saucy girl, and whither are you running 
so fastV 

Now Zara, though she was not good Mr. 
Zachary's favourite, had a very just apprecia- 
tion of her uncle's character, and knew that 
the simple truth was less dangerous with him 
than with nine hundred and ninety-nine per- 
sons out of a thousand in civilized society. 
She therefore replied at once, " Don't stop me, 
uncle, there's a good man ! I came ko speak a 
few words to "E^t.\x, «xv^ viVaXi Xo ^.^^^ Vok&m 
before my avml axtVvea.*' 
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** What ! plot and counterplot, I wUl war- 
rant !" exclaimed Mr. Croyland, freeing her 
arm. "Well, get you gone, you graceless 
monkey ! Ha ! who have we here 1 Why, my 
young friend, the half-bottle man ! Are you 
one of the plotters too. Sir Edward 1" ' 

<' Oh, I am a complete master in the art of 
domestic strategy, I assure you," answered 
the young officer, "and I propose — having 
heard what Miss Croyland has just said — that 
we take up a position across these glass doors, 
in order to favour her operations. We can 
then impede the advance of Mrs. Barbara's 
corps by throwing forward the light infantry 
of small-talk, assure her it is a most beautiful 
day, tell her that the view- from the hill is 
lovely, and that the slight yellowness of Sep- 
tember gives a fine warmth to the green foliage, 
with various other pieces of information which 
she does not desire, till the manoeuvres in our 
rear are complete." 

"Ah, you are a sad knave," replied Mr. 
Zachary Croyland, laughing, " and, I see, are 
quite ready to aid the young in bamboozling 
the old." 

But, alas! the best schemed campaign is 
subject to accidental impediments in execution, 
which will often deprive it of success. Almost 
as Mr. Croyland spoke, the carriage rolled up, 
and not small was the horror of the master of 
the house to see riding behind it, on a tall gray 
horse, no other than young Richard Radford. 
Sir Edward Digby, though less horrified, was 
not well pleased ; but it was Mr. Croyland who 
spoke, and that in rather a sharp and angry 
tone, stepping forward, at the same time, over 
the threshold of his door : " Mr. Radford," he 
said, " Mr. Radford, I am surprised to see you ! 
You must very well know, that although I tol- 
erate, and am obliged to tolerate, a great many 
people whom I doiiH approve at my brother's 
nouse, your society is not that which I particu- 
larly desire." 

Young Radford's eyes flashed, but for once 
in his life he exercised some command over 
oimself. "I came here at your sister's sug- 
gestion, sir," he said. 

" Oh, Barbara, Barbara ! barbarous Barbara !" 
exclaimed Mr. Zachary Croyland, shaking his 
head at his sister, who was stepping out of the 
carriage. " The devil himself never invented 
an instrument better fitted to torment the 
whole human race than a woman with the best 
intentions in the world." 

" Why, my dear brother," said Mrs. Barbara, 
with the look of a maityr, " you know quite 
well that Robert wishes Mr. Radford to have 
the opportunity of paying his addresses to 
Edith, and so I proposed — " 

" He sha'n't have the opportunity here, by 
Vishnoo !" cried the old gentleman. 

" To say the truth," said Mr. Radford, inter- 
posing, " such was not my object in coming 
hither to-day. I wished to have the honour of 
m3ring a few words to a gentleman I see stand- 
ing behind you, sir, which was also the motive 
of my going over to Harboume House. Other- 
wisei well knowing your prejudices, I should 
not have troubled you, for I can assure you 
that your company is not particularly agreeable 
tomey 
" ffmme is what you want, sir," replied Sit 



Edward Digbj , stepping foiward and passing 
Mr. Croyland, " it is very easily obtained ; but 
as it seems you are not a welcome guest here, 
perhaps we had better walk along the lane to- 
gether." 

" A less distance than that will do," answer- 
ed Richard Radford, throwing the bridle of hit 
horse to one of the servants, and taking two cr 
three steps away from the house. 

"Oh, Zachary, my dear brother, do inter 
fere !" exclaimed Mrs. Barbara. " I forgot 
they had quarrelled yesterday morning, and 
unfortunately let out* that Sir Edward was 
here. There will be a duel if you don't stop 
them." 

"Not I," cried Mr. Croyland, rubbing his 
hands ; " it's a pleasure to see two fools cat 
each other's throats. I'd lay any wager — ^if I 
ever did such a thing as lay wagers at all — ^that 
Digby pricks him through the midriff. There's 
a nice little spot at the end of the garden quite 
fit for such exercises." 

Mr. Zachary Croyland was merely playing 
upon his sister's apprehensions, as the best sort 
of punishment he could inflict for the mischief 
she had brought about ; but he never had the 
slightest idea that Sir Edward Digby and young 
Radford would come to anything like extreme 
measures in his sister's presence, knowing the 
one to be a gentleman, and mistakingly believ- 
ing the other to be a coward. The conversation 
of the two who had walked away was not cf 
long duration, nor, for a time, did it appear very 
vehement. Mr. Radford said something, and 
the young baronet replied ; Mr. Radford rejoin- 
ed, and Digby answered the rejoinder. Then 
some new observation was made by the other, 
which seemed to cause Sir Edward to look 
round to the house, and, seeing Mr. Croyland 
and his sister still on the step, to make a sign 
for young Radford to follow to a greater dis- 
tance. The latter, however, planted the heel 
of his boot tight in the gravel, as if to give em- 
phasis to what he said, and uttered a sentence 
in a louder tone, and with a look so fierce, 
meaning, and contemptuous, that Mr. Croyland 
saw the matter was getting serious, and step- 
ped forward to interfere. 

In an instant, however. Sir Edward Digby, 
apparently provoked beyond bearing, raised the 
heavy horsewhip which he had in his hand, 
and laid it three or four times, with great rapid- 
ity, over Mr. Radford's shoulders. The young 
man instantly dropped his own whip, drew his 
sword, and made a fierce lunge at the young 
officer^s breast. The motion was so rapid, and 
the thrust so well aimed, that Digby had barely 
time to put it aside with his ridingwhip, receiv- 
ing a wound in his left shoulder as he did so. 
But the next moment his sword was also out 
of the sheath, and after three sharp passes, 
young Radford's blade was flying over the 
neighbouring hedge, and a blow in the face from 
the hilt of Sir Edward Digby's weapon brought 
him with his knee to the ground. 

The whole of this scene passed as quick as 
lightning, and I have not thought fit to inter 
rupt the narration for the purpose of recordings *' 
in order, the four 8evex^\.»\^a\5i\\\'i,^w^^«^"'f«^^ 
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even before she had found her sister ; and she 
came up to her aunt's side just at the moment 
that voung Radford was disarmed, and then 
struck in the face by his opponent. 

Slightly heated, Sir Edward gazed at him 
with his weapon in his hand ; and the young 
lady, clasping her hands, exclaimed aloud, 
** Hold, Sir Edward ! Sir Edward ! for Heav- 
en's sake V* 

Sir Edward Digby turned round with a faint 
smile, thrust his sword back into the sheath, 
and without bestowing another word on his ad- 
versary, walked slowly back to the door of the 
house, and apologized to Mrs. Barbara for what 
had occurred, saying, " I beg you ten thousand 
pardons, my dear madam, for treating you to 
such a sight as this ; but I can assure you it 
is not my seeking. That person, who failed 
to keep an appointment with me yesterday, 
thought fit twice just now to call me coward ; 
and as he would not walk to a little distance, I 
had no resource but to horsewhip him where I 
stood." 

" Pity you didn't run him through the liver !" 
observed Mr. Croyland. 

While these few words were passing, young 
Radford rose slowly, paused for an instant to 
gaze upon the ground, and then, gnawing his 
Up, approached his horse's side. There is, 
perhaps, no passion of the human heart more 
dire, more terrible than impotent revenge, or 
more uncontrollable in its effect upon the hu- 
man countenance. The face of Richard Rad- 
ford, handsome as it was in many respects, was, 
at the moment when he put his foot into the 
stirrup and swung himself up to the saddle, 
perfectly frightful, from the fiendlike expression 
of rage and disappointment that it bore. He 
felt that he was powerless — for a time, at least ; 
that he had met an adversary greatly superior 
to himself both in skill and strength ; aftid that 
ne had suffered not only defeat, but disgrace, 
oefore the eyes of a number of persons whom 
his own headstrong fur^ had made spectators 
of a scene so painful to himself. Reining his 
horse angrily back to clear him of the carriage, 
ne shook his fist at Sir Edward Digby, exclaim- 
ing, " Sooner or later I will have revenge !" 
Then, striking the beast's flank with his spurs, 
he turned and galloped away. 

Digby had, as we have seen, addressed his 
apologies to Mrs. Barbara Croyland ; but after 
hearing, with a calm smile, his vanquished op- 
ponent's empty threat, he looked round to the 
the fair companion of his morning's ride, and 
saw her standing beside her uncle, with her 
cheek very pale and her eyes cast down to the 
ground. 

"Do not be alarmed, Miss Croyland," he 
said, bending down his head, and speaking in 
i low and gentle tone. ** This affair can have 
rto other results. It is all over now." 

Zara raised her eyes to his face, but as she 
did so, turned more pale than before ; and 
pointing to his arm — where the cloth of his 
coat was cut through, and the blood flowing 
down over his sleeve and dropping from the 
ruffle round his wrist — she exclaimed, "You 
are hurt, Sir Edward ! Good Heaven ! he has 
wounded you .'" 
"A scratch—a scratch/* said Bigby; "a 
jaere nothiuff. A pocket-handkerchief tied 



round it will soon remedy all the mischlei k€ 
has done, though not all he intended." 

" Oh ! come in — come in, and have it exam 
ined!" cried Zara, eagerly. 

The rest of the party gathered round, joined, 
just at that moment, by Edith from the garden • 
and Mr. Croyland, tearing the coat wider open, 
looked at the wound with more experienced 
eyes, saying, " Ah, a flesh wound ! but in rath- 
er an awkward place. Not as wide as a church 
door, nor as deep as a draw-well, as our friend 
has it ; but if it had been an inch and a half to 
the right, it would have divided the sub-clavian 
artery — and then, my dear sir, * it would have 
done.' This will get well soon. But come, 
Sir Neddy, let us.into the house, and I will do 
for you what I haven't done for ten or twelve 
years — id est^ dress your wound myself: and 
mind, you must not drink any wine to-night." 

The whole party began to move into the 
house. Sir Edward Digby keeping as near the 
two Miss Croyland's as possible, and laying out 
a little plan in his head for begging the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Barbara while his wound was 
dressed, and sending the two young ladies out 
of the room to hold their conference together. 
He was, however, destined to be frustrated here 
also. To Zara Croyland it had been a day of 
unusual excitement ; she had enjoyed, she had 
been moved, she had been agitated and terri- 
fied, and she was still under much greater alarm 
than perhaps was needful, both regarding Sir 
Edward Digby's wound and the threat which 
young Radford had uttered. She felt her head 
giddy and her heart flutter as if oppressed ; but 
she walked on steadily enough for four or five 
steps, while her aunt, Mrs. Barbara, was ex- 
plaining to Edith, in her own particular way, 
all that had occurred. But just when the old 
lady was saying ** Then whipping out his sword 
in an instant, he thrust at Sir Edward's breast, 
and I thought to a certainty he was run through" 
Zara sunk slowly down, caught by her sister as 
she fell, and the hue of death spread over her 
face. 

" Fainted !" cried Mr. Croyland. " I wish to 
Heaven, Bab, you would hold your tongue ! I 
will tell Edith about it afterward. What's the 
use of bringing it all up again before the girl's 
mind, when the thing's done and over \ There, 
let her lie where she is ; the recumbent position 
is the right thing. Bring a cushion out of the 
drawing-room, Edith, my love, and ask Baba 
for the hartshorn drops. We'll soon get her 
better; and then the best thing you can do, 
Bab, is to put her into the carriage, take her 
home again, and hold your tongue to my brother 
about this foolish affair, if anything can hold a 
woman's tongue. I'll plaster up the man's 
arm, and then, like many another piece of 
damaged goods, he'll be all right — on the out- 
side at least." 

Mrs. Barbara Croyland followed devoutly one 
part of her brother's injunctions. As soon as 
Zara was suflficienlly recovered, she hurried 
her to the carriage without leaving her alone 
with Edith for one moment ; and Sir Edward 
Digby, having had his wound skilfully dressed 
by Mr. Zachary Croyland's own hands, thanked 
the old gentleman heartily for his care and 
kindness, mouivXed \\\s Vvois^, «M tode back t 
Harboume Housft. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

We must now return to the town of Hythe, 
tnd to the little room in the little inn wMch 
that famous borough boasted as its principal 
hostelry at the period of our tale. It was 
about eleven o'clock at night, perhaps a few 
minutes earlier ; and in that room was seated 
a gentleman whom we have left for a long 
time, though not without interest, in himself 
and his concerns. But as in this wayfaring 
world we are often destined for weeks, months 
— ay, and long years, to quit those whom we 
love best, and to work for their good in distant 
scenes, with many a thought given to them, 
but few means of communication, so, in every 
picture of human life which comprises more 
than one character, must we frequently leave 
those in whom we are most interested, while 
we are tracing out the various remote cords 
and pulleys of fate by which the fabric of their 
destiny is ultimately reared. 

The gentleman, then, who had been intro- 
duced to Mr. Croyland as Captain Osbom, was 
seated at a table, writing. A number of pa- 
pers, consisting of letters, accounts, and sev- 
eral printed forms, unfilled up, were strewed 
upon the table around, which was, moreover, 
encumbered by a heavy sword and belt, a large 
pair of thick buckskin gloves, and a brace of 
heavy, silver-mounted pistols. He looked pale 
and somewhat anxious ; but nevertheless he 
went on, with^his fine head bent, and the light 
falling from above upon his beautifully cut class- 
ical features — sometimes putting down a name, 
and adding a sum in figures opposite ; some- 
times, when he came to the bottom of the page, 
running up the column with rapidity and ease, 
and then inscribing the sum total at the bot- 
tom. 

It was, perhaps, rather an unromantic occu- 
pation that the young officer was employed in ; 
for it was evident that he was making up, with 
steady perseverance, some rather lengthy ac- 
counts, and all his thoughts seemed occupied 
with pounds, shillings, and pence. It was not 
so, indeed, though he wished it to be so ; but, 
if the truth must be spoken, his mind often 
wandered afar, and his brain seemed to have 
got into that state of excitement which caused 
sounds and circumstances that would at any 
other lime have passed without notice, to trou- 
ble him and disturb his ideas on the present 
occasion. 

There had been a card and punch club in 
one of the neighbouring rooms. The gentle- 
men had assembled at half past six or seven, 
had hung up their wigs upon pegs provided for 
the purpose, and had made a great deal of 
noise in coming in and arranging themselves. 
There was then the brewing of the punch, the 
lighting of the pipes, and the laughing and jest- 
ing to which those important events generally 
give rise, at the meeting of persons of some 
unportance in a country town; and then the 
cards were produced, and a great deal of laugh- 
ing and talking, as usual, succeeded, in regard 
to the preliminaries, and also respecting the 
course of the game. 

There had ^en no slight noise, also, in lYie 
lower regions of the inn— much speaking, and 
apparently some merriment ; and, from aU these 



things put together— to say nothing of, ererj 
now and then, the pleasures of a comic song, 
given by one of the parties above or below — 
the young officer had been considerably dis- 
turbed, and had been angry with himself foY 
being so. His thoughts, too, would wandei 
whether he liked it or not. 

"Digby must have seen her," he said to 
himself, " unless she be absent, and surely he 
must have found some opportunity of speaking 
with herself or her sister by this time. I won- 
der I have not heard from him. He promised 
to write as soon as he had any information, 
and he is not a man to ibrget. Well, it is of 
no use to think of it ;" and he went on — ** five 
and six are eleven, and four are fifteen, and 
six are twenty-one.? 

At this interesting point of his calculation, a 
Dragoon, who was stationed at the door, put 
his head into the room, and said, <*Mr. Mowle 
sir, wants to speak to you." 

" Let him come in," answered the officer ; 
and, laying down his pen, he looked up with 
a smile. ** Well, Mr. Mowle !" he continued, 
"what news do you bring 1 Have you been 
successfuir* 

"No very good news, and but very little 
success, sir," answered the officer of Customs, 
taking a seat to which the other pointed. " We 
have captured some of their goods, and taken 
six of the men, but the greater part of the car- 
go, and the greatest viUain of them all, have 
been got off." 

"Ay, how happened thati" asked the gen- 
tleman to whom he spoke. "I gave you all 
the men you required, and I should certainly 
have thought you were strong enough." 

" Oh yes, sir, that was not what we lacked,*' 
answered Mowle, in a somewhat bitter tone ; 
" but I'll tell you what we did want — honest 
magistrates, and good information. Knowing 
the way they were likely to take, I cut straight 
across the country by Aldington, Kings-north, 
and Singleton Green, towards Four Elms — " 

" It would have been better, I should think, 
to go on by Westhawk," said the young offi- 
cer ; " for, though the road is rather hilly, you 
would by that means have cut them off, both 
from Singleton, Chart Magna, and Gouldwell, 
towards which places I think you said they 
were tending." 

" Yes, sir," replied the officer of Customs ; 
"but we found, on the road, that we were 
rather late in the day, and that our only chance 
was by hard riding. We came up with four of 
them, however, who had lagged behind, about 
Four Elms. Two of these we got, and all their 
goods ; and, from the information they gave 
we galloped on as hard as we could to Rous 
end." 

" Did you take the road, or across the coun 
tryl" demanded the young officer. 

"Birchett would take the road," answered 
Mowle. 

" He was wrong— he was quite wrong," re 
plied the other. " If you had passed by New 
street, then straiglt over the fields and mead 
ows, up to the mill, you would have had then 
in a trap. They could Ytfi»\.Va:*^^«^^S^j«^^^^^i«K*^ 

taWen X^a^V, \\i«^ w^^^- ^'^^'^ ^^^^ ^^ 
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nen- 1 stationed at Bethersden, with whom 
was Adams, the officer." 

" Why, you seem to know the country, sir," 
said his companion, with some surprise, * as 
if you had lived in it all your days." 

" I do know it very well," answered the offi- 
;er of Dragoons ; "and you must be well aware 
;hat what I say is right. It was the shortest 
way, too, and presents no impediments but a 
couple offences and a ditch." 

" All very true, sir," answered Mowle, " and 
80 I told Birchett ; but Adams had gone off for 
another officer, and is very littte use to us him- 
self There's no trusting him, sir. However, 
we came up with them at Rousend, but there, 
after a little bit of a tussle, they separated," 
and he went on to give his account of the affray 
with the smugglers nearly m the same words 
which he had employed when speaking to the 
magistrates some six or seven hours before. 
His hearer listened with grave attention ; but 
when Mowle came to mention the appearance 
of Richard Radford, and his capture, the young 
officer's eyes flashed, and his brow knit ; and 
as the man went on to describe the self-evi- 
dent juggle which had been played to enable 
the youth to evade the reach of justice, he rose 
from the table, and walked once or twice hast- 
ily up and down the room. Then, seating 
himself again, to all appearance as calm as be- 
fore, he said, " This is too bad, Mr. Mowle, 
and shall be reported." 

" Ay, sir, but you have not heard the worst," 
answered Mowle. "These worthy justices 
thought fit to send the five men whom they 
had committed oflf to jail in a wagon, with 
three or four constables to guard them, and of 
course you know what took place." 

** Oh, they were all rescued, of course !" re- 
plied the officer. 

"Before they got to Headcorn," said Mowle. 
"But the whole afifair was arranged by Mr. 
Radford ; for these fellows say themselves that 
it is better to work for him at half price than 
for any one else, because he always stands by 
his own, and will see no harm come to them. 
If this is to go on, sir, you and I may as well 
leave the county." 

" It shall not go on," answered the officer ; 
** but we must have a little patience, my good 
friend. Long impunity makes a man rash. 
This worthy Mr. Radford seems to have be- 
come so already, otherwise he would never 
have risked carrying so large a venture across 
the country in open day — " 

"I don't think that, in this, he was rash at 
all, sir," answered Mowle, lowering his tone, 
and speaking in a whisper ; and if you will lis- 
ten for a moment, I'll tell you why. My belief 
is, that the whole of this matter is but a lure 
to take us oflf the right scent ; and I have sev- 
eral reasons for thinking so. In the first place, 
the run was but a trifling aflfair, as far as I can 
learn — not worth five hundred pounds. I know 
that what we have got is not worth a hundred, 
and it has cost me as good a horse as I ever 
rode in my life. Now, from all I hear, the 
cargo that Mr. Radford expects is the most 
Taluable that ever was run from Dnngeness 
/'o/at to the North Foreland : bo, if my inform- 
at/on IS correct, and I am sure it is^'^ 
'' Who did you get it from ?" demanded the 
'Officer, '^ifthe aiWFtinn is a fair one." 



" Some such questions might not be " an- 
swered Mowle, " but I don't mind answering 
this, colonel. I got it from Mr. Radford him- 
selii Ay, sir, you may well look surprised ; 
but I heard him, with my own ears, say that it 
was worth at least seventy thousand pounds : 
so you see my information is pretty good. Now, 
knowing this, as soon as I found out what val- 
ue was in this lot, I said to myself, this is 
some little spec of young Radford's own. But 
when I came to consider the matter, I found 
that must be a mistake too ; for the old man 
helped the Ramleys out of their scrape so im- 
pudently, and took such pains to let it be well 
understood that he had an interest in the af- 
fair, that I felt sure there was some motive at 
the bottom, sir. In all these things, he has 
shown himself, from a boy, as cautious as he 
is daring, and that's the way he has made such 
a power of money. He's not a man to appear 
too much in a thing, even for his son's sake, if 
he has not some purpose to answer ; and de- 
pend upon it, I'm right when I say that this 
run was nothing but a trap, or a blind, as they 
call it, to make us think — in case we've got any 
information of the great venture — that the thing 
is all over. Why did they choose the day, 
when they might have done it all at night 1 
Why did Mr. Radford go on laughing with the 
magistrates, as if it was a good joke 1 No, no, 
sir, the case is clear enough : they are going to 
strike their great stroke sooner than we sup- 
posed ; and this is but a trifle." 

" But may you not have made some mistake 
in regard to Mr. Radford's words I" demanded 
the young officer. " I should think it little like- 
ly that so prudent a man as you represent him 
to be would run so great a risk for such a pur- 
pose." 

"I made no mistake," answered Mowle ; "I 
heard the words clear enough ; and, besides, 
I've another proof The man who i* to run 
the goods for him had nothing to do with this 
affair. I've got sharp eyes upon him; and 
though he was away from home the other 
night, he was not at sea. That I've discovered. 
He was up in the county, not far from Mr. 
Radford's own place, and most likely saw him, 
though that I can't find out. However, sir, I 
shall hear more very soon. Whenever it is to 
be done, we shall have sharp work of it, and 
must have plenty of men." 

" My orders are to assist you to the best of 
my power," said the young officer, " and to 
give you what men you may require ; but as I 
have been obliged to quarter them in different 
places, you had better give me as speedy in- 
formation of what force you are likely to de- 
mand, and on what point you wish them to as- 
semble, as you can." 

" Those are puzzling questions, colonel," re- 
plied Mowle. "I do not think the attempt 
will be made to-night, for their own people • 
must be all knocked up, and they cannot bring 
down enough to carry as well as run— at least, 
I think not. But it will probably be made to- 
morrow, if they fancy they have lulled us ; and 
that fancy I shall take care to indulge, by keep- 
ing a sharp look-out, without seeming to look 
out at all. As to the point, that is what I can- 
not tell. HaidixigwUl start from the beach 
here, but wher^ \\ft "wWWaLiv^ \a ^wqWat ^^^w 
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and the troops are as likely to be wanted twen- 
ty miles ^own the coast, or twenty miles up, 
as anywhere else. I wish you would give me 
a general order for the Dragoons to assist me 
wherever I may want them." 

«* That is given already, Mr. Mowle," an- 
swered the officer ; '* such are the conmiands 
we have received ; and even the non-commis- 
sioned officers are instructed, on the very first 
requisition made by a chief officer of Customs, 
to turn out and aid in the execution of the law. 
Wherever any of the regiment are quartered, 
you will find them ready to assist." 

" Ay, but they are so scattered, sir," rejoined 
Mowle, " that it may be difficult to get them to- 
gether in a hurry." 

" Not in the least," replied Osborn ; " they 
are so disposed that I can, at a very short no- 
tice, collect a sufficient force at any point to 
deal with the largest body of smugglers that 
ever assembled." 

" You may, perhaps, sir, but I cannot," an- 
swered the Custom-house officer ; ** and what I 
wish is, that you would give them a general or- 
der to march to any place where I recjuire 
them, and to act as I shall direct." 

" Nay, Mr. Mowle," said the other, shaking 
his hea^d, ** that, I am afraid, cannot be. I have 
no instructions to such efiTect ; and though the 
military power is sent here to assist the civil, 
it is not put under the command of the civil. I 
do not conceal from you that I do not like the 
service, but that shall only be a motive with 
me for executing my duty the more vigorous- 
ly ; and you have but to give me intimation of 
where you wish a force collected, and it shall 
be done in the shortest possible time." 

Mowle did not seem quite satisfied with this 
answer ; and after musing for a few minutes, 
he replied, ** But suppose I do not know my- 
self—suppose it should be fifteen or twenty 
miles from Hythe, and I myself on the spojt, 
how am I to get the requisition sent to you, 
and how are you to move your men to the 
place where I may want them — ^perhaps far- 
ther still 1" 

** As to my moving my men, you must leave 
that to me," answered the young officer ; " and 
as to your obtaining the information and com- 
muiiicating it, I might reply that you must look 
to that ; but as I sincerely believe you to be a 
most vigilant and active person, who will leave 
no means unemployed to obtain intelligence, I 
will only point out, in the first place, that our 
best efforts sometimes fail, but that we may al- 
ways rest at ease when we have used our best ; 
and, in the second, I will suggest to you one or 
two means of ensuring success. Wherever 
yoa may happen to find that the landing of 
these goods is intended, or wherever you may 
be when it is effected, you will find within a 
circle of three miles several parties of Dragoons, 
who, on the first call, will render you every 
aid. With them, upon the system I have laid 
down ^for them, you will be able to keep your 
adversaries in check, delay their operations, 
and follow them up. Your first step, however, 
should be, to send off a trooper to me with all 
speed, charging him, if verbally, with as short 
apd plain a message as possible — ^first stating 
the point where the * run,' as you call it, has 
Iff en effected ; and secondly, in what direction. 



to the best of your judgment, the enemy — that 
is to say, the smugglers — are marching. If 
you do that, and are right in your conjecture, 
they shall not go far without being attacked. 
If you are wrong, as any man may be, in re- 
gard to their line of retreat, they shall not be 
long unpursued. But as to putting the military 
under the command of the Customs, as I said 
before, I have no orders to that effect, and do 
not think that any such will ever be issued. I» 
the next place, in order to obtain the mosl 
speedy information yourself, and to ensure tha* 
I shall be prepared, I would suggest that you 
direct each officer on the coast, if a landing 
should be effected in his district, first to call 
for the aid of the nearest military party, and 
then to light a beacon on the next high ground. 
As soon as the first beacon is lighted, let the 
next officer on the side of Hythe light one also, 
and, at the same time, with any fbrce he can 
collect, proceed towards the first. Easy means 
may be found to transmit intelligence of the 
route of the smugglers to the bodies coming 
up ; and, in a case like the present, I shall not 
scruple to take the command myself, at any 
point where I may be assured formidable re- 
sistance is likely to be offered." 

" Well, sir, I think the plan of the beacons 
is a good one," answered Mowle, ** and it would 
be still better if there were any of the coast , 
officers on whom we could depend ; but a more 
rascally set of mercenary knaves does not ex- 
ist. Not one of them who would not sell the 
whole of the King's revenue for a twenty pound 
or so ; and, however clear are the orders they 
receive, they find means to mistake them. But 
I will go and write the whole down, and have » 
it copied out for each station, so that if they 
do not choose to understand, it must be their 
own fault. I am afraid, however, that all this 
preparation will put our friends upon their 
guard, and that they will delay their run till 
they can draw us off somewhere else." 

" There is some reason for that apprehen- 
sion," replied the young officer, thoughtfully. 
<*You imagine, then, that it is likely to take 
place to-morrow night, if we keep quiet 1" 

" I have little doubt of it," replied Mowle ; 
" or, if not, the night after. But I think it will 
be to-morrow. Yes, they won't lose the oppor- 
tunity, if they fancy we are slack ; and then 
the superintendent chose to fall sick to-day, so 
that the whole rests with me, which will give 
me enough to do, as they are well aware." 

" Well, then," replied the gentleman to whom 
he spoke, '* leave the business of the beacons 
to me. I will give orders that they be lighted 
at every post, as soon as application is made 
for assistance. You will know what it means 
when you see one ; and, in the mean time, 
keep quite quiet — affect a certain degree of in 
difference, but not too much, and speak of 
having partly spoiled Mr. Radford's venture. 
Do you think he will be present himself 1" 

"Oh, not he — not he!" answered Mowle. 
" He is too cunning for that, by a hundred 
miles. In any little affair like this of to-day, 
he might not, perhaps, be afraid of showing 
himself— to answer a purpose ; but ia a. ^sassx^ 
serioua v^<ec^ ^1 >ax3»&\\v'eea, ^\sKt^\!iv^^i^^^ 
justices covvV^ w^\. CiWvVrvN^ \» ^cv^x V\^> ^ 
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%>^ ill keep as quiet and still as if he had naught 
t^ do with it. But I will have him, neverthe- 
loiro, before long, and then all his ill-gotten 
w;)aJth shall go, even if we do not contrive to 
transport him." 

"How will you manage thati" asked the 
youpg officer ; " if he abstains from taking any 
active part, you will have no proof, unless, in- 
deed, one of those he employs should give evi- 
dence against him, or inform beforehand for 
the sal'e of the reward." 

*' They won't do that," said Mowle, thought- 
fully, "thoy won't do that. I do not know 
how it is, sir," he continued, after a moment's 
pause, " but the difference between the estab- 
lishment of the Customs and the smugglers is 
a very stran/?e one ; and Pll tell you what it is, 
there is not ono of these fellows who run goods 
upon the coast, or carry them inland, who will, 
for any sum that can be offered, inform against 
their employers or Iheit comrades ; and there's 
scarce a Custom-house officer in all Kent that, 
for five shillings, would not betray his brother 
or sell his country. The riding officers are 
somewhat better than the rest ; but these fel- 
lows at the ports think no more of taking a 
bribe to shut their eyes than of drinking a' glass 
of rum. Now you may attempt to bribe a 
smuggler forever — not thst I ever tried, for I 
• don^t like to ask men to sell their oMin souls ; 
but Birchett has, often. I cannot ^ell make 
out the cause of this difference ; but certainly 
there is such a spirit among the smugglers that 
they wont do a dishonest thin^j, except in their 
own way, for any sum. There are the Ram- 
leys, even — ^the greatest blackguards iii Europe, 
' smugglers, thieves, and cut-throats — ^but they 
won't betray each other. There is no crime 
they won't commit but that, and that they 
would sooner die than do ; while we have a 
great many men among us, come of respectable 
parents, well brought up, well educated, who 
rake money every day to cheat their employers." 

" I rather suspect that it is the difference of 
••nnsequences in the two cases," answered 
Osbom, " which makes men view the same act 
in a different way. A Custom-house officer 
who betrays his trust, thinks that he only 
brings a little loss upon a government which 
can well spare it : he is not a bit the less a 
rogue for that, for honesty makes no such dis- 
tinctions ; but the smuggler who betrays his 
comrade or employer must be well aware that 
he is not only ruining him in purse, but bring- 
ing on him corporeal punishment." 

" Ay, sir, but there's a spirit in the thing," 
said Mowle, shaking his head ; ** the very coun- 
try people in general love the smugglers, and 
help them whenever they can. There's not a 
cottage that will not hide them or their goods ; 
scarce a gentleman in the county who, if he 
finds all the horses out of his stable in the 
morning, does not take it quietly, without ask- 
ing any more questions ; scarce a magistrate 
who does not give the fellows notice as soon as 
he knows the officers are after them. The coun- 
try folks, indeed, do not like them so well as 
they did ; but they'll soon make it up." 

** A strange state, certainly," said the officer 
of Dragoons ; ** but what has become of the 
horses you mention, when they are thus found 
absent ?" 



'' Gone to carry goods, to be sure,*' answertd 
Mowle. " But one thing is very clear, all the 
country is in the smugglers' favour, and I can- 
not help thinking that the people do not like 
the Cust jm's dues, that they don't see the good 
of them, and are resolved to put them down." 

'* Ignorant people, and, indeed, all people, do 
not like taxation of any kind," replied OLborn ; 
"and every class objects to that tax which 
presses on itself, without the slightest regard 
either for the necessity of distributing the bur- 
dens of the country equally, or any of the ap- 
parently minute but really important consider- 
ations upon which the apportionment has been 
formed. However, Mr. Mowle, we have only 
to do our duty according to our position — ^you 
to gain all the information that you can, I to 
aid you, to the best of my ability, in carrying 
the law into effect." 

*' From the smugglers themselves, little is the 
information I can get, sir,'' answered Mowle, 
returning to the subject from which their con- 
versation had deviated, " and often I am obliged 
to have recourse to means I am ashamed of. 
The principal intelligence I receive is from a 
boy who offered himself one day — the little 
devil's imp — and certainly, by his cunning, and 
by not much caring myself what risks I run, I 
have got some very valuable tidings. But the 
little vagabond would betray me, or any one 
else, to-morrow. He is the grandson of an old 
hag who lives at a little hut just by Salt wood, 
who puts him up to it all; and if ever there 
was an old demon in the world, she is one 
She is always brewing mischief, and chuckling 
over it all the time, as if it were her sport to 
see men tear each other to pieces, and to make 
innocent girls as bad as she was herself, and as 
her own daughter was, too — ^the mother of thus 
boy. The girl was killed by a chance shot, one 
day, in a riot between the smugglers and the 
Customs people, and the old woman always 
says it was a smuggler's shot. Oh ! I cotild 
tijU you such stories of that old witch !" 

The stories of Mr. Mowle, however, were 
cut short by the entrance of a servant carrying 
a letter, which the young officer took and open- 
ed with a look of eager anxiety. The contents 
were brief, but they seemed important, for va- 
rious were the changes which came over his 
fine countenance while he read them. The pre- 
dominant expression, however, was joy, though 
there was a look of thoughtful consideration— 
perhaps, in a degree, of embarrassment, too, on 
his face ; and as he laid the letter do^n on the 
table, and beat the paper with his fingers, ga- 
zing up into vacancy, Mowle, judging that his 
presence was not desired, rose to retire. 

*' Stay a moment, Mr. Mowle — stay a mo- 
ment," said Osbom. " This letter requires 
some consideration. It contains a call to a 
part of Kent some fifteen or sixteen miles dis- 
tant ; but as it is upon private business, I must 
not let that interfere with my public duty. 
You say that this enterprise of Mr. Radford's is 
likely to be put in execution to-morrow night.'' 

"I cannot be sure, colonel," answered the 
officer, *' but I think there is every chance of 
it." 

" Then I must return before nightfall to-mor- 
row,'* replied the gentleman, with a sigh. 

** YoTXT pk^e©Tvce"w*\\\\ift\ii\N tvecessarY% sir " 
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said the Custom-house officer. *' There is not 
one of your officers who seems up to the busi- 
ness, except Major Digby and yourself. AH 
he rest arc such fine gentlemen that one can't 
get on with them." 

" I^t me consider for a moment," rejoined 
the other ; but Mowie went on in the same 
strain, saying, ** Then, sir, if you were to be 
absent all to-morrow, I might get very impor- 
tant information, and not be able to give it to 
you, nor arrange anything with you either." 

Osbom still meditated with a grave brow for 
some time. *» I will write," he said, at length : 
•* it will be better — it will be only just and hon- 
ourable : I will write instead of going to-mor- 
row, Mr. MowIe ; and if this affair should not 
take place to-morrow night, as you suppose, I 
vrill make such arrangements for the following 
day— on which I must go over to Woodchurch 
— as will enable you to communicate with me 
without delay, should you have any message to 
send. At adl events, I will return to Hythe 
before night. Now good-evening ;" and while 
Mowle made his bow and retired, the young 
officer turned to the letter again, and read it 
over with glistening eyes. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I WONDER if the reader ever wandered from 
Saltwood Castle back to the good old town of 
Hythe, on a fine summer's day, with a fair com- 
panion, as full of thought and mind as grace and 
beauty, and with a dear child just at the age 
when all the world is fresh and lovely, and then 
missed his way, and strayed — far from the track 
—towards Sandgate, till dinner was kept wait- 
ing ^t the inn, and the party who would not 
plod on foot were all tired and wondering at 
their friend's delay 1 I wonder if. the reader 
ever did all this. I have, and a very pleasant 
thing it is to do. Yes, all of it, reader. For 
sarely, to go from waving wood to green field, 
and from green field to hillside and wood again, 
and to trace along the brook which we know 
must lead to the seashore, with one companion 
of high soul, who can answer thought for thought, 
and another in life's early morning, who can 
bring back before your eyes the picture of young 
enjoyment — ay, and to know that those you 
loYe most dearly and esteem most highly are 
lookmg for your coming with a little anxiety, 
not even approaching the bounds of apprehen- 
sion, is all very pleasant indeed. 

You, dear and excellent lady, who were one 
of my companions on the way, may perhaps re- 
collect a little cottage, near the spot where we 
spnmg a solitary partridge, whither I went to 
inquire the shortest road to Hythe. That cot- 
tage was standing there at the period of which 
I now write ; and at the bottom of that hill, 
among the wood, and close by the little stream 
nearly where the footbridge now carries the 
traveller over dryshod, was another hut, half 
concealed by the trees, and covered over with 
wellnigh as much moss and houseleek as actual 
thatch. 

It has been long swept away, as well as its 
tenants ; and certainly a wretched and ill-con- 
wtrunied place it wae. Would to Heaven that 
/ 



all such were gone from our rich and productive 
land, and that every labourer, in a country 
which owes so much to the industry of her chil 
dren, had a dwelling better fitted to a human 
being ! But, alas ! many such still exist ; and 
it is not always, as it was in this case, that vice 
is the companion of misery. This is no book 
of idle twaddle, to represent all the wealthy as 
cold, hard, and vicious, and the poor all good, 
forbearing, and labourious, fur evil is pretty 
equally distributed through all classes ; though, 
God knows, the rich, with all their opportuni- 
ties, ought to show a smaller proportion of 
wickedness, and the poor might perhaps be ex- 
pected, from Iheir temptations, to be worse than 
they are ! Still it is hard to think that many as 
honest a man as ever lived — ay, and as indus- 
trious a man, too — returns, aAer his hard day's 
toil, to find his wife and children, wellnigh in 
starvation, in such a place as I am about to de- 
scribe, and none to help them. 

The hut — for it did not deserve the name of 
cottage — was but of one floor, which was formed 
of beaten clay, but a little elevated above the 
surrounding soil. It contained two rooms : the 
one opened into what had been a garden before 
it, running down nearly to the brook-side, and 
the other communicated with the first, but had 
a door which gave exit into the wood behind. 
Windows the hut had two, one on either side, 
but neither contained more than two complete 
panes of glass. The spaces where glass had 
once been were now filled up in a strange va- 
riety of ways. Here was a piece of board nailed 
in ; there a coarse piece of cloth kept out the 
wind ; another broken pane was filled up with 
paper ; and another, where some fragments of 
the original substance remained, was stopped 
with an old stocking stufilsd with straw. In the 
garden, as it was still called, appeared a few 
cabbages and onions, with more cabbage- stalks 
than either, and a small patch of miserable po-> 
tatoes ; but weeds were the most plentiful of all, 
and chickweed and groundsel enough appeared 
there to have supplied a whole forest of singing 
birds. It had been once fenced in, that misera- 
ble garden ; but the wood had been pulled down 
and burned for firing by its present tenants, or 
others as wretched in circumstances as them- 
selves, and naught remained but a strong post 
here and there, with sometimes a many-coloured 
rag of coarse cotton fluttering upon some long, 
rusty nail, which had snatched a shred from 
passing poverty. Three or four stunted goose- 
berry bushes, however, marked out the limit on 
one side ; a path ran in front between the gar- 
den and the brook ; and on the other side there 
was a constant petty warfare between the far- 
mer and the inhabitant of the hovel as to the 
possession of the border-land ; and like a great 
and small state contending, the more powerful 
always gained some advantage in despite of 
right, but lost perhaps as much by the spiteful 
incursions of the foe, as if he had yielded the 
contested territory. 

On the night of which I speak — the same on 
which Mowle visited the commanding officer of 
the Dragoons at Hythe — the cottage itself,, the 
garden, and all the squaUd-l<y^V>xgi^ gl^ '^ -^asawqx 
the p\ace, 'wctfe \\\aAfe\i \\!k. >Ov\a «58^ ^^c^Ksx^sa^ 
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remembered— it was the same on which Sir 
Edward Digby had been fired at by the smug- 
glers — had been somewhat cold and foggy ; but 
about eleven the day had brightened, and the, 
evening had been sultry. No sooner, however, 
did the sun reach the horizon than mists began 
to rise, and before seven o'clock the whole sky 
was under cloud and the air filled with fog. He 
must have been well acquainted with every 
step of the country who could find his way 
from town to town. Nevertheless, any one 
who approached Galley Ray's cottage, as it was 
called, would, at the distance of at least a hun- 
dred yards, have perceived something to lead 
him on ; for a light, red as that of a baleful me- 
teor, was streaming through the two glazed 
squares of the window into the misty air, mak- 
ing them look like the eyes of some wild animal 
in a dark forest. 

We must pause here, however, for a moment, 
to exiiain to the leader who Galley Ray was, 
and hcfw she &cqiiirc€ the liret oi'bei two appel< 
lationi which certainly ^las not thai which akc 
had ri .eived at her baptism. Galley Ray, then, 
was tne old woman of whom Mr. Mowle had 
given that favourable account which may be 
seen in the last chapter ; and, to say the truth, 
he had but done her justice. Her name was 
originally Gillian Ray ; but, among a number of 
corrupt associates, with whom her early life 
was spent, the first of the two appellations was 
speedily transformed to Gilly or Gill. Some 
time afterward — when youth began to wane, 
and whatever youthful graces she possessed 
were deviating into the virago qualities of the 
middle age— while watching one night the ap- 
proach of a party of smugglers, with whom she 
had some intimacy, she perceived three or four 
Custom-house officers coming down to launch 
a galley, which they had upon the beach, for 
the purpose of cutting off the free-traders. But 
Gilly Ray instantly sprang in, and with the 
boathook set them all at defiance, till they 
threatened to launch her into the sea, boat 
and all. 

It is true, she was reported to have been 
drunk at the time; but her daring saved the 
snnugglers, and conveyed her for two months to 
iail, whence, as may be supposed, she returned 
not much improved in her morals. One of 
those whom she had befriended in the time of 
need bestowed on her the name of Galley, by 
an easy transition from her original prsenomen ; 
and it remained by her to the last day of her 
life. 

The reader has doubtless remarked, that 
among the lawless and the rash, there is a cer- 
tain fondness for figures of speech, and that 
tropes and metaphors, simile and synecdoche, 
are far more prevalent among them than among 
the more orderly classes of society. Whether 
it is or not that they wish to get rid of a precise 
apprehension of their own acts, I cannot say ; 
but certain it is that they do indulge in such 
flowers of rhetoric, and sometimes, in the midst 
of humour, quaintness, and even absurdity, 
reach the point of wit, and at times soar into 
the sublin^ Galley Ray had, as we have 
seen, oi^yBughter, whose fate 4ia8 been rela- 
ted; an^Kat daughter left one son, who, after 
A/s reputed father, one Mark Nightingale, was 
i^apt/zed Nightingale Ray. Hia mother, and 



after her death his grandmother, ased*to cal 
him Little Nighty and Little Night ; but, follow- 
ing their fanciful habits, the smugglers who 
used to frequent the house found out an assoc»a- 
tion between " Night Ray " and the beams of 
the bright and mystical orbs that shine upon us 
from afar, and some one gave him the name ot 
Little Starlight, which remained with him, as 
that of Galley had adhered to his grandmother 

The cottage, or hut of the latter, then, beamed 
with an unwonted blaze upon the night I have 
spoken of, till long after the hour when Mowle 
had left the inn where his conference with the 
young officer had taken place. But let not the 
reader suppose that this illumination proceeded 
from any great expense of wax or oil. Only 
one small tallow candle, stuck into a loug- 
necked, square-sided Dutch bottle, spread its 
rays through the interior of the hovel, and that 
was a luxury; but in the fire-place blazed an 
imnr.ense pile of mingled wood and driflcoal, 
and crer it hr:rg a Isifc kiesing pot^ aj» huge 
and e«pi;tiaii u flat f'f tije v'tiUi in Mtc- 
beth; OT of the nv^ leas f&movis Meg l^ieulKes 
Galley Ray, however, was a very different per- 
son in appearance from the heroine of *< Guy 
Mannering;" and we must endeavour to ca|l 
up her image as she stood by the fireside, watch- 
ing the caldron and a kettle which stood close 
to it. 

The red and fitful light fiashed upon no tall, 
gaunt form, and lighted up no wild and com- 
manding features. There was nothing at all 
poetical in her aspect : it was such as may be 
seen every day in the haunts of- misery and 
vice. Originally of the middle height, though 
once strong and upright, she had somewhat 
sunk down under the hand of Time, and was 
now rather short than otherwise. About fifty 
she had grown fat and heavy ; but fifteen years 
more had robbed her fiesh of firmness and her 
skin of its plumped-out smoothness ; and though 
she had not yet reached the period when ema- 
ciation accompanies decrepitude, her muscles 
were loose and hanging, her face withered and 
sallow. Her hair, once as black as jet, was 
now quite gray — not silver, but with the whits 
greatly predominating over the black. Yet 
strange to say, her eyes were still clear and 
bright, though small, and somewhat red round 
the lids; and, stranger still, her front teeth 
were white as ivory, offering a strange contrast 
to the wrinkled and yellow skin. Her look was 
keen ; but there was that sort of habitual jocu- 
larity about it, which in people of her caste is 
often partly assumed — as an ever ready excuse 
for evading a close question, or covering a dan- 
gerous suggestion by a jest — and partly natural, 
or at least springing from a fearful kind of phi« 
losophy, gained by the exhaustion of all sorts ot 
criminal pleasures, which leaves behind, t9o 
surely, the impression that everything is but a 
mockery on earth. Those who have adopted 
that philosophy never give a thought beyoud 
this world. Her figure was somewhat bowed, 
and over her shoulders she had the fragments 
of a coarse woollen shawl, from beneath which 
appeared, as she stirred the pot, her sharp yel- 
low elbows and long arms. On her head she 
wore a cap, which had remained there, night 
and day, foT moti\.Vv%\ aud^ thrust back from 
i her foTe\\ead, \«VivCiYv vi^a \o^ wv^ Vt^.^-^, "av 
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pear^d the dishevelled gray hair, while beneath 
the thick and beetling brows came the keen eyes, 
and a nose somewhat aquiline and depressed at 
the point. 

Near her, on the opposite side of the hearth, 
was the boy whom the reader has already seen, 
and who has been called little Starlight ; and, 
eireu at that late hour, for it was near midnight, 
he seemed as brisk and active as ever. Night 
and day, indeed, appeared to him the same, for 
he bad none of the habits of childhood. The 
setting sun brought no drowsiness to his eye- 
lids: midday oflen found him sleeping after a 
night of watchfulness and activity. The whole 
course of his existence and his thoughts had 
been tainted : there was nothing of youth either 
in his mind or his ways. The old beldam called 
him, and thought him, the shrewdest boy that 
ever lived ; but, in truth, she had left him no 
longer a boy in aught but size and looks. Often 
— indeed generally — he would assume the tone 
of his years, for he found it served his purpose 
best ; but he only laughed at those \iho thnvght: 
bim a chiJd^ dsi \viCsi] bJjn«cIf gij tbe ccirnijDi 
ol (N aitiri(i«. 

Thtre might L'ft; ii is u\ic, tcmt lin^Tariii oi 
the faults of youth, but that was ail. He was 
greedy and voracious, loved sweet things as 
well as strong drink, and could not always curb 
the truant and erratic spirit of childhood ; but 
still, even in his wanderings there was a pur- 
pose, and often a malevolence. He would go 
to see what one person was about ; he would 
stay away because another wanted him. It 
may be asked, was this natural wickedness 1 
was his heart so formed originally 1 Oh no, 
reader, never believe such things. There are 
certainly infinite varieties of human character ; 
and I admit that the mind of man is not the 
blank sheet of paper on which we can write 
what we please, as has been vainly represented ; 
or, if it be, the experience of every man must 
have shown him that that paper is of every 
different kind and quality — some that will retain 
the finest line, some that will scarce receive 
the broadest trace. But still education has im- 
mense power for good or evil. By education I 
do not mean teaching: I mean that great and 
wonderful process by which^ommencing at 
the earliest period of infancy — ay, at the moth- 
er's breast — the raw material of the mind is 
manufactured into all the varieties that we see ; 
I mean the sum of every line with which the 
paper is written as it passes from hand to hand. 
That is education ; and most careful should we 
be that, at an early period, naught should be 
written but good, for every word once impressed 
is wellnigh indelible. 

Now what education had that poor boy re- 
ceived 1 The people of the neighbouring vil- 
lage would have said a very good one ; for there 
was what is called a charity school in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he had been taught to read 
and write, and cast accounts. But this was 
teackingy not education. Oh, fatal mistake ! 
when will Englishmen learn to discriminate be- 
tween the twol His education had been at 
home — in that miserable hut — ^by that wretched 
woman — by her companions in vice and crime ! 
What had all the teaching he had received at 
Uie school done for him, but placed weapons in 
tbe hand of wickednesb ^ Had education form- 



ed any part of the system of the school where 
he was ipstructed— -had he been taught how 
best to use the gills that were imparted — ha^ 
he ^een inured to regulate the mind that was 
stored — ^had he been habituated to draw just 
conclusions from all he read, instead of merely 
being taught to read, that would have been in 
some degree education, and it might have cor- 
rected, to a certain point, the darker schooling 
he received at home. Well might the great 
philosopher, who in some things most grossly 
misused the knowledge he himself possessed, 
pronounce that "Knowledge is power;" but, 
alas ! he forgot to add that it is power /or good 
or evil. That poor child had been taught that 
which to him might have been either a blessing 
or a bane ; but all his real education had been 
for evil; and there he stood, corrupted to the 
heart's core. 

"I say. Mother Ray," he exclaimed, "that 
smells cursed nice: can't you give us a drop 
liefore the coves come V 

" No, no, you young devil,' replied the old 
woiuaij, wifb a grin, " one can't tell wITen 
tLfjj'll ilioif ihih ijjufli at (he door, and it 
\icQld"iU do i\)i tbcm tc tni yen gobbling cp 
their stuff. But bring me that big poningtsr, 
and we'll put by enough for you and me. I've 
nimmed one half of the yellow-boy they sent, 
so we'll have a quart of moonshine to-morrow 
to help it down." 

** I could get it very well down without," 
answered little Starlight, bringing her a large 
earthen pot, with a cracked cover, into which 
she ladled out about half a gallon of the soup. 

" There, take and put that far under the bed 
in t'other room," said the old woman, adding 
several expletives of so peculiar and unpleasant 
a character that I must omit them ; and, indeed, 
trusting to the reader's imagination, I shall beg 
leave to soften, as far as possible the terms of 
both the boy and his grandmother for the future, 
merely premising that when convei"sing alone 
together, hardly a sentence escaped their Kps 
without an oath or a blasphemy. 

Little Starlight soon received the pot from the 
hands of his worthy ancestress, and conveyed 
it into the other room, where he stayed so long 
that she called him to come forth, in what, to 
ordinary ears, would have seemed the most ' 
abusive language, but which, on her lips, was 
merely the tone of endearment. He had wait- 
ed, indeed, to cool the soup, in order to steal a 
portion of the stolen food ; but, finding that he 
should be detected if he remained longer, he 
ventured to put his finger in to taste it. The 
result was that he scalded his hand ; but he 
was sufliciently Spartan to utter no cry or in- 
dication of pain ; and he escaped all inquiry ; 
for the moment afler he had returned, the door 
burst violently open, and some ten or twelve 
men came pouring in, nearly filling the little 
room. 

Various were their garbs, and strangely dif- 
ferent from each other were they in demeanour 
as well as dress. Some were clad in smock- 
frocks, and some in sailors' jackets ; some look- 
ed like respectable tradesmen, some were cloth- 
ed in a sort of fanciful costume of their <iw^ 
smackiu^ «i \\\X\ft Q>i ^X\^>atv^^^^^^sA^^^ "ksp^rws. 
\ ed iu l)ft«» ox^xti^rs f\^\wv^^«^'^ ^"^ ^ ^^\!».«Ba^ 
\ of lYval vexYO^ \ \iw\. vvW ^^x^. >«^^ :«\siR^. -^^w^ 
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out mach concealment of the pistols which they 
carried about them in addition to the sword 
that was not uncommonly borne by more than 
one class in England at that time. They yere 
all young men except one or two, and three of 
the number bore evident marks of some recent 
affray. One had a broad strip of plaster all the 
way down his forehead, another had his upper 
lip terribly cut, and a third — the gentleman, as I 
am bound to call him, as he assumed tho title 
of Major— had a patch over his eye, from beneath 
which appeared several rings of various colours, 
which showed that the aforesaid patch was not 
merely a means of disguise. 

They were all quite familiar with Galley Ray 
and her grandson ; some slapped her on the 
shoulder, some pulled her ear, some abused her 
horribly in jocular tones, and all called upon her 
eagerly to set their supper before them, vowing 
that they had come twenty miles since seven 
o'clock that night, and were as hungry as fox- 
hunters. 

fo each and all Galley Ray had something to 
say in their own particular way. To some she 
was civil and coaxing, addressed them as " gen- 
tlemen," and to others slang and abusive, 
though quite in good humour, calling them 
"you blackguards" and "you varmint," with 
sundry other delectable epithets which I shall 
forbear to transcribe. 

To give value to her entertainment, she of 
course started every objection and difficulty in 
the world against receiving them, asking how, 
in the name of the fiend, they could expect her 
U) take in so many 1 where she was to get por- 
ringers or plates for them all 1 and hoping heart- 
ily that such a troop weren't going to stay above 
half an hour. 

"Till to-morrow night, Galley, my chicken," 
replied^ the Major. " Come, don't make a fuss. 
It must be so, and you shall be well paid. We 
shall stay in here to-night, and to-morrow we 
shall take to cover in the wood ; but young 
Radford will come down some time in th6 day, 
and then you must send up little Starlight to us, 
to let me know." 

The matter of the supper was soon arranged 
to their contentment. Some had teacups, and 
. some saucers ; some had earthen pans, some 
wooden platters. Two were honoured with 
China plates ; and the large pot being taken off 
the fire, and set on the ground in the midst of 
them, each helped himself, and went on with 
his meal. A grand brewing of smuggled spirits 
and water then commenced ; and a number of 
horn cups were handed round, not enough, in- 
deed, for all the guests, but each vessel was 
made to serve two or three ; and the first si- 
lence of hunger being over, a wild, rambling, 
and desultory conversation ensued, to which 
both Galley Ray and her grandson lent an at- 
tentive ear. 

The Major said something to the man with 
the cut upon his brow, to which the other replied 
by condemning his own soul if he did not blow 
Harding's brain's out — if it were true. " But I 
don't believe it," he continued. "He's no 
friend of mine, but he's not such a blackguard 
as to peach.'* 

"Sd I think ; hat Dick Radford says he is 

sure he did, " answered the Major ; " Dick fan- 

^ies that he's jealous of not having had yester- 



day's job too, and tiiat's why he spoiled it. W 
know he was up about that part of the coantn 
on the pretence of his seeing his Dolly ; but Rad 
ford says he went to inform, and that he*ll wriii{ 
his liver out as soon as this job of his father!8 ii 
over." 

A torrent of blasphemies, poured forth by al 
most every person present, followed, and thej 
all called down the most horrid condemnatiop 
on their own heads if they did not each lend ? 
hand to punish the informer. In the midst oi 
this storm of big words, Gaily Ray put her 
mouth to the Major's ear, saying, " I could te& 
young Radford how he could wring his heart 
out, and that's better than his Hver. There's no 
use of trying to kill him, for he doesn't care tw« 
straws about that. Sharp steel and round lead 
are what he looks for every day. But I could 
show you how to plague him worse." 

"Why you old brute," replied the Major 
" you're a friend of his ! But you may tell him, 
if you like. We have all sworn it, and we'll do 
it ; only hold your tongue till after to-morrow 
night, or I'll cure your bacon for you." 

"I'm no friend of his," cried Galley Ray. 
" The infernal devil, wasn't it he that shot my 
girl, Meg 1 Ay, ay, I know he says he didn't, 
and that he didn't fire a pistol that day, but 
kept all to the cutlash ; but he did, I'm sure, and 
a-purpose too ; for didn't he turn to, that morn- 
ing, and abuse her like the very dirt under his 
feet, because she came, a little in liquor, down 
to his boat sidel Ay, I'll have my revenge; 
I've been looking for it long,but now it's a-coming 
— it's a-coming very fast ; and afore I've done 
with him, I'll wring him out like a wet cloth, 
till he has not got one pleasure left in his whole 
carcase, nor one thing to look to for as long aa 
he may live ! Ay, ay, he thinks an old woman 
nothing ; but he shall see — he shall see ;* and 
the beldam wagged her frightful head back- 
ward and forward with a look of well-contented 
malice that made it more horrible than ever. 

"What an old devil !" cried the Major, glan- 
cing round the table with a look of mock sur- 
prise ; and then they all burst into a roar o1 
laughter which shook the miserable hovel ie 
which they sat. 

" Come, granny, give us some more lush, and 
leave oflf preaching,** cried Ned Ramlcy, the 
man with the cut upon his brow. "You can 
tell it all to Dick Radford to-morrow, for he'a 
fond of cutting up people's hearts." 

" But how is it — ^how is itT' asked the Major 
" I should like to hear." 

" Ay, but you sha'n't hear all," answered Gal 
ley Ray. " Let Dick do his part, and 1*11 do 
mine, so we'll both have our revenge ; but I 
know one thing, if I were a gentleman, and 
wanted a twist at Jack Harding, I'd get hia 
Kate away from him. She's a light-hearted 
lass, and would listen to a gentleman, I dare say ; 
but, however, I'll have her away some wfj, and 
then kick her out into Folkestone streets, to get 
her bread like many a better woman than her- 
self** 

" Pooh, nonsense !*' said Ned Ramley ; " that's 
all stuff. Harding is going to marry her, and 
she knows better than to play the fool.** 

" Ay,'* answered the old woman with a look of 
spite, " 1 sYvovAAtfl viotiAftT \f Harding spoiled 
this job for oU'RadfoxeiVoo: 
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" Not he," :;ried Ramley ; " he would pinch 
himself there, old tiger, for his own pay depends 
upon it." 

"Ay, upon landing the stuff safely," answered 
the old woman, with a grin, "but not upon getting 
it clear up into the Weald. He may have both, 
Neddy, my dear, — ^he may have both pay's, first 
for landing, and then for peaching. Play booty 
forever ! that's the way to make money ; and 
who knows but you may get another crack of 
your own pretty scull, or have your brains sent 
flying out, like the inside of an egg against the 
pillory." 

" By the fiend, he had better not," said Ned 
Ramley, " for there will be some of us left, at 
all events, to pay him." 

** Come, speak out, old woman," cried another 
ot tne men ; " have you or your imp there got 
any inkling that the Custom-house blackguards 
have nosed the job 1 If we find they have, and 
you don*t tell, I'll send you into as much thick 
loam as will cover you well, I can tell you ;" 
and he added a horrible oath to give force to 
his words. 

•* Not they, as yet," answered the beldam ; " of 
that I am quite sure ; for as soon as the guinea 
and the message came, I went down to buy the 
beef, and mutton, and the onions, and there I 
saw Mowle talking to Gurney the grocer, and 
heard him say that he had spoiled Mr. Radford's 
venture this morning, for one turn at least ; and 
after that I sent down little Nighty, there, to 
watcS him and his cronies, and they all seemed 
very jolly, he said, when he came back half an 
hour ago, and crowing like so many young 
coeks, as if they had done a mighty deal. Didn't 
they, my dearl" 

" Ay, that they did, granny," replied the boy, 
;^ith a look of simplicity ; " and when I went 
to the tap of the Dragon to get twopennorth, I 
heard the landlord say that Mowle was up with 
the Dragoon colonel, telling him all about the 
fine morning's work they had made." 

" Devilish fine, indeed !" cried Ned Ramley. 
" Why, they did not get one quarter of the 
things ; and if we can save a third, that's enough 
to pay very well, I can tell them." 

" No, no ! they know nothing as yet," con- 
tinued the old woman, with a sapient shake of 
the head ; " I can't say what they may hear 
before to-morrow night ; but if they do hear 
anything, I know where it will come from — 
that's all. People may be blind if they like, but 
I'm not— that's ope thing." 

" No, no ! you see sharp enough. Galley 
Ray," answered ihe Major. "But hark! is 
not that the sound of a horse coming down!" 

All the men started up ; and some one ex- 
claimed, " I shouldn't wonder if it were Mowle 
himself. He's always sp^ :ng about." 

" If it is, I'll blow his brains out," said Ned 
Ramley, motioning to the rest to make their 
way into the room behind. 

*' Ah, you had best, I think, Neddy," said Gal- 
ey Ray, in a quiet, considerate tone, answering 
His rash threat as coolly as if she had been 
speaking of the catching of a trout. " You'll 
have him here all snug, and may never get such 
aDother chance. * Dead men tell no tales,' Ned- 
dv. But get back — 'tis a horse, sure enough \ 
Yoa can take yoar own time if you go in there " 

Tbe young man retreated ; a^d bending down 



her lips to the boy's ear, the old wr;3^ enquired 
in a whisper, "Is t'other door locked, and th® 
window fast r' 

" Yes," said the boy, in the same tone ; " and 
the key hid in the sacking." 

" Then, if there are enough to take 'em," mur- 
mured Galley Ray to herself, " take 'em they 
shall ! If there's no one but Mowle, he must go 
— that's clear. Stretch out Uiat bit o' sail, boy, 
to catch the blood." 

But, before the boy could obey her whisper, 
the door of the hut was thrown open, and in- 
stead of Mowle there appeared the figure of 
Richard Radford. 

V Here, little Starlight !" he cried, " hold my 
horse — why, where are all the men 1 Have 
they not come 1" 

The old woman arranged her face in an in- 
stant into the sweetest smile it was capable of 
assuming, and replied, instantly, " Oh, dear, yes 
— bless your beautiful face, Mr. Radford ; but 
we didn't expect you to-night, and thought it 
was some of the Custom-house blackguards 
when we heard the horse. Here, Neddy ! Ma- 
jor ! it's only Mr, Radford." 

Ere she had uttered the call, the men, hear- 
ing a well-known voice, were entering the room 
again, and young Radford shook hands with 
several of them familiarly, congratulating the 
late prisoners on their escape. 

" I found I couldn't come to-morrow morn- 
ing," he said, " and so I rode down to night. 
It's all settled for to-morrow, and by this time 
Harding's at sea. He'll keep over on the other 
side till the sun is low, and we must be ready 
for work by ten, though I don't think he'll get 
close in before midnight." 

"Are you quite sure of Harding, Mr. Had 
ford !" asked the Major. " I thought you hat 
doubts of him about this other venture 1" 

" Ay, and so I have still," answered Richard 
Radford, a dark scowl coming over his face ; 
" but we must get this job over first. My fa- 
ther says he will have no words about It till this 
is all clear, and after that I may do as I like. 
Then, Major, then — " 

He did not finish the sentence, but those who 
heard him knew very well what he meant ; and 
the Major inquired, " But is he quite safe in 
this business 1 The old woman thinks not." 

Young Radford mused with a heavy brow for 
a minute or two, and then replied, after a sud- 
den start, " But it's no use now : he's at sea by 
this time, and we can't mend it. Have you 
heard anything certain of him, Galley Ray 1" 

" No, nothing quite for certain, my beauty," 
said the old woman ; " but one thing I know : 
he was seen there upon the cliffs with two 
strange men, a-talking away at a great rate, 
and that was the very night he saw your father, 
too ; but that dear little cunning devil, my boy, 
Nighty— he's the shrewdest lad that ever lived 
— found it all out." 

" What did he find out 1" demanded young 
Radford, sharply. 

" Why, who the one was he eould never be 
sure," answered the beldam : " a nasty-looking, 
ugly brute, all tattooed in the face like a wild 
Indian ; but the ot.hftx ^^a >X\^ tOssss\^ ^\'^x^ 
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at each other with very meaning and very ill- 
'sati^lied looks ; but the former at length said, 
" Well, we shall see — we shall see ! and if he 
does, he shall rue it. In the mean time, Major, 
what we must do is to have force enough to set 
them, Dragoons and all, at defiance. My father 
has got already a hundred men, and I'll beat up 
for more to-morrow. I can get fifty or sixty 
out of Sussex. We'll all be down with you 
early. The soldiers are scattered about in little 
parties, so that Ihey can never have very many 
together ; and the deviPs in it if we can't beat 
a handful of them.-' 

" Give us a hundred men," said Ned Ramley, 
" and we'll beat the whole regiment of thenf." 

" Why, there are not to be found twenty of 
them together in any one place," answered 
young Radford, " except at Folkestone, and we 
shan't have the run within fifteen or sixteen 
miles of that ; so we shall easily do for them 
and I should like to give those rascals a licking. 

"Then what's lo be done with Harding 1" 
asked Ned Ramley. 

" Leave him to me — ^leave him to me, Ned," 
replied the young gentleman ; " I'll find a way 
of settling accounts with him." 

" Why the old woman was talking something 
about it," said the Major. *• Come, speak up, 
old brute ! what is it you've got to say 1" 

" Oh, ril tell him quietly when he's a going," 
answered Galley Ray. "It's no business of 
yours. Major." 

" She hates him like poison," said the Major 
in a whisper to young Radford, " so that you 
must not believe all she says about him." 

The young man gave a gloomy smile, and 
then, after a few words more, unceremoniously 
turned the old woman out of her own hovel, 
telling her he would come and speak to her in a 
moment. As soon as the hut was clear of her 
presence, he proceeded to make all his final 
arrangements with the lawless set who were 
gathered together within. 

" I thought that Harding was not to set oflT 
till to-morrow morning," said one of the more 
staid-looking of the party, at length ; " I wonder 
your father lets him make such changes, Mr. 
Radford: it looks suspicious, to my thinking." 

" No, no, it was by my father's own orders," 
said young Radford ; " there's nothing wrong in 
that. I saw the note sent this evening ; so that's 
all right. By some contrivance of his own, 
Harding is to give notice to one of the people on 
Tolsford Hill when he is well in land and all is 
safe, and then we shall see a fire lighted on the 
top, which is to be our signal to gather down on 
the beach. It's all right in that respect at 
least.'* 

" I'm glad to hear it," answered the other ; 
" and now, as all is settled, had you not better 
take a glass of grog before you go." 

" No, no," replied the young man, " I'll keep 
my head cool for to-morrow, for I've got a job 
to do in the morning that may want a clear eye 
and a steady hand.'* 

" Well, then, good luck to you !" said Ned 
Ramley, laughing; and with this benediction 
Ihe young gentleman opened the cottage door. 
He found Galley Hay holding his horse alone, 
wA<7, as soon as she saw him, said, "I've sent 
lAe boy away, Mr. Radford, because I wanted to 



about that blackguard hj^rding ;" and, sinkim 
her voice to a whisper, she proceeded for sever- 
al minutes, detailing her own diabolical notions 
of how young Radford might best revenge him- 
self on Harding, with a coaxing manner and 
sweet tone, which contrasted strangely and 
horribly both with the words which she occa* 
sionally used and the general course of her 
suggestions. Young Radford sometimes laugh- 
ed, with a harsh sort of bitter unpleasant mer- 
riment, and sometimes asked 'questions, but 
more frequently remained listening attentively 
to what she said. 

Thus passed some ten minutes, at the end ot 
which time he exclaimed with an oath, '* I'll do 
it !" and then, mounting his horse, he rode away 
slowly and cautiously, on account of the thick 
fog and the narrow and stony road. 

No sooner was be gone than little Starlight 
crept out from between the cottage and a pile ot 
dried furze-bushes which bad been cast down 
on the left of the hut, at once affording fuel to 
the inhabitants, and keeping out the wind from 
a large crack in the wall, which penetrated 
through and through, into the room where young 
Radford had been conversing with the smug- 
glers. 

*' Did you hear them, my kiddy 1" asked the 
old woman, as soon as the boy approached 
her. 

" Every word, mother Ray," answered little 
Starlight. " But get in, get in, or they will be 
thinking something ; and I'll tell you all to- 
morrow." 

The old woman saw the propriety of his sag 
gestion ; and, both entering the hovel, the dooi 
was shut. With it I may close a scene upon 
which I have been obliged to pause longer tbac 
I could have wished. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

The man who follows a wolf goes straight on 
afler him till he rides him down ; but in chasing 
a fox it is always expedient and fair to take 
across the easiest country for your horse or for 
yourself, to angle a field, to make for a slope 
when the neighbouring bank is too high, to avoid 
a clay fallow, or to skirt a shaking moss. Very 
frequently, however, one beholds an inexperi- 
enced sportsman (who does not well know the 
country he is riding, and sees the field broken 
up into several parties, each taking his own 
course after the hounds) pause for several min • 
utes, not knowing which to follow. Such is 
often the case with the romance writer also» 
when the broken nature of the country over 
which his course lies separates his characters 
and he cannot proceed with all^of them at 
once. 

Now, at the present moment, I would fain 
follow the smugglers to the end of their adven- 
ture ; but in so doing, dear reader, I should (to 
borrow a shred of the figure I have just used) 
get before my hounds, or, in other words, I 
should too greatly violate that strict chronologi- 
cal order which is necessary in an important 
hisloTy \\ke iVve v^^^^^- ^ mnsx therefore re- 
turn, by lV\e xeadeT'a ^ocv^Xe^N^ Vo >\v^ \v^w&^ ^ 
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after Sir Ldward Digby had ridden away, on the 
day following young Radford's recently related 
interview with the smugglers, at which day — 
with the sad violation of the chronological order 
I have mentioned above — ^I had already arrived, 
as the reader must remember, in the fourteenth 
chapter of the present history. 

Mr. Croyland then stood in the little drawing- 
lOom, fitted up according to his own peculiar 
notions, where Sir Edward's wound had been 
dressed ; and Edith, his niece, sat at no great 
distjince on one of the low ottomans, for which 
he had an Oriental predilection. She was a 
little excited, both by all that she had witnessed 
and all that she had not ; and her bright and 
beautiful eyes were raised to her uncle's face as 
she inquired, " How did all this happen ? You 
said you would tell me when they were gone." 

Mr. Croyland gazed at her with that sort of 
parental tenderness which he had long nour- 
ished in his heart towards her ; and, certainly, 
as she sat there, leaning lightly upon her arm, 
and with the sunshine falling upon her beautiful 
form, her lefl hand resting upon her knee, and 
one small beautiful foot extended beyond her 
gown, he could not help thinking her the loveli- 
est creature he had ever beheld in his life, and 
asking himself, ** Is such a being as that, so full 
of grace in person, and excellence in mind, to 
be consigned to a rude, brutal bully, like the 
man who has just met with deserved chastise- 
ment at my doorV* 

He had just begun to answer her question, 
thinking how he might best do so without in- 
flicting more pain upon her than necessary, 
when the black servant I have mentioned en- 
tered the drawing-room, saying, " A man want 
tD speak to you, master." 

" A man !" cried Mr. Croyland, impatiently. 
" What man \ I don't want any man ! I've 
had enough of men for one morning, surely, 
with thoje two fools fighting just opposite my 
house 1 What sort of a man is iti" 

" Very odd man indeed, master," answered 
the Hindoo. '' Got great blue pattern on him's 
face. Strange looking man. Think him half 
mad;" and he made a deferential bow, as if 
submitting his judgment to that of his master. 

" Well, I like odd men," exclaimed Mr. Croy- 
land; '*! like strange men better than any 
others. I'm not sure 1 do not like them a leetle 
mad — not too much, not too much, you know, 
Edith, my dear! Not dangerous— just mad 
enough to be pleasant, but not furious or ob- 
streperous. Where have you put him V 

** In de library, master," replied the man ; 
** and he begin taking down the books direct- 
ly." 

** High time I should go and see who is so 
studiously inclined," said Mr. Croyland, •' or he 
may not only take down the books, but take 
them away. That would'nt do, you know, 
Edith, my dear — ^that would'nt do. Without 
my niece and my books, what would become of 
me 1 I don't intend to lose either the one or 
the other ; so that you are never to marry, my 
love-^mind that, you are never to marry !" 

Edith smiled faintly — very faintly indeed; 
but for the world she would not have made her 
uncle feel that he had touched upon a tender 
point. ** J flo not think I ever shall, my dear 
apfdc'^she answered jnd saying, '* That's a 



good girl I" the old gentleman hurried out of th« 
room to see his unknown visiter. 

Edith remained for some time where she watf 
in deep and even painful thoughts. All that 
she had learned from her sister, sinca Zara's 
explanation with Sir Edward Digby, amounted 
but to this, that he whom she had so deeply 
loved — ^whom she still loved so deeply — ^was 
yet living. Nothing more had reached her; 
and though hope, the fast dinger to the last 
wreck of probability, yet whispered that he 
might love her still — that she might not be for- 
gotten — that she might not be abandoned, yet 
fear and despondency far predominated, and ' 
their hoarse tones nearly drowned the feeble 
whisper of a voice which once had been loud 
and gay in her heart. 

After meditating, then, for some minutes, she 
rose, and left the drawing-room, passing, on her 
way to the stairs, the door of the library to which 
her uncle had previously gone. She heard him 
talking loud as she went along, but the sounds 
were gay, cheerful, and anything but angry; 
and another voice was answering in mellower 
tones, somewhat melancholy, indeed, but still 
not sad. Going rapidly by, this was all she dis- 
tinguished ; but ailer she reached her own room, 
which was nearly above the library, the mur- 
mur of the voices still rose up for more than an 
hour, and at length Mr. Croyland and his guest 
came out, and walked through the vestibule to 
the door. 

"God bless you, Harry — God bless you!" 
said Mr. Croyland, with an appearance of warmth 
and affection which Edith had seldom known 
him to display towards any one ; " if you won't 
stay, I can't help it. But mind your promise — 
mind your promise ! In three or four days you 
know ;" and with another cordial farewell they 
parted. 

When the stranger was gone, however, Mr. 
Croyland remained standing in the vestibule 
fbr several minutes, gazing down upon -the 
floor-cloth, and murmuring to himself various 
broken sentences from time to time. " Who*d 
have thought it," he said ; *' thirty years come 
Lady-day next since we saw each other ! But 
this is'nt quite right of the boy : I will scold 
him — I will frighten him too. He shouldn't de- 
ceive — nobody should deceive — it's not right. 
But, after all, in love and war, every stratagem 
is fair, they say ; and I'll work for him, that I 
will. Here, Edith, my love," he continued, 
calling up the stairs, for he had heard his niece's 
light foot above, " come and take a walk with 
me, my dear : it will do us both good." 

Edith came down in a moment with a hat (or 
bonnet) in her hand ; and although Mr. Croy- 
land affected, on most occasions, to be by co 
means cummnuicative, yet there was in his 
whole manner, and in the expression of his 
face, quite sufficient to indicate to his niece 
that he was labouring under the pressure of a 
secret which was not a very sad or dark one. 

" There, my dear !" he exclaimed, " I said 
just now that I would not have you marry ; but 
I shall take off the restriction. I will not pro- 
hibit the bans — only in case you should wish 
to marry some one I don't a^^^T<\Me.. ■SkXsfc.Y^^ 
eol a \a»s\iaii^ iot ^av\ — ^\:^^ %^ t^. \<a.^c«s5^ 
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whether lhe»e fellows ever were christened at 
all : a set of unbelieving, half-barbarous skep- 
tics. I do not think upon my conscience, that 
old Radford believes in anything but the exis- 
tence qf his own individuality." 

** But who is the husband you have got for 
me V* demanded Edith, forcing herself to as- 
sume a look of gayety which was not natural 
to her. *' I hope he's young, handsome, rich, 
and agreeable." 

" All, all !" cried Mr. Croyland. " Those are 
absolute requisites in a lady's estimation, I 
know. Never was such a set of grasping mon- 
keys as you women. Youth, beauty, riches, 
and a courtly air — ^you must have them all, or 
you are dissatisfied ; and the ugliest, plainest, 
poorest woman in all Europe thinks that she 
has every right to a phoenix for her companion 
—an angel — a demigod. But you shall see — 
you shall see ; and in the true spirit of a fond 
parent, if you do not see with my eyes, hear 
with my ears, and understand with my under- 
standing — why, I'll disinherit you. But who 
the mischief is this, nowl" he continued, look- 
ing out at the door : " another man on horse- 
back, upon my life, as if we had not had enough 
of them already. Never, since I have been in 
the county of Kent, has my poor, quiet, peace- 
able door been besieged in this manner before." 

" It's only a servant with a note, my dear 
uncle," said Edith. 

" Ah, something more on your account," cried 
Mr. Croyland. " It's all because you are here. 
Baba, Baba ! sec what that fellow wants ! It's 
not your promised husband, my dear, so y(»u 
ne^ not eye him so curiously." 

* Oh, no !" answered Edith smiling. *' I took 
it for granted that my promised husband as you 
call him, was to be this same odd, strange- 
looking gentleman, who has been with you for 
the last hour." 

" Pooh — no !" cried Mr. Croyland ; " and yet 
my lady, I can tell you, you could not do better 
in some respects, for he's a very good man — a 
very excellent man indeed, and has the advan- 
tage of being a leeile mad, as I said before ; 
that is, he's wise enough not to care what fools 
think of him. That's what is called being mad 
nowadays. Who is it from, Babal" 

*' Didn't say, master," answered the Indian, 
who had just handed him a note. " He wait 
an answer." 

" Oh, very well !" answered Mr. Croyland. 
" He may get a shorter one than he expects. 
I've no time to be answering notes. People in 
England spend one half of their lives in writing 
notes that mean nothing, and the other half in 
sealing them. Why can't the fools send a 
message 1" 

WhSe he had been thus speaking, the worthy 
old gentleman had been adjusting the spectacles 
to his nose, and walking with his usual brisk 
step to the window in the passage, against 
which he planted his back, so that the light 
might fall over his shoulder upon the paper ; but 
as he read, a great change came over his coun- 
tenance. 

"Ah, that's right! That's well! That's 

honest," he said : " I see what he means, but 

/*JJ Jet h'lm apeak out himself. Walk into the 

garden, Edith, my love, till I answer this man's 

oote. Baba, bid the fellow wait far a moment ;" 



and, stepping into the library, Mr. Croyland 
sought for a pen that would write, and then 
scrawled in a very rude and crooked hand, 
which soon made the paper look like an ancient 
Greek manuscript, a few lines, to the beauty 
of which he added the effect of bad blotting-pa- 
per. Then folding his note up, he sealed and 
addressed it, first reading carefully over again 
the epistle which he had just received, and 
with which it may be as well to make the rea.ier 
acquainted, though I shall abstain from looking 
into Mr. Croyland's answer till it reaches its 
destination. The letter which the servant had 
brought was to the following effect : 

"The gentleman who had the pleasure of 
travelling with Mr. Croyland from London, and 
who was introduced to him by the name of 
Captain Osborn, was about to avail himsolf of 
Mr. Croyland's invitation, when some circum- 
stances came to his knowledge which seem to 
render it expedient that he should have a few 
minutes' conversation with Mr. Croyland before 
he visits his house. He is at present at Wood- 
church, and will remain there till two o'clock, 
if it is convenient for Mr. Croyland to see hnn 
at that place to-day. If not, he will return 
to Woodchurch to-morrow, towards one, and 
will wait for Mr. Croyland till any hour he shaU 
appoint." 

'* There ! give that to the gentleman's ser- 
vant," said Mr. Croyland ; and then depositing 
his spcQtacles safely in their case, he walked 
out into the garden to seek Edith. 

Xhe servant, in the mean while, went at a 
rapid pace, over pleasant hill and dale, till he 
reached the village of Woodchurch, and stopped 
at a little public house, before the door of which 
stood three Dragoons, with their horses' bridles 
over their arms. As speedily as possible, the 
man entered the house, and walked up stairs, 
where he found his master talking to a mar 
covered with dust from the road. 

"Mr. Mowle should have given me farther 
information," the young officer said, looking at 
a paper in his hand. "I could have made my 
combinations here as well as at Hythe." 

" He sent me off in a great hurry, sir.," an- 
swered the man ; " but I'll tell him what you say." 

** Stay, stay !" said the officer holding out hiE 
hand to his servant for the note which he had 
brought. *' I will tell you more in a minute ;" 
and, breaking open the seal, he read Mr. Croy- 
land's epistle, which was to the following effect : 

" Mr. Croyland presents his compliments to 
Captain Osborn, and has had the honour of re- 
ceiving his letter, although he cannot conceive 
why Captain Osborn should wish to speak with 
him at Woodchurch, when he could so easily 
speak with him in his own house; yet Mr. 
Croyland is Captain Osborn's very humble ser* 
vant, and will do as he bids him. As it is now 
past one o'clock, as it would take half an houi 
to get Mr. Croyland's carriage ready, and an 
hour to reach Woodchurch, and as it is some 
years since Mr. Croyland has got upon the back 
of anything but an ass or a hobbyhorse^>having 
moreover no asses at hand with the proper pro- 
portion of legs, though many deficient in num- 
ber — it is impossible for him to reach Wood- 
church by the X\me si?Lled to-day. He will be 
I over at lYval p\?i<ie,\\Q>Ne^ex,>Qiy v«tt tf^w^X'R^ 
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morrow, and hopes that Captain Osborn will be 
able to return with him, and spend a few days 
in an eld bachelors house." 

The young officer's face was grave as he read 
the first part of the letter, but it relaxed into a 
smile towards the end. He then gave, perhaps, 
ten seconds to thought ; after which, rousing 
himself abruptly, he turned to the dusty messen- 
ger from Hythe, and fixing a somewhat search- 
ing glance upon the man's face, he said, ** Tell 
Mr. Mowle that I will be over with him directly ; 
and as the troops, it seems, will be required on 
the side of Folkestone, he must have everything 
prepared on his part, for we shall have no time 
to spare." 

The man bowed with a stolid look, and with- 
drew ; and after he had left the room, the offi- 
cer remained silent for a moment or two, look- 
ing out of the window till he saw him mount 
his horse and depart. Then, descending in 
haste to the inn door, he gave various orders to 
the Dragoons who were there wailing. To one 
they were, " Ride off to Folkestone as fast as 
you can go, and tell Captain Irby to march im- 
mediately with his troop to Biisington, which 
place he must reach before two o'clock in the 
morning." To another: "You gallop off to 
Appledore, and bid the sergeant there bring his 
party down to Brenzet Corner, in the Marsh, and 
put himself under the orders of Cornet Joyce." 
To the third : *' You, Wood, be off to Ashford, 
and tell Lieutenant Green to bring down all his 
men as far as Bromley Green, taking up the 
party at Kingsnorth. Let him be there by 
three"; and remember these are private orders. 
Xot a word to any one." 

Tlie men sprang into the saddle as soon as 
ihe last words were spoken, and rode away in 
different directions ; and, after bidding his ser- 
vant bring round his horse, the young officer 
remained standing at the door of the inn, with 
his tall form erect, his arms crossed upon his 
chest, and his eyes gazing towards Harbourne 
House. He was in the midst of the scenes 
where his early days had been spent. Every 
object around him was familiar to his eye : 
not a hill, not a wood, not a church steeple 
or a farmhouse but had its association with 
some of those bright things which leave a lustre 
in the evening sky of life, even when the day- 
*tar of existence has set. There were the 
^Jeasant hours of childhood, the sports of boy- 
hood, the dreams of youth, the love of early 
manhood. The light that memory cast upon 
the whole might not be so strong and powerful, 
might not present them in so real and definite a 
form as in the full day of enjoyment ; but there 
is a great difference between that light of mem- 
ory, when it brightens a period of life that may 
yet renew the joys which have passed away for 
a time, and when it shines upon pleasures gone 
forever. In the latter case it is but as the 
moonlight, a reflected beam, without the warmth 
of fruition or the brilliancy of hope ; but in the 
former, it is as the glow of the descending sun, 
which sheds a purple lustre through the vista of 
the past, and gives a promise of returning joy 
eren as it sinks away. He stood, then, among 
ihe scenes of his early years, with hope refresh- 
ed, though still with the remembrance of sot- 
0W8 tempering the vrarmth of expectation, 
perhaps ahading the present. It wanted, indeeO 
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but some small circumstance, by beai Jng afar, 
like some light wind, the cloud of thought, to 
give to all apund the bright hues of other days, 
and that was soon affi)rded. He had not re- 
mained there above two or threo minutes when 
the landlord of the public house came out and 
stood directly before him. 

** Oh, I forgot your bill, my good fellow," said 
the young officer. " What is my score 1" 

" No, sir, it is not that," answered the man, 
" but I think you have forgotten me. I could 
not let you go, however, without just asking you 
to shake hands with me, though you are a great 
gentleman now, and I am much what I was.'* 

The young officer gazed at him for a moment^ 
and let his eye run over the stout limbs and 
portly person of the landlord, till at length he 
said, in a doubtful tone, *• Surely you cannot be 
young Miles, the son of my father's clerk 1" 

"Ay, sir, just the same," replied the host; 
" but young and old, we change, just as women 
do their names when they marry. Not that six 
or seven years have made me old either ; but 1 
was six-and-twenty when you went away, and 
as thin as a whipping post ; now I'm two-and- 
thirty, and as fat as a porker. That makes a 
wonderful difference, sir. But I'm glad you 
don't forget old times." 

"Forget them. Miles !" said the young officer, 
holding out his hand to him ; " oh no, they are too 
deeply written in my heart ever to be blotted 
out ! I thought I was too much changed myself 
for any one to remember me but those who were 
most dear to me. What between the effects of 
time and labour, sorrow and war I hardly fan- 
cied that any one in Kent would know me. But 
you are changed for the better, I for the worse. 
Yet I am very glad to see you, Miles ; and I 
shall see you again to-morrow, for I am coming 
back here towards two o'clock. In the mean . 
time, you need not say you have seen me, for I 
do not wish it to be known that I am here till I 
tmVe learned a little of what reception I am likely 
to have." 

" Oh, I understand, sir — I understand," re- 
plied the landlord ; " and if you should want to 
know how the land lies, I can always tell you ; 
for you see, I have the parish clerks' club, which 
meets here once a week, and then all the news 
of the country comes out ; and besides, many 
a one of them comes in here at other times, to 
have a gossip with old Rafe Miles's son, so tha 
I hear everything that goes on in the count} 
almost as soon as it is done ; and right glad sha!li 
1 be to tell you anything you want toknow, ju& 
for old times' sake, when you used to go shoot 
ing snipes by the brooks, and I used to come 
after for the sport — that is to say, anything 
about your own people ; not about the smugglers, 
you know, for they say you are sent here to put 
them down, and 1 should not like to peach, even 
to you. I heard that some great gentleman had 
come down — a Sir Harry, Somebody but I little 
thought it was you, till I saw you just now stand- 
ing looking so melancholy towards Harbournet 
and thinking, I dare say, of the old house at Tif- 
fenden." 

•* Indeed I was," answered the young officer, 
with a sigh. " But as t<\ \.V\^ «wc^^^^\'5»> ^ss!\ 
good luewd, \ ^ wv\. wq \o^si\x»sv>is»^- "^ '^^'^ "^^^^ 
dowu viaVv w\^ \is^vwv^.w\. wvct^^ \.VN -^vN.^ KJ^'e. ^\^x 
power , vj\V\<i\v ^^^\vv^ v^vcwW^ \v.q.vn^n>'^n.^\^^ \^ 
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he daring outrages that aie every day comm it- 
led. If this were suffered to go on, all law, not 
only regarding the revenue, but even that affec- 
ting tite protection of life and property would 
soon be at an end." 

** That it would, sir," answered the landlord ; 
" and it's wellnigh at an end already, for that 
matter." 

** Well," continued the officer, " though the 
service is not an agreeable one, and I think, 
considering all things, might have been intrus- 
ted to another person, yet I have but to obey ; 
and consequently, being here, am ready, when- 
ever called upon, to support the officers either 
of justice or the revenue both by arms and by 
advice. But I have no other duty to perform, 
and, indeed, would rather not have any informa- 
tion regarding the proceedings of these misgui- 
ded men, except through the proper channels. 
If I had the absolute command of the district, 
with orders to put down smuggling therein, it 
might be a different matter ; but I have not." 

" Ay, I thought there was a mistake about it," 
replied Miles ; " but here is your horse, sir, I 
shall see you to-morrow, then ?" 

** Certainly," answered the officer ; and, hav- 
ing paid his score, he mounted and rode away. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The colonel of the Dragoon regiment rode 
into Hythe coolly and calmly, followed by his 
servant; for though, to say the truth, he had 
pushed his horse very fast for some part of the 
way, he judged it expedient not to cause any 
bustle in the town by an appearance of haste 
and excitement. It was customary in those 
days for officers in the army in active service, 
even when not on actual duty, to appear in their 
regimental uniform; but this practice the gen- 
tlemen in question had dispensed with since he 
led London, on many motives, both public and 
personal ; and though he wore the cockade, at 
that time the sign and symbol of a military man, 
or of one who affected that position, yet he gen- 
erally appeared in plain clothes, except when 
any large body of the troops were gathered to- 
gether. 

At the door of the inn where he had fixed his 
headquarters, and in the passage leading from it 
into the house, were a number of private soldiers 
and a sergeant, and among them appeared Mr. 
Mowle, the Custom-house officer, waiting the 
arrival of the commander of the Dragoons. As 
the latter dismounted, Mowle advanced to his 
side, saying something in a low voice. The 
young officer looked at the sky, which was still 
glowing bright with the sun, which had about an 
hour and a half to run ere it reached the horizon. 

" In an hour, Mr. Mowle," replied the officer, 
" there will be time enough. Make all your own 
arrangements in the mean while." 

" But, sir, if you have to send to Folkestone 1" 
said Mowle. ** You misunderstood me, I think." 

" No, no," answered the colonel, " I did not : 

you misunderstood me. Come back in an hour. 

H you show haste or anxiety, you will put the 

enemy on his guard. " 

A/ler having said these few words in a low 

to/ie, he entered the he 'se, g^ave some orders to 



the soldiers, several of whom sauntered away 
slowly to their quarters, as if the business of 
the day were over, and then, proceeding to his 
own room, he rang the bell and ordered dinner. 

" I thought there was a bit of a bustle, sir 1" 
said the landlord, inquiringly, as he put the first 
dish upon the table. 

*• Oh dear, no," replied the colonel. " Did 
you mean about these men who have escaped 1" 

"I didn't know about what, colonel,** an- 
swered the landlord ; *' but, seeing Mr. Mowle 
waiting for you — " 

*' You thought it must be about them," added 
the officer ; ** but you are mistaken, my good 
friend. There is no bustle at all. The men 
will doubtless soon be taken, one after the 
other, by the constables. At all events, that is 
an affair with which I can have nothing to do.'' 

The landlord immediately retreated, loaded 
with intelligence, and informed two men who 
were sipping rum-and-water in the taproom 
that Mowle had oome to ask the colonel to help 
in apprehending ** the Major " and others who 
had been rescued, and that the colonel would 
have nothing to do with it. 

The men finished their grog much more rap- 
idly than they had begun it, and then walked 
out of the house, probably to convey the tidings 
elsewhere. Now the town of Hythe is com- 
posed, as every one knows, of one large and 
principal street nearly at the bottom of the hill, 
with several back streets — or perhaps lanes we 
might call them — running parallel to the 'first, 
and a great number of shorter ones running 
up and down the hill, and connecting the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare with those behind it. Many 
— nay, I might say most — of the houses in the 
main street had, at the time I speak of, a back 
as well as a front entrance. They might some- 
times have even more than one ; for there were 
trades carried on in Hythe, as the reader has 
been made aware, which occasionally requircMl 
rapid and secret modes of exit. Nor was the 
house in which the young commander of Dra- 
goons resided without its conveniences in this 
respect ; but it so happened that Mowle, the 
officer, was well acquainted with all its different 
passages and contrivances ; and, consequently, 
he took advantage, on his return at the end of 
an hour, of one of the small lanes, which led 
him by a back way into the inn. Then ascend- 
ing a narrow staircase without disturbing any- 
body, he made his way to the room he sought, 
where he found the colonel of the regiment 
quietly writing some letters after his brief meal 
was ever. 

♦» Well, Mr. Mowle !" said the young oflloer, 
folding up and sealing the note he had just con- 
cluded, " now let me hear what you have dis- 
covered, and where you wish the troops to be." 

" I am afraid, sir, we have lost time," an- 
swered Mowle, " for I can't tell at what time 
the landing will take place." 

♦♦Not before midnight," replied his compan- 
ion ; " there is no vessel in sight, and, with the 
wind at this quarter, they can't be very quick in 
their movements." 

♦♦Why, probably not before midnight, sir," 

answered Mowle; "but there are not above 

filly of your men within ten miles round ; and it 

you've to aeivd fox VYv^rnXo Folke&toue and Ash 

ford, ai\A ouX aXmoial \» ^Va.v\^Vv\««X^ \>afc^ nt^ 
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have no time to make ready and m>k x:h, and the 
fellows will be -off into the "Weald before we 
can catch them. * 

The young officer smiled : "Then you think 
fifty men will not be enough 1" he asked. 

" Not half enough," answered Mowle, begin- 
ning to set down his companion as a perscHi of. 
very little intellect or energy: "why, Irom 
what I hear, there will be some two or three 
hundred of these fellows down, to carry the 
goods after they are run, and every one of them 
equal to a Dragoon, at any time." 

" Well, we shall see I" said the young officer, 
coolly. " You are sure that Dymchurch is the 
place 1" 

" Why, somewhere thereabout, sir ; and that's 
a long way off," answered Mowle ; " so, if you 
have any arrangements to make, you had better 
make them." 

" They are all made," replied the colonel ; 
" but tell me, Mr. Mowle, does it not frequently 
take place tbat, when smugglers are pursued in 
the marsh, they throw their goods into the cuts, 
and canals, and creeks by which it is inter- 
sected!" 

"To be sure they do, sir," exclaimed the 
officer ; " and they'll do that to a certainty, if 
we can't prevent them landing ; and, if we 
attack them in the Marsh — " 

"To prevent them landing," said the gentle- 
man, "seems to me impossible in the present 
state of affairs ; and I do not know whether it 
would be expedient, even if we could. Your 
object is to seize the goods, both for your own 
benefit and that of* the state, and to take as 
many prisoners as possible. Now, from what 
you told me yesterday, I find that you have no 
force at sea except a few miserable boats — " 

" I sent oflffor the revenue cruiser this morn- 
ing, sir," answered Mowle. 

" But she is not come," rejoined the officer, 
" and, consequently, must be thrown out of our 
coaibinations. If we assemble a large force at 
iiiy point of the coast, the smugglers on shore 
will have warning. They may easily find means 
of giving notice of the fact to their comrades at 
sea ; the landing may be effected at a different 
point from that now proposed, and the goods 
carried clear oflT before we can reach them. It 
seems to me, therefore, better for you to let the 
landing take place quietly. As soon as it has 
taken place, the beacons will be lighted by my 
orders ; the very fact of a signal they don't 
understand will throw the smugglers into some 
confusion, and they will hurry out of the Marsh 
as fast as possible — " 

" But suppose they separate, and all take dif- 
ferent roads," said Mowle. 

" Then all, or almost all, the difiTerent parties 
will be met with and stopped," replied the 
officer. 

" But your men cannot act without a requisi- 
tion from the Customs, sir," answered Mowle, 
" and they are so devilish cautious of commit- 
ting themselves — " 

" But I am not," rejoined the colonel ; " and 
every party along the whole line has notice that 
the firing of the beacons is to be taken as a sig- 
nal that due requisition has been made, and has 
orders also to stop any body of men carrying 



Mr. Mowle. Their only chance of safety muai 
seem to them — not knowing how perfectly pre- 
pared we are — ^to lie in their numbers and theit 
union. While acting together, their numbers, 
it appears from your account, would be sufficient 
to force any one post opposed to them, accord- 
ing to the arrangements which they have every 
reason to believe still exist ; and they will not 
throw away that chance.- It is, therefore, my 
belief that they will make their way out of the 
Marsh in one body. After that, leave them to 
me. I will take the responsibility upon my- 
self." 

" Very well, colonel — very well !" said Mowle ; 
" if you are ready without my knowing anything 
about it, all the better. Only the fellow I sent 
you brought back word something about Folke< 
stone." 

"That was merely because I did not like the 
man's look," replied the young officer, "and 
thought you would understand that a message 
sent you in so public a manner, upon a business 
which required secrecy, must not be read in its 
direct sense." 

" Oh, I see, colonel — I see," cried the officei 
of Customs ; " it was stupid enough not to un- 
derstand. All my people are ready, however ; 
and if we could but discover the hour the run is 
to be made, we should have a pretty sure game 
of it." 

" Cannot the same person who gave you so 
much intelligence, give you that also V^ asked 
his companion. 

" Why, no ; either the imp can't, or he won't," 
said Mowle. " I had to pay him ten pounds for 
what tidings I got, for the little wretch is as 
cunning as Satan." 

" Are you sure the intelligence was correct 1* 
demanded the officer of Dragoons. 

" Oh yes, sir," replied Mowle. " His tidings 
have always been quite right ; and besides, I've 
the means of testing this myself, for he told me 
where they are to meet — at least a large party 
of them — before going down to the shore. I've 
a very great mind to disguise myself, and creep 
in among them." 

"A very hazardous experiment, I should 
think," said the colonel ; " and I do not see any 
object worth the risk." 

*• Why, the object would be to get informa- 
tion of the hour," answered Mowle. " If we 
could learn that, some time before, we could 
have everything ready, and have them watched 
all through the Marsh." 

" Well, you must use your own judgment in 
that particular !" answered the young officer ; 
" but I tell you, I -im quite prepared myself; 
and such a large b-^dy as you have mentioned 
cannot cross a contsiderable extent of country 
without attracting at* ?r.tion." 

" Well, I'll see, lir — I'll see," answered 
Mowle ; "but had I not better send off two 
or three officers t«)wards Dymchurch, to give 
your men notice as soon as the goods are 
landed 1" 

" Undoubtedly," replied the Colonel. "There's 
a party at New Romney, and a party at Bur- 
marsh. They both have their orders, and as 
soon as they have lQtialaXvc^Vi^ ^^ "^ksx n»^^ 
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Some minor arrangements were then entered 
into, of no great importance to the tale ; and 
Mowie took his leave, after having promised to 
give the colonel the very first intimation he 
received of the further proceedings of the smug- 
glers. 

The completion of his own arrangements 
took the Custom-house officer half an hour 
more, and at the end of that time he returned 
to his own dwelling, and sat down for a while, 
to think over the next step. He elt a strong 
inclination to visit the meeting-place of the 
smugglers in person. He was, as we have 
shown, a man of a daring and adventurous dis- 
position, strong in nerve, firm in heart, and 
with, perhaps, too anxious a sense of duty. 
Indeed, he was rather inclined to be rash than 
otherwise, from the apprehension of having 
anything like fear attributed to him in the exe- 
cution of the service he had undertaken ; but 
still he could not shut his eyes to the fact that 
the scheme he meditated was full of peril to 
himself. The men among whom he proposed 
to venture were lawless, sanguinary, and unscru- 
pulous; and, if discovered, he had eveiy reason 
to believe that his life would be sacrificed by 
them without the slightest hesitation or remorse. 
He was their most persevering enemy ; he had 
spared them on no occasion ; and although he 
had dealt fairly by them, yet many of those 
who were likely to be present had suffered 
severe punishment at his instigation and by his 
means. He hesitated a little, and called to 
mind what the colonel had said regarding the 
hazard of the act, and the want of sufficient 
object ; but then, suddenly starting up, he looked 
forward with a frowning brow, exclaiming, 
•* Why, hang it, Fm not afraid ! I'll go, what- 
ever befalls me. It's my duty not to leave any 
chance for information untried. That young 
fellow is mighty cool about the business ; and if 
these men get ofiT, it shall not be any fault-of 
mine." 

Thus saying, he lighted a candle, and went 
into an adjoining room, where, from a large 
commode filled with a strange medley of differ- 
ent dresses and implements, he chose out a 
wagoner's frock, a large pair of leathern leggins, 
or gaiters, and a straw hat, such as was very 
commonly used at that time among the pea- 
santry of England. Afler gazing at them for a 
moment or two, and turning them over once or 
twice, he put them on, and then, with a pair of 
sharp scissors cut away, in a rough and uncer- 
emonfous fashion, a considerable quantity of 
his black hair, which was generally left rough 
and floating. High up over his neck, and round 
his chin, he tied a large blue handkerchief, and 
when thus completely accoutred, gave himself 
a glance in the glass, saying, *' I don't think I 
should know myself.'* 

He seemed considerably reassured at finding 
himself so completely disguised ; and then look- 
ing at his watch, and perceiving that the hour 
named for the meeting was approaching, he put 
a brace of pistols in his breast, where they could 
be easily reached through the opening in front 
of the smrck frock. 

He had already reached the door, when some- 
thing seemed to strike him ; and saying to him- 
self, "Well, there's no knowing what may 
Happen ! it's better to prepare against anything," 



he turned back to his sitting-room, and wrote 
down on a sheet of paper : 

**Sir, — I am gone up to see what they are 
about. If I should not be back by eleven, yon 
may be sure they have caught me, and then yon 
must do your best with Birchett and the others. 
If I get off, I'll call in as I come back, and let 
you know. 

*' Sir, your very obedient servant. 

" William Mowlb." 

As soon as this was done, he folded the note 
up, addressed, and sealed it ; and then, blowing 
the light out, he called an old female servant 
who had lived in his house for many years, and 
whom he now directed to carry the epistle to 
the colonel of Dragoons who was up at the inn, 
adding that she was to deliver it with her ovni 
hand. 

The old woman took it at once ; and knowing 
well how usual it was for the Custom-house 
officers to disguise their persons in various 
ways, she took no notice of the strange change 
in Mr. Mowle's appearance, though it was so 
complete that it could not well escape her eyes, 
even in the darkness which reigned throughout 
the house. 

This having been all arranged, and the maid 
on her way to convey the letter, Mowle himself 
walked slowly forward through the long narrow 
lanes at the back of the town, and along the 
path up towards Saltwood. It was dusk when ■ 
he set out, but not yet quite dark ; and as he 
went, he met two people of the town, whom he 
knew well, but who only replied to the awkward 
nod of the head which he gave them by saying, 
"Good-night, my man," and walked on, evi- 
dently unconscious that they were passing an 
acquaintance. 

As he advanced, however, the night grew 
darker and more dark and a fog began to rise, 
though not so thick as that of the night before. 
Mowle muttered to himself, as he observed it 
creeping up the hill from the side of the valley, 
"Ay, this is what the blackguards calculated 
upon, and they are always sure to be right 
about the weather ; but it will serve my turn as 
well as theirs ;" and on he went in the direc- 
tion of the castle, keeping the regular road by 
the side of the hill, and eschewing especially 
the dwelling of Galley Ray and her grandson. 

Born in that part of the country, and perfectly 
well prepared both to find his way about every 
part of the ruins, and to speak the dialect of the 
country in its broadest accent, if he should be 
questioned, the darkness was all that he could 
desire ; and it was with pleasure that he found 
the obscurity so deep that even he could not 
see the large stones which at that time lay in 
the road, causing him to stumble more than 
once as he approached the castle. He was in 
some hope, indeed, of reaching the ruins before 
the smugglers began to assemble, and of finding 
a place of concealment whence he could over- 
hear their sayings and doings ; but in this ex- 
pectation he discovered, as he approached the 
walls, that he should be disappointed, for in the 
open road between the castle and the village he 
found a number of horses tied, and two men 
watching. He trudged on past them, however, 
with a slow step and a slouching gait ; and 
when one of the men called out, " Is ^^lat yol^ 
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JackV he answered, *Ay, ay !'* without stop- 
ping. 

At the gate of the court he heard a good 
many voices talking within, and it must be 
acknowledged thai, although as brave a man as 
ever lived, he was not without a strong sense 
of the dangers of his situation. But he suffered 
it not to master him in the least ; and advancing 
resolutely, he soon got the faint outline of sev- 
eral groups of men — amounting in the whole to 
about thirty — assembled on the green between 
the walls and the keep. Walking resolutely 
up to one of these little knots, he looked boldly 
among the persons it comprised as if seeking 
for somebody. Their faces could scarcely be 
distinguished ; but the voices of one or two 
who were talking together showed him that the 
group was a hazardous one, as it contained 
several of the most notorious smugglers of the 
neighbourhood, who had but too good cause to 
be well acquainted with his person and his 
tongue. He went on, consequently, to the next 
little party, which he soon judged, from the 
conversation he overheard, to be principally 
composed of strangers. One man spoke of how 
they did those things in Sussex, and told of how 
he had aided to haul up Heaven knows how 
many bales of goods over the bare face of the 
cliff between Hastings and Winchelsea. Judg- 
ing, therefore, that he was here in security, the 
officer attached himself to this group, and, after 
a while, ventured to ask, " Do you know what's 
to be the hour, about 1" 

The man he spoke to answered "No !" ad- 
ding that they could not tell anything '* till the 
gentleman came." This, however, commenced 
a conversation, and Mowle was speedily iden- 
tified with that group, which, consisting entirely 
of strangers, as he had supposed, did not mingle 
much with the rest. Every one present was 
armed ; and he found that though some had 
come on foot like himself, the greater part had 
journeyed on horseback. He bad a good op- 
portunity, also, of learning that, notwithstanding 
every effort made by the government, the sys- 
tem of smuggling was carried on along the coast 
to a much greater extent than even he himself 
had been aware of. Many of his brother offi- 
cers were spoken of in high terms of commen- 
dation, which did not sound very satisfactory to 
his ears, and many a hint for his future opera- 
tions he gained from the gossip of those who 
surrounded him. 

Still time wore on, and he began to be a little 
uneasy lest he should be detained longer than 
the hour which he had specified in his note to 
the colonel of Dragoons. But at length, to- 
wards ten o'clock, the quick tramping of a num- 
ber of horses were heard, and several voices 
speaking, and a minute after five or six-and- 
twenty men entered the gra^s court, and came 
up hastily to the rest. 

"Now, are you all readyl" cried a voice, 
which Mowle instantly recognised as that of 
young Radford. 

" Yes, we've been waiting these two hours," 
answered one of those in the group which the 
officer had first approached ; " but you*Il never 
have enough here, sir." 

"Never you mind that," rejoined Richard 
Radford ; " there are eighty more at Lympne, 
End a i^ood number down at Dymchurcb alreadr* 



with plenty i " horses. Come, muster, muster^ 
and let us be off, for the landing will begin at 
one, and we have a good long way to go. Re- 
inember, every one," he continued, raising his 
voice, " that the way is by Butter's Bridge, and 
then down and along the shore. If any one 
takes the road by Burmarsh he wit! fall in with 
the Dragoons. Troop off, my men, troop off. 
You, Ned, and you. Major, see that the court is 
quite cleared ; we must have none lagging be* 
hind." 

This precaution did not at all disconcert our 
good friend Mowle, for he judged that he should 
very easily find the means of detaching himself 
from the rest at the nearest point to Hythe, 
and, accordingly, he walked on with the party 
he had joined till they arrived at the spot where 
they had seen the horses tied. There, however, 
the greater part mounted, and the others joined 
a different body, which Mowle was well aware 
was not quite so safe ; for acting as the chief 
thereof, and looking very sharply afler his party 
too, was no other than our friend the Major. 
Mowle now took good care to keep silence : a 
prudent step, which was enjoined upon them 
all by Mr. Radford and some others, who seemed 
to have the direction of the affair. But, not- 
withstanding every care, the tread of so many 
men and so many horses made a considerable 
noise ; and just as they were passing a small 
cottage, not a quarter of a mile from Saltwood, 
the good dame within opened the door to see 
what such a bustle could be about. As she did 
so, the light from the interior fell full upon 
Mowle's face, and the eyes of the Major, turned 
towards the door at the same moment, rested 
upon him for an instant, and were then with- 
drawn. It were vain to say that the worthy 
officer felt quite as comfortable at that moment 
as if he had been in his own house ; but when 
no notice was taken, be comforted himself with 
the thought that his disguise had served him 
well, and trudged on with the rest, without 
showing any hesitation or surprise. Aboul 
half a mile farther lay the turning which he 
proposed to take to reach Hythe, and he con- 
trived to get over to the left side of the party, 
in order to drop off in that direction unperceived. 
When he was within ten steps of it, however, 
and was congratulating himself that the party, 
having scattered a little, gave him greater fa- 
cilities for executing his scheme, an arm was 
familiarly thrust through his own, and a pair of 
lips, close to his ear, said, in a low but very 
distinct tone, " I know you ; and if you attempt 
to get off, you are a dead man ! Continue with 
the party, and you are safe. When the goods 
are landed and gone, you shall go; but the 
least suspicious movement before shall bring 
twenty bullets into your head. You did me a 
good turn yesterday morning before the justices 
in not raking up old offences, and I am willing 
to do you a good turn now, but this is all I can 
do for you." 

Mowle turned round, well knowing the voice, 
nodded his head, and walked on with the rest 
in the direction of Lympne. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Towards half past ten o'clock at night the 
inn at Hythe was somewhat quieter than it ha4 
been on the evening before. This was not a 
punch-club night ; there was no pubhc dinner 
going forward ; a great many accustomed guests 
were absent, and the house was left nearly va- 
cant of all visiters, except the young command- 
ant of the Dragoons, his two or three servants, 
and three stout-looking old soldiers, who had 
eome in about ten, and taken possession of the 
taproom, in their full uniform, scaring away, as 
it would seem, a sharp-looking man, who had 
been previously drinking there in solitude, only 
cheered by the occasional visits and brief con- 
versation of the landlord. The officer himself 
was up stairs in his room, with a soldier at his 
floor, as usual, and was supposed by all the 
household to be busy writing ; but in the mean 
while there was a good deal of bustle in the 
stables, and about a quarter before eleven the 
ostler came in, and infonned the landlrrd thai 
ihtj w«ic MxJdTiiig thirofiof \Im oi Hire*.'! Iwifjct 
ind Ilia t-^^o gi<&;om&' louot. 

•* Saddling three !" cried the host ; " why, he 
fan*t ride three horses at once, anyhow ; and 
where can he be going to ride to-night 1 I must 
run and see if I can pump it out of the fellows ;" 
and away he walked to the stables, where he 
found the men — two grooms and two helpers — 
busily engaged in the occupation which the 
ostler had stated. 

" Ah," said the landlord, " so there is some- 
thing going on to-night V* 

" Not that I know of," answered the head 
groom. " Tie down that holster, Bill : the 
thongs are loose — don't you seel" 

"Oh, but there must be something in the 
wind," rejoined the landlord ; "the colonel 
wouldn't ride out so late else." 

" Lord bless you !" replied the man, " little 
you know of his ways. Why, sometimes he'll 
have us ail up at two or three in the morning, 
just to visit a post of perhaps twenty men. 
He's a smart officer, I can tell you ; and no one 
must be caught napping in his regiment, that's 
certain.'' 

" But you have saddled three horses for 
him !" said the landlord, returning to his ax- 
iom ; " and he can't ride three at once, any 
how." 

" Ay, but who can tell which he may like to 
ride 1" rejoined the groom ; " we sha'n't know 
anything about that till he comes into the sta- 
ble, most likely." 

" And where is he going to to-night 1" asked 
the landlord. 

" We can't tell that he's going anywhere," 
answered the man ; " but if he does, I should 
suppose it would be to Folkestone. The major 
is away on leave, you know, and it is just as 
likely as not that he'll go over to see that all's 
right there." 

The worthy host was not altogether satisfied 
with the information he received ; but as he 
clearly saw that he should get no more, he re- 
tired, and went into the tap to try the Dra- 
goons, without being more successful in that 
quarter than he had been in the stables. 
In the mean time,' his guest up stairs had 
fnisiied his letters— had dressed himself in uni- \ 
nrm-^armed himself, and laid three brace of \ 



pistols, charged, upon the table, for the hoi- 
sters of his saddles ; and then taking a large 
map of the county, he leaned over it. tracing 
the different rqads which at that time inter- 
sected the Weald of Kent. Two or three times 
he took out his watch ; and as the hour of elev- 
en drew near, he began to feel considerable 
alarm for the fate of poor Mowle. 

" If they discover him, they will murder him, 
to a certainty," he thought ; " and I believe a 
more honest fellow does not live. It was a 
rash and foolish undertaking. The measures I 
have adopted could not fail. Hark ! there is 
the clock striking. We must lose no more 
time. We may save him yet, or, at all events, 
avenge him." He then called the soldier from 
the door, and sent off a messenger to the house 
of the second officer of Customs, named Bir- 
chett, who came up in a few minutes. 

"Mr. Birchett," said the colonel, "I fear our 
fnend Mowle has got himself into a scrape ;" 
and he proceeded to detail as many of the cir- 
(r«ir.itjn}ca u ^iin. iDCcitfai? to amhle the 
olhei to ccmpi^lend llie eitiaiTOL of jffiiw. 
and ende^ by asking, " Are you prepared to aci 
in Mr. Mowle's absence !" 

" Oh yes, sir," answered Birchett. " Mowle 
did not tell me the business, but he said I must 
have my horse saddled. He was always a 
close fellow, an4 kept all the intelligence to 
himself" 

" In this case it was absolutely necessary," 
replied the colonel ; " but, without any long ex- 
planations, I think you had better ride down 
towards Dymchurch at once, with all the men 
you can trust, keeping as sharp a look-out as 
you can on the coast, and sending me informa- 
tion the moment you leceive intelligence that 
the run has been efiected. Do not attempt to 
attack the smugglers without sufficient force, 
but despatch two men by different roads to in- 
timate the fact to me at Aldington Knowle, 
where I shaU be found throughout the nigfaf' 

" Ay, sir," answered the officer ; " but sup- 
pose the fellows take along by Burmarsh, and 
so up to -Hardy Pool. They will pass you, and 
be off into the country before anything can be 
done." 

"They will be stopped at Burmarsh," re- 
plied the colonel ; " oj lirrs have been given to 
barricade the road at nightfall, and to defend 
the hamlet against any one coming from the 
sea. I shall establish another post at Lympne 
as I go. Leave all that to me." 

" But you must have a requisition, sir, or I 
suppose you are not authorized to act," said the 
officer. " I will get one for you in a minute." 

"I have one," answered the colonel, laying 
his hand on the papers before him ; " but, even 
were it not so, I should act on my own respon- 
sibility. This is no ordinary case, Mr. Birchett. 
All you have to do is to ride off towards Dym* 
church as fast as you can, to give me notice 
that the smugglers have landed their goods as 
soon as you find that such is the case, and to 
add any information that you can gain respect- 
ing the course they have taken. Remember 
not to attack them unless you find that yon 
have sufficient force, but follow and keep them 
in sight as far as you can." 

** IVs %uch a devil ish foggy night, aii" said 
BlrcYveU, 
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»* It will be clearer inland," replied the young 
officer, " and we shall catch them at davbreak. 
We can only fail from want of good informa- 
tion, so see that I have the most speedy intel- 
ligence. But stay — lest anything should go 
wrong, or -be misunderstood with regard to the 
beacons, you may as well, if you have men to 
spare, send off as you pass, after the run has 
been effected, to the different posts at Brenzet, 
at Snave, at Ham Street, with merely these 
words, *The goods are landed. The smug- 
glers are at such a place.' The parties will act 
upon the orders they have already received. 
Now away, and lose no time !" 

The riding officer hurried off, and the colonel 
of the regiment descended to the courtyard. In 
three minutes more the sound of a trumpet was 
heard in the streets of Hythe, and in less than 
ten, a party of about thirty Dragoons were 
marching out of the town towards Lympne. A 
halt for about five minutes was made at the 
latter place, and the small party of soldiers was 
dimijiished to about half ils number. Infoiina- 
tioii, ico. mi iiitie icMi^iired fwrni one of tbe 
eottagciiK, ci a l&igc bo<dj of uucis (ii)iigiif!cx! in 
his account into three or four hundred) hailiig 
gone down into the marshes about half an hour 
before ; but the commanding officer made no 
observation in reply, and having given the or- 
ders he thought necessary, rode on towards 
Aldington. The fog was thick in all the low 
ground, but cleared away a good deal upon the 
more elevated spots ; and as they were rising 
one of the hills, the sergeant who was with the 
party exclaimed, •* There is something very red 
up there, sir ! It looks as if there were a bear 
con lighted up, if we could see it for the fog." 

The young officer halted for a moment, look- 
ed round, and then rode on till he reached the 
summit of the hill, whence a great light, clear- 
ly proceeding from a beacon, was discovered to 
the northeast. 

" That must be near Postling," he said. ** We 
have no party there. It must be some signal 
of their own." And, as he rode on, he thought, 
" It is not impossible that poor Mowle's rash- 
ness may have put these men on their guard, 
and thus thwarted the whole scheme. That is 
clearly some warning to their boats." 

But, ere a quarter of an hour more had pass- 
ed, ho saw the probability of still more disas- 
trous effects resulting from the lighting of the 
beacon on Tolsford Hill, for another flame shot 
op, casting a red glare through the haze from 
the side of Burmarsh, and then another and 
another, till the dim air seemed all tinged with 
flame. 

"An unlucky e*or," he said to himself. 
" Sergeant Jackson should have known that 
we have no party in that quarter ; and the bea- 
cons were only to be lighted from the first to- 
wards Hythe. It is very strange how the clear- 
est orders are sometimes misunderstood." 

He rode on, however, at a quick pace, till he 
reached Aldington Knowle, and had found the 
highest ground in the neighbourhood, whence, 
after pausing for a minute or two to examine 
xhe country, as marked out by the various fires, 
he despatched three of the Dragoons in diSer- 
ent directions, with orders to the parties in the 
villages round to disregard the lights they saw, 
aad not to act upon the orders previously giv- 



en till they received infom Uion that the smug 
glers were on the march. 

It was now about midnight, and during near 
ly two hours the young officer remained sta 
tioned upon the hill without any one approach 
ing, or any sound breaking the stillness of th€ 
night but the stamping of the horses of his lit 
tie force and the occasional clang of the sol 
dier's arms. At the end of that period, the 
tramp of horse coming along the road at a 
quick pace from the side of Hythe was heard 
by the party on the more elevated ground at a 
little distance from the highway. There was 
a t^tening of the bridle and a movement of 
the heiel among the men, to bring their char- 
gers in^ more regular line, but not a word was 
said, and the colonel remained in front, with 
his arms crossed upon his chest and his rein 
thrown down, while what appeared from the 
sound to be a considerable body of cavalry 
passed before him. He could not see them, 
it is true, from the darkness of the night, 
but his ear recognised in a moment the jing- 
ling of the Dragoous' arms, and he concluded 
riglctlj tbsltbc psirtycdiieiilod of tbje cciupanj 
which he lad ordcued liura Folfecttcne down 
to Bilsington. As soon as they had gone on, 
he detached a man to the next cross-road, on 
the same side, with orders, if he perceived any 
body of men coming across from the side of the 
Marsh, to ride forward at once to the officer, in 
command at Bilsington, and direct him to move 
to the north, keeping the Priory wood on the 
right, till he reached the cross-roads at the cor- 
ner, and wait there for farther orders. The 
beacons had by this time burned out, and all 
remained dark and still for about half an hour 
more, when the quick galloping of a horse was 
heard con^iing from the side of the Marsh. A 
pause took place as soon as the animal reach- 
ed the high road, as if the rider had halted to 
look for some one he had expected ; and, dash- 
ing down instantly through the gate of the field, 
which had been opened by the Dragoons to 
gain the highest point of ground, the young of- 
ficer exclaimed, "Who goes there 1" 

"Ah, colonel, is that youl" cried the voice 
of Birchett. " They are coming up as fast as 
they can come, and will pass either by Bilsing- 
ton or Bonnington. There*s a precious lot of 
them: I never saw such a number gathered 
before. Mowle's gone, poor fellow, to a cer- 
tainty, for we've seen nothing of him down 
there." 

" Nor I either," answered the young officer, 
with a sigh. "I hope you have left men to 
watch them, Mr. Birchett." 

" Oh yes, sir," replied the officer. " I 
thought it better to come up myself than trust 
to any other. But I left Clinch and the rest 
there, and sent off, as you told me, to all your 
posts." 

" You are sure they will come by Bilsington 
or Bonnington, and not strike off by Kitsbridgc 
towards Ham Street or Warehorni" demand- 
ed the young officer. . 

" If they do, they'll have to turn all the way 
back," answered Birchett, for I saw them to 
the crossing of the roads, and then cams. ^^^.x^^^^. 
by SViex\oc\Ca ^\\<\%<^ ^w'^ \j^^ \sss^%^^wi.^ \.^ 
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colonel, " thai your messengers will reach the 
parties at Brenzet or Snave 1" 

*' Quite, sir," answered the Custom-house 
officer; "for I did not send them off till the 
blackguards had passed, and the country behind 
was clear." 

" That was judicious ; and we have them," 
rejoined the young officer. " I trust they may 
taxe by Bennington ; but it will be necessary 
to ascertain the fact. You shall go down, Mr. 
Birchott, yourself, with some of the troopers, 
and reconnoitre. Go as cautiously as possible ; 
and if you see or hear them parsing, faU back 
quietly. If they do not appear in reasonable 
time, send me intelligence. You can calculate 
the distances better than I can." 

" I believe they will go by Bennington," said 
the Ciistoms officer, " for it's much shorter, and 
I think they must know of your party at Bil- 
sington ; though, to be sure, they could easily 
force that, for it is but a sergeant's guard." 

" You are mistaken," answered the colonel. 
*' Captain Irby is there with his troop ; and, 
together with the parties moving up on a line 
with the smugglers from the Marsh, he will 
have a hundred and fifty men either in Bilsing- 
ton or three miles in his rear. Nevertheless, 
we must give him help in case they take that 
road, so you had better ride down at once, Mr. 
Birchett." 

And, ordering three of the privates to ac- 
company the Custom-house officer, with re- 
newed injunctions to caution and silence, he 
resumed his position on the hill, and waited in 
f xpectation of the result. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The cottages round D3anchurch, and the 
neighbourhood of the Gut, as it is called, show- 
ed many a cheerful light about eleven o'clock 
on the night of which we have just been speak- 
mg ; and, as the evening had been cold and 
damp, it seemed natural enough to the two of- 
ficers of Customs stationed in the place — or 
at least they chose to think so — that the poor 
p<^ople should have a fire to keep them warm. 
li they had judged it expedient to go forth, in- 
stead of remaining in the house appropriated 
to them, they might in''eed have discovered a 
fragrant odour of good Hollands, and every 
now and then a strong smell of brandy, issuing 
from any hovel door that happened to open as 
they passed. B ut the two officers did not j udge 
it expedient to go forth ; for it was late, they 
were warm and comfortable where they were, 
a good bowl of punch stood before them, and 
one of them, as he ladled out the exhilarating 
liquor to the other, remarked, with philosophi- 
cal sagacity, " It's such a foggy night, who the 
dense could see anything on the water even if 
they went to look for it 1" 

The other laughed, with a meaning wink of 

his eye, and perfectly agreed in the justice of 

his companion's observation. " Well, we must 

go out, Jim, about twelve," he said, "just to 

let old Mowle see that we are looking about ; 

but you can go down to High Nook, and I can 

f^tetend I heard something suspicious in the 

Marsh, farther up; otherwise we shall be broke, 

to a certainty. " 



" I donH caie if I am broke," answered the 
other. " I've got all that I want now, and can 
set up a shop." 

"Well, I should like to hold on a little 
longer," replied his more prudent companion ; 
" and besides, if they found us out, they might 
do worse than discharge us." 

" But how the dense should they find us 
outi" asked the other. "Nobody saw me 
speak to the old gentleman, and nobcdv saw 
you. I didn't : nor did you see me. b\ we 
can say nothing, and nobody else can say any- 
thing : I sha'n't budge." 

" Well, I shall !" said the other. " 'Tis but 
a walk ; and you know quite well, Jim, that if 
we keep to the westward, it's all safe." 

It was evident to the last speaker that his 
comrade had drunk quite enough punch, but 
still they went on till the bowl was finished : 
and then, the one going out, the other did not 
choose to remain, but issued forth also, cursing 
and growling as he went. The murmur of a 
good many voices to the eastward of Dym- 
church saluted their ears the moment they quit- 
ted the house, but that sound only induced them 
to hasten their steps in the opposite direction. 

The noise which produced this efifect upon 
the officers had also been heard by another per- 
son, who was keeping his solitary watch on 
the low shore three or four hundred yards from 
the village, and to him it was a pleasant sound. 
He had been on the look-out there for nearly 
two hours, and no sight had he seen, nor sound 
had he heard, but the water coming up as the 
tide made, and every now and then driving him 
farther back to avoid the ripple of the wave. 
Two or three minutes after a step could be dis- 
tinguished, and some one gave a whistle. 

The watcher whistled in return, and the next 
instant he was joined by another person, some- 
what taUer than himself, who inquired, " Have 
you heard anything of them yetl" 

" No, sir," answered the man, in a respect* 
ful tone. " Everything has been as still and 
as sleepy as an old woman's cat."* 

" Then what the devil's the meaning of these 
fires all over the country 1" asked young Rad- 
ford, for he it was who had con^ down. 

"Fires, sirl" said the man. "Why they 
were to light one upon Tolsford Hill when 
Harding sent up the rockets ; but I have heard 
of none but that, and have seen none at all." 

" Why, they are blazing all over the country," 
cried young Radford, " from Tolsford to Dunge* 
ness. If it's any of our people that have done 
it, they must be mad." 

" Well, if they have lighted the one at Tols- 
ford," answered the man, 4* we shall soon haye 
Tom Hazlewood down to tell us more, for he 
was to set ofif and gallop as fast as possible 
whenever he saw anything." 

Young Radford made no reply, but stood mu- 
sing in silence for two or three minutes ; and 
then starting, he exclaimed, " Hark ! wasn't 
that a cheer from the seal" 

" I didn't hear it,'* answered the man, ** but 
I thought I heard some one riding." 

"Young Radford listened, but all seemed 
still for a moment, till, coming upon hardei 
ground, a horse's feet sounded distinctly. 

" Tom HotXcnvoo^, 1 tAvvok," cried Radford 
I " Run up atv^ a«©^ 'BvW V 
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•He'll come straight down here, sir," re- 
plied the man ; " he knows where to find me." 
And, almost as he spoke, a man on horseback 
^Uoped up, saying, " They must be well in 
shore now." 

" Who the devil lighted all those fires i" ex- 
claimetl young Radford. " Why, they will 
alarm the whole country." 

" I don't know, sir," answered the man on 
horseback ; " I lighted the one at Tolsford, but 
I've nothing to do with the others, and don't 
know who lighted them." 

"Then you saw the rockets]" demanded 
the young gentleman. 

"Quite clear, sir," replied Hazlewood; "I 
got upon the highest point that I could find, 
and kept looking out over the sea, thinking I 
should see notking ; for though it was quite 
clear up so high, and the stars shining as bright 
as possible, yet all underneath was like a great 
white cloud rolled about ; but suddenly as I was 
looking over this way, I saw something like a 
star shoot up from the cloud and burst into a 
thousand bright sparks, making quite a blaze 
all around it ; and then came another, and then 
another. So, being quite sure that it was Jack 
Harding at sea, I ran down as hard as I could 
to where I had left Peter by the pile of wood 
and the two old barrels, and taking the candle 
out of his lantern, thrust it in. As soon as it 
was in a blaze, I got astride my horse and gal- 
loped down, for he could not be more than two 
or three miles out when I saw the rockets." 

" Then he must be close in now," answered 
Richard Radford, " and we had better get all 
the men down, and spread out. " 

"I'liere will be time enough, sir, I should 
Ihink," observed the man on foot, " for he'll 
j|et the big boats in as near as he can before he 
oads the little ones." 

" I will fire a pistol to let him know where 
ve are," answered young Radford ; and, draw- 
ing one from his belt, he had cocked it, when 
\he man on foot stopped him, saying, " There 
wre two officers in D3rmchurch, you know, sir, 
and they may send off for troops." 

" Pooh — nonsense !" replied Richard Rad- 
ford, firing the pistol off in the air ; " do you 
think we would have left them there if we were 
not sure of them 1" 

In somewhat less than a minute a distinct 
cheer was heard from the sea, and at the sound 
of the pistol, a crowd of men and horses, which 
in the mist and d&rkness seemed innumerable, 
began to gather down upon the shore, as near 
to the water's edge as they could come. A 
rreat many lanterns were produced, and a 
strange and curious sight it was to see the 
number of wild-looking liace ^ ^hich appeared 
by that dim, uncertain light. 

" Ned Ramley !" cried young Radiord. 

" Here I am, sir," answered a voice close ai 
hand. 

"Where's the Major 1" 

" Major ! Major !" shouted Ramley. 

" Coming," answered a voice at some dis- 
tance. " Stand by him, and do as I told 
you !" 

"What's the matter 1" demanded Richard 
Radford, as the Major came up 1 

Oh. nothing, air /" reoiied the other : " only 



willing to help ; but I thought it best to set a 
watch upon him, as I don't know him." 

"That was right," said the young gentle- 
man. ** But hark ! there are the oars !" And 
the sound of the regular sweep, and the shift- 
ing beat of the oar against the rowlocks, was 
distinctly heard by all present. Some of the 
men waded down into the water, there being 
very little sea running, and soon, through the 
mist, six boats of a tolerable size could be seen 
pulling hard towards the land. In another mo- 
ment, amid various cries and directions, they 
touched the shore. Several men jumped out 
of each into the water, and a number of the 
parly which had come down to meet them, 
running in, caught hold of the ropes that were 
thrown out of the boats, and with marvellous 
rapidity they were drawn up till they w^ere high 
and dry. 

" Ah, Harding, is that you ?" said young 
Radford, addressing the smuggler, who had 
been steering the largest boat. " This is cap- 
itally managed. You are even earlier than I 
expected, and we shall get far into the country 
before daylight." 

" We were obliged to use the sweeps, sir," 
said Harding, bluntly; "but don't let's talk. 
Get the things out and load the horses, for we 
shall have to make two more trips back to the 
luggers before they are all cleared." 

Everything was now bustle and activity ; a 
number of bales and packages were taken out 
of the boats and placed upon the horses in one 
way or another, not always the most conveni- 
ent to the poor animals, and as soon as Hard- 
ing had made Mr. Radford count the numbei 
of articles landed, the boats were launched off 
again to some larger vessels, which it seems 
were lying out at a little distance, though in- 
discernible in the fog. 

Harding himself remained ashore ; and turn- 
ing to one or two of those about him, he asked, 
" What was all that red blaze I saw half orex 
the country !" 

" None of us can tell," answered young Rad- 
ford. " The moment the fire at Tolsford was 
lighted, a dozen more were flaming up all along 
to Dungeness." 

"That's devilish strange!" said Harding. 
" It does not look weU. How many men hav/e 
you got with you, Mr. Radford 1" 

"Why, wellnigh upon two hundred," an- 
swered Ned Ramley for his comrade. 

"Ah, then you'U do," answered Harding, 
with a laugh ; " but still you won't be the 
worse for some more, so I and some of the 
lads will see you safe across the Marsh. The 
Customs have got nothing at sea about here^ 
so the boats wiU be safe enough." 

"Thank you, Harding — thank you Jack," 
said several of the voices. " Once out of the 
Marsh, with all these ditches and things^ and 
we shall do very well. How far are the hig- 
gers off 1" 

" Not a hundred fathom," answered Harding. 
" I would have run them ashore if there had 
been any capstan here to have drawn them up. 
But they won't be a minute, so have everything 
ready. Move off those horses tlvafc ^\^ \a'?AR^ 
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ed approaching, and the same process was fol- 
lowed as before. The third trip was then made 
with equal success and ease. Not the slight- 
est difficulty occurred, not the slightest obstruc- 
tion was offered ; the number of packages was 
declared to be complete, the horses were all 
loaded, and the party began to move off in a 
long line across the Marsh, like a caravan 
threading the mazes of the desert. 

Leaving a few men with the boats that were 
ashore, Harding and the rest of the seamen, 
with Mr. Radford, and several of his party, 
brought up the rear of the smugglers, talking 
over the events which had taken place, and the 
course of their farther proceedings. All seem- 
ed friendly and good-humoured ; but there is 
such a thing as seeming, even among smug- 
glers ; and if Harding could have seen the real 
feelings of some of his companions towards 
him, it is very probable that he would not have 
given himself the trouble to accompany them 
on the way. 

*' I will pay you the money when I get to 
Bonnington," said young Radford, addressing 
his companion. " I can't very well get at it tiU 
I dismount." 

" Oh, there's no matter for that, sir," replied 
the smuggler ; " your father can pay me some 
other time. But what are you going to Bon- 
nington fori I should have thought your best 
way would have been by Bilsington, and so 
straight into the Weald. Then you would 
have had the woods round about you the great- 
er part of the way ; or I don't know that I 
might not have gone farther down still, and so 
by Orleston." 

" There's a party of Dragoons at Bilsington," 
said young Radford, *'and another at Ham 
Street." • 

**Ay, that alters the case," answered the 
smuggler ; "but they are all so scattered about 
and so few, I should think they could do you 
no great harm. However, it will be best for 
you to go by Bennington, if you are sure there 
are no troops there." 

** If there are, we must fight : that's all," an- 
swered young Radford ; and so ended the con- 
versation for the time. One of those pauses 
of deep silence succeeded, which — by the acci- 
dental exhaustion of topics and the recurrence 
of the mind to the thoughts suggested by what 
has just passed — so frequently intervene in the 
conversation even of great numbers, whether 
occupied with light or serious subjects. How 
often do we find, amid the gayest or the busi- 
est assembly, a sudden stillness pervade the 
whole, and the ear may detect a pin fall. In 
the midst of the silence, however, Harding laid 
his hand upon young Radford's bri(Ue, saying, 
in a low voice, " Hark ! do you not hear the 
galloping of horses to the east there V* 

The young man, at the first impulse, put his 
hand to his holster, but then withdrew it, jand 
listened. " I think I do," he answered ; " but 
now it has stopped." 

*» You are watched, I suspect," said Harding ; 
'* they did not seem many, however, and may 
be afraid to attack you. If I were you, I would 
put the men into a quicker pace, for these fel- 
lows may gather as they go. If you had got 
■uch things with you as you could throw into 
the. cuts, it would not much matter, for you 



could fight it out here as well as elsewhere « 
but, if I understood your father rightly, these 
goods would all be spoiled, and so the soonei 
you are out of the Marsh the better. Then you 
will be safe enough, if you are prudent. You 
may have to risk a shot or two, but that does 
not much matter." 

" And what do you call prudent, Harding V 
asked young Radford, in a wonderfully calm 
tone, considering his vehement temperament, 
and the excitement of the adventure in which 
he was engaged ; *• how would you have me 
act when I do get out of the Marsh 1" 

"Why, tfiat seems clear enough," replied 
the smuggler. "I would send all the goods 
and the men on foot first, keeping along the 
straight road between the woods ; and then, 
with all those who have goW horses, I would 
hang behmd a quarter of a mile or so, till the 
others had time to get on and disperse to the 
different hides, which ought to be done as soon 
as possible. Let a number drop off here, and 
a number there ; one set to the willow cave, 
close by Woodchurch Hill, another to the old 
Priory in the wood, and so on, you still keep- 
ing behind, and facing about upon the road if 
you are pursued. If you do that, you are sure 
to secure the goods, or by far the greater part 
of them." 

The advice was so good, as far as young 
Radford knew of the condition of the country, 
and the usual plan of operations which had 
hitherto been pursued by the Customs in their 
pursuit of smugglers, that he could offer no rea- 
sonable argument against it ; but when preju- 
dice has taken possession of a man's mind, it 
is a busy and skilful framer of suspicions ; am' 
he thought within his own breast, though he 
did not speak his intentions aloud, " No ! Hang 
me if I leave the goods till I see them safe 
housed. This fellow may want to ruin us by 
separating us into small parties." 

The rest of the party had by this time resu- 
med their conversation, and both Radford and 
Harding well knew that it would be vain to at- 
tempt to keep them quiet, for they were a rash 
and careless set, inclined to do everything with 
dash and swagger ; and although, in the pres- 
ence of actual and apparent danger, they could 
be induced to preserve some degree of order 
and discipline, and to show some obedience to 
their leaders, yet, as soon as the peril had pass- 
ed away, or was no longer immediately before 
their eyes, they were fike -schoolboys in the 
master's absence, and careless of the conse- 
quences which they did not see. Twice Hard- 
ing said, in a low voice, " I hear them again to 
the east, there !" and twice young Radford 
urged his men to a quicker pace ; but many of 
them had come far ; horses and men were tired ; 
every one considered that, as the goods were 
safely landed, and no opposition shown, the 
battle was more than half won ; and all forgot 
the warning of the day before, as man ever 
forgets the chastisements which are inflicted 
by Heaven for his good, and falls the next day 
into the very same errors for the reproof of 
which they were sent. 

"Now," said Harding, as they approached 
the spot where the Marsh road opened upon 
the highway to Bonnington, " spread some of 
your men out on the right acd left, Mr. Rad* 
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cbrd, to ke€p you clear in case the enemy wish 
Co make an attack. Your people can easily 
close in and follow quickly, as soon as the rest 
have passed." 

♦* It they do make an attack," thought young 
Radford, ** your head shall be the first I send a 
liall through ;" but the advice was too judicious 
to be neglected ; and he accordingly gave or- 
ders to Ned Ramley and the Major, with ten 
men each, to go one or two hundred yards on 
the road towards Bilsington on the one hand, 
and Hurst on the other, and see that all was 
safe. A little confusion ensued, as was but 
natural in so badly disciplined a body ; and in 
the mean while the laden horses advanced along 
the road straight into the heart of the country, 
while Richard Radford, with the greater part 
of his mounted men, paused to support either 
of his parties in case of attack. He said 
something in a low voice regarding the money 
to Harding, who replied abruptly, ** There — 
never mind about that ; only look out, and get 
off as quickly as you can. You are safe enough 
now, I think ; so good-night." 

Thus saying, he turned, and with the six or 
eight stout fellows who accompanied him, trod 
his way back into the Marsh. \Vhat passed 
through young Radford's brain at that moment 
it may be needless to dwell upon ; but Harding 
escaped a peril that he little dreamed of, solely 
by the risk of ruin to the whole scheme which 
a brawl at that spot and moment must have 
entailed. 

The men who had been detached to the right 
advanced along the road to the distance speci- 
.fied, proceeding slowly in the fog, and looking 
eagerly out before. " Look out," said Ned 
Ramley, at length, to one of his companions, 
taking a pistol from his belt at the same time, 
" I see men on horseback there, I think." 

" Only trees in the fog," answered the other. 

" Hush !" cried Ramley, sharply ; but the 
other men were talking carelessly, and wheth- 
3r it was the sound of retreating horses or not 
'hat he heard, he could not discover. After 
going on about three hundred yards, Ned Ram- 
ley turned, saying, "We had better go back 
now, and give warning, for I am very sure 
those were men I saw." 

The other differed with him on that point ; 
and, on rejoining Richard Radford, they found 
the Major and his party just come back from 
the Bilsington road, but with one man short. 
"That feHow," said the Major, "has taken 
himself off. I was sure he was a spy, so we 
had better go on as fast as possible. We shall 
have plenty of time before he can raise men 
enough to follow." 

•* There are others to the east, there," repli- 
ed Ned Ramley. " I saw two or three, and 
there is no time to be lost, I say, or we shall 
have the whole country upon us. If I were 
you, Mr. Radford, I'd disperse in as sm '11 num- 
bers as possible whenever we get to the Check- 
er Tree, and then, if we lose a few of the hings, 
we shall keep the greater part— unless, indeed, 
you are minded to stand it out, and have a fight 
upon the Green. We are enough to beat them 
111, I should think." 

" Ay, Ned, that is the gallant way," answer- 
ed Richard Radford ; " but we must first see 
▼hat is on before. We must not lose ^e goods, 



or risk them ; otherwise nothing would please 
me better than to drub these Dragoons ; but in 
case it should be dark still when they come 
near us — if they do at all — ^we'll have a blow or 
two before we have done, I trust. However, 
let us forward now, for we must keep \n weU 
with the rest." 

The party moved on at a quick pace, and 
soon overtook the train of loaded horses and 
men on foot which had gone on before. Many 
a time a glance was given along the road be 
hind, and many a time an attentive ear wab 
turned listening for the sound of coming horse, 
but all was still and silent ; and winding on 
through the thick woods, which at that time 
overspread all the country in the vicinity of 
their course, and covered their line of advance 
right and left, they began to lose the sense of 
danger, and to suppose that the sounds which 
had been heard, and the forms which had been 
seen, w^ere but mere creations of the fancy. 

About two miles from the border of Romney 
Marsh the mist grew lighter, fading gradually 
away as the sea air mingled with the clearer 
atmosphere of the country. At times a star or 
two might be seen above ; and though at that 
hour the moon gave no light, yet there was a 
certain degree of brightening in the sky which 
made some think they had miscalculated the 
hour, and that it was nearer the dawn than they 
imagined, while others contended that it was 
produced merely by the clearing away of the 
fog. At length, however, they heard a distant 
clock strike four. They were now at a spot 
where three or four roads branch off in differ- 
ent directions, at a distance of not more than 
half a mile from Checker Tree, having a wide 
extent of rough, uncultivated land, called Al- 
dington Freight, on thftir right, and part of the 
Priory wood on their left ; and it yet wanted 
somewhat more than an hour to the actual ri- 
sing of the sun. A consultation was then held ; 
and, notwithstanding some differences of opin- 
ion, it was resolved to take the road by Stone- 
cross Green, where they thought they could get 
information from some friendly cottagers, and 
thencp through Gilbert's Wood towards Shad- 
doxhurst. At that point they calculated that 
they could safely separate in order to convey 
the goods to the several kidest or places of con- 
cealment, which had been chosen beforehand. 

At Stonecross Green they paused again, and 
knocked hard at a cottage door till they brought 
forth the sleepy tenant from his bed. But the 
intelligence gained from him was by no means 
satisfactory ; he spoke of a large party of Dra- 
goons at Kingsnorth, and mentioned reports 
which had reached him of a small body having 
shown itself at Bromley Green late on the pre- 
ceding night ; and it was consequently resolv- 
ed, after much debate, to turn off before enter- 
ing Gilbert's Wood, and, in some degree re- 
treading their steps towards the Marsh, to make 
for Woodchurch Beacon and thence to Red- 
brook Street. The distance was thus rendered 
greater, and both men and horses were weary ; 
but the line of road proposed lay amid a wUd 
and thinly-inhabited part of the country, where 
few hamlets or villages offered any quarters for 
the Dragoons. They calculated, too, that, hav- 
ing turned the Dragoons who were quartered 
at Bilsington, they should K^\?. ^^^'^^ ^wn^kv^x^. 
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them and those at Kingsnorth and Bromley 
Green ; and Richard Radford himself was w3ll 
aware that there were no soldiers, when he 
left that part of the country, in the neighbour- 
hood of High Halden or Bethersden. This 
seemed, therefore, the only road that was actu- 
ally open before them ; and it was accordingly 
taken, after a general distribution of spirits 
among the men, and of hay and water to the 
horses. Still their progress was slow, for the 
ground became hilly in that neighbourhood; 
and by the time they arrived at an elevated 
spot, near Woodchurch Beacon, whence they 
could see over a wide extent of country round, 
the gray light of the dawn was spreading rap- 
idly through the sky, showing all the varied 
objects of the fair and beautiful land through 
which they wandered. 

But it is now necessary to turn to another 
personage in our history, of whose fate, for 
some time, we have had no account. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

We left our friend Mr. Mowle in no very 
pleasant situation ; for, although the generosity 
of the Major, in neither divulging the discovery 
he had made to the rest of the smugglers, nor 
blowing the brains of the intruder out upon the 
spot, was, perhaps, much more than could be 
expected from a man in his situation and of 
his habits, yet it afforded no guarantee what- 
soever to the unfortunate Custom-house officer 
that his life would not be sacrificed on the very 
first danger or alarm. He also knew that if 
such an accident were to happen again as that 
which had at first displayed his features to one 
of those into whose nocturnal councils he had 
mtruded, nothing on earth could save him, for 
among the gang by whom he was surrounded 
were a number of men who had sworn to shed 
his blood on the very first opportunity. 

He walked along, therefore, as the reader 
may well conceive, with the feeling of a knife 
continually at his throat ; and a long and wea- 
ry march it seemed to him, as, proceeding by 
tortuous ways and zigzag paths, the smugglers 
descended into Romney Marsh, and advanced 
rapidQy towards Dymchurch. Mowle was, per- 
haps, as brave and daring a man as any that 
ever existed ; but still the sensation of impend- 
ing death can never be very pleasant to a per- 
son in strong health, and well-contented with 
the earth on which he is placed, and Mowle felt 
all the disagreeable points in his situation ex- 
actly as any other man would do. It would 
not be just to him, however, were we not to 
state that many other consideration crossed 
his mind besides that of his own personal safe- 
ty. The first of these was his duty to the de- 
partment of government which he served ; and 
many a plan suggested itself for making his es- 
cape here or there, in which he regarded the 
apprehension of the smugglers, and the seizure 
of the goods that they were going to escort into 
the country, fully as much as his own life. 

His friend the Major, however, took means 
to frustrate all such plans, and seemed equally 
'careful to prevent Mr. Mowle from efifecting his 
abject, and to guard against his being discov- 



ered by the other smugglers. At every tun 
and comer, at the crossing of every stream 01 
cut, the Major was by his side ; and yet onc^ 
or twice he whispered a caution to him to keen 
out of the way of the lights, more especially an 
they approached Dymchurch. When they cam* 
near the shore, and a number of men with Ian 
terns issued forth to aid them from the variou. 
cottages in the vicinity, he told Mowle to kee| 
back with one party, consisting of hands brough 
out of Sussex, who were stationed in the rea 
with a troop of the horses ; but, at the sanu 
time, Mowle heard his compassionate friend di 
rect two of the men to keep a sharp eye upon 
him, as he was a stranger of whom the leaders 
were not quite sure, adding an injunction to 
blow his brains out at once if he -made the 
slightest movement without orders. 

In the bustle and confusion which ensued du- 
ring the landing of the smuggled goods and the 
loading of the horses, Mowle once or twice en- 
couraged a hope that something would favour 
his escape. But the two men strictly obeyed 
the orders they had received, remained close to 
his side during more than an hour and a half, 
which was consumed upon the beach, and nev- 
er left him till he was rejoined by the Major, 
who told him to march on with the rest. 

"What's to come of thisi" thought Mowle, 
as he proceeded, ** and what can the fellow in- 
tend to do with me 1 If he drags me along 
with them till daylight, one half of them wiU 
know me, and then the game's up— and yet he 
can't mean me harm, either. Well, I may have 
an opportunity of repaying him some day." 

When the party arrived at Bennington, how- 
ever, and, as we have already stated, two small 
bodies were sent off to the right and left to rec- 
onnoitre the ground on either side, Mowle 
was one of those selected by the Major to ac- 
company him on the side of Bilsington ; but 
after having gone to the prescribed distance 
without discovering anything to create suspi- 
cion, the worthy field-ofllcer gave the order to 
return; and contriving to disentangle Mowlb 
from the rest, he whispered in his ear, " Off 
with you as fast as you can, and take back bj 
the Marsh ; for if you give the least informa- 
tion, or bring the soldiers upon us,-be you sure 
that some of us will find means to cut your 
throat. Get on, get on fast !" he continued 
aloud, to the other men ; " we've no time to 
lose ;" and Mowle, taking advantage of the 
hurry and confusion of the moment, ran ofiT to- 
wards Bilsington as fast as his legs could carry 
him. 

*♦ He's off!" cried one of the men. " Shall 
I give him a shot 1" 

»'No — no," answered the Major, "it will 
only make more row. He's more frightened 
than treacherous, I believe. I don't think he'll 
peach." 

Thuf, saying, he rejoined the main body of 
the smugglers, as we have seen ; and MoM^e 
hurried on his way without pause, running til) 
he was quite out of breath. Now the Mfljor4iv 
his parting speech to Mowle, though a shrewc 
man, had miscalculated his course, and mifltar 
ken the person with whom he had to deaL Had 
he put it to the Custom-honse offloer as a mat- 
ter of honour and generosity not to infbim 
against the person who had saved his life, poor 
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Mowle would have been in a situation of great 
perplexity ; bui the thieat which had been used 
relieved him of half the difficulty. Not that he 
did not feel a repugnance to the task which 
duty pointed out — not that he did not ask him- 
self, as s>oon as he had a moment to think of 
anything, " What ought I to do 1 How ought 
I to act 1" But still the answer was, that his 
duty and his oath required him unmediately to 
take steps for the pursuit and capture of the 
smugglers ; and when he thought of the men- 
ace, he said to himself, *' No, no ; if I don't do 
what I ought, these fellows will only say that 
I was afraid. * 

Having settled the matter in his own mind, 
he proceeded to execute his purpose with all 
speed, and hurried on towards Bilsington, 
where he knew there was a small party of Dra- 
goons, proposing to send off messengers imme- 
diately to the colonel of the regiment and to 
all the different posts around. It was pitch 
dark, so that he did not perceive tl\e first hou- 
ses of the hamlet till he was within a few yards 
of them, and all seemed still and quiet in the 
place ; but after having passed the lane leading 
to the church, Mowle heard the stamping of 
some horses' feet, and* the next instant a voice 
exclaimed, " Stand ! who goes there V • 

"A friend!" answered Mowle. "Where's 
the seargent 1" 

" Here am I," replied another voice. " Who 
are youl" 

" My name is Mowle," rejoined our friend, 
*• the chief officer of Customs at Hythe." 

" Oh, come along, Mr. Mowle ; you are just 
the man we want," said the sergeant, advan- 
cing a step or two. " Captain Irby is up here, 
and would be glad to speak with you." 

Mowle followed in silence, having, indeed, 
some occasion to set his thoughts in order and 
to recover his breath. About sixty or seventy 
yards farther on, a scene broke upon him which 
somewhat surprised him ; for, instead of a doz- 
en Dragoons at the most, he perceived, on turn- 
ing the corner of the next cottage, a body of 
at least seventy or eighty men, as Well as he 
could calculate, standing each beside his horse, 
whoAe breath was seen mingling with the thick 
fog by the light of a single lantern held close to 
the wall of the house which concealed the par- 
ty from the Bennington fload. Round that 
lantern were congregated three or four figures 
besides that of the man who held it, and front- 
ing the approach was a young gentleman,* 
dressed in the usual costume of a Dragoon of- 
ficer of that period. Before him stood another, 
apparently a private* of the regiment ; and the 
light shone full upon the faces of both, show- 
ing a cold, thoughtful, and inquiring look upon 
the countenance of the young officer, and anx- 
ious haste upon that of the inferior soldier. 

" Here is Mr. Mowle, the chief officer, cap- 
tain," said the sergeant, as they advanced. 

" Ha, that is fortunate !" replied Captain Ir- 

* It will be teen that I have represented all my officers 
u young men, even up to the very colonel of the regiment ; 
Imt it mast be remembered that m those days promotion in 
ihe Mfvics was regulated in a very different manner from 
tfce prvwDt system. I remember a droll story of a visiter 
at a no))leman'8 house inquiring of the butler what was the 
caoae of an obstreperous roaring he beard up stairs, when 
the aervaut replied, ** Oh, sir, it is nothing but the little 
' cryin-; for his pnp" 



by. " Now we shall get at the facte, I suppose 
Well, Mr. Mowle, what news 1" 

" Why, sir, the cargo is landed," exclaimed 
Mowle, eagerly, "and the smugglers passed 
by Bennington, up towards Checker Tree, not 
twenty minutes ago." 

" So this man says," rejoined Captain Irby, 
not the least in the world in haste. " Have 
you any fresh orders from the colonell" 

" No, sir ; he said all his orders were given 
when last I saw him," replied the officer of 
Customs ; " but if you move up quick towards 
Checker Tree, you are sure to overtake them." 

" How long is it since you saw Sir Henry 1" 
demanded Captain Irby, without appearing to 
notice Mowle's suggestion. 

** Oh, several hours ago," answered the Cus 
tom-house agent, somewhat provoked at the 
young officer's coolness. " I have been kept 
prisoner by the smugglers since ten o'clock — 
but that is nothing to the purpose, sir. If you 
would catch the smugglers, you have nothing 
for it but to move up to Checker Tree after 
them, and that is what I require you to do." 

"I have my orders," answered the captain 
of the troop, with a smile at the impetuous tone 
of the Custom-house officer, **and if you bring 
me none later, those I shall obey, Mr. Mowle." 

" Well, sir, you take the responsibility upon 
yourself, then," said Mowle ; " I have expressed 
my opinion, and what I require at your hands." 

" The responsibility will rest where it ought," 
replied Captain Irby, " on the shoulders of him 
whom I am bound to obey. For your opinion 
I am obliged to you, but it cannot be followed ; 
and as to what you require, I am under superior 
authority, which supersedes your requisition." 

He then said a word or two to one of the 
men beside him, who immediately proceed- 
ed to the body of men behind ; but all that 
Mowle could hear was " Snave " and " Bren- 
zet " repeated once or twice, with some mention 
of Woodchurch and the road by Red Brooke 
Street. The order was then given to mount 
and march ; and Mowle remarked that four 
troopers rode off at a quick pace before the rest. 

*• Now, Mr. Mowle, we shall want you with 
us, if you please," said Captain Irby, in a civil 
tone. " Where is your horse 1" 

" Horse ! I have got none," answered the 
officer of Customs, a good deal piqued ; "did 
I not say that I have been a prisoner with the 
smugglers for the last five hours'! and as to 
my going with you, sir, I see no use I can be 
of, if you do not choose to do what I require, 
or follow my advice." 

** Oh, the greatest — the greatest !'* replied the 
young officer, without losing his tamper for an 
instant ; ** and as to a horse, we will soon sup- 
ply you." 

An c rder was immediately given, and in three 
minutes the horse of a Dragoon officer, fully 
caparisoned, was led up to Mowle's side, who, 
after a moment's hesitation, mounted, and rode 
on with the troop. It must not be denied that 
he was anything but satisfied, not alone be- 
cause he thought that he was not treated with 
sufficient deference — although, having for * ears 
been accustomed to be obeyed implicitly by the 
small parties of Dragoons which had been pre- 
viously sent down to aid the Customs, it did 
seem to hiia "vcr^ bX\^yv^<& \feaX\iNa ^^sssnss*^ 
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should go Tor naught — but also because he fear- 
ed that the public service would suffer, and that 
the obstinacy, as he called it, of the young 
officer would enable the smugglers to escape. 
Still more was his anxiety and indignation rais- 
ed when he perceived the slow pace at which 
the young officer proceeded, and* that, instead 
of taking the road which he had pointed out, 
the party kept the Priory Wood on the right 
hand, bearing away from Checker Tree,, to 
which he had assured himself that Richard 
Radford and his party were tending. 

He saw that many precautions were taken, 
however, which, attributing them at first to a 
design of guarding against surprise, he thought 
quite unnecessary. IVo Dragoons were thrown 
forward at a considerable distance before the 
head of the troop ; a single private followed 
about twenty yards behind them ; two more 
succeeded, and then another, and last came 
Captain Irby himself, keeping Mr. Mowle by 
his side. From time to time a word was pass- 
ed down from those who led the advance — not 
shouted, but spoken in a tone only loud enough 
to be heard by the trooper immediately behind ; 
and this word, for a considerable way, was 
merely " All clear !" 

At length, just at the end of the Priory Wood, 
where a path coming from the east branched 
off towards Aldington Freight, and two roads 
went away to the north and west, the order to 
halt was given, to the surprise and consterna- 
tion of Mr. Mowle, who conceived that the 
escape of the smugglers must be an inevitable 
result. At length a new word was passed from 
the head of the line, which was, ** On before." 
But still the captain of the troop gave no com- 
mand to march, and the soldiers sat idle on 
their horses for a quarter of an hour longer. 
Mowle calculated that it must now be at least 
half past four or five o'clock. He thought he 
perceived the approach of day ; and tliough, in 
discontented silence, he ventured to say no 
more, he would have given all he had in the 
world to have had the command of the troop 
for a couple of hours. 

His suspense and anxiety were brought to 
an end at length ; for just as he was assured, 
by the grayness of the sky, that the sun would 
soon rise, a trooper came dashing down the 
rig^t-hand path at full speed, and Captain Irby 
spurred on to meet him. What passed be- 
tween them Mowle could not hear; but the 
message was soon delivered, the soldier rode 
back to the east by the way he came, and the 
order to march was immediately given. In- 
stead, however, of taking the road to Stone- 
cross, the tioop directed its course to the west, 
but at a somewhat quicker pace than before. 
Still a word was passed back from the head of 
the line; and, after a short time, the troop 
was put into a quick trot. Captain Irby some- 
times endeavouring to lead his companion into 
general conversation upon any indifferent sub- 
ject, but not once alluding to the expedition on 
which they were engaged. Poor Mowle was 
too anxious to talk much. He did not at all 
comprehend the plan upon which the young 
o3cer was acting, but yet he began to see that 
there was some plan in operation, and he re- 
peated to himself more than onoe, " There 
must be something in it, that's clear ; but he 
aught as weU teU me what it is. I think/' 



At length h( turned trankly round to hii 
companion, and gaid, ** I see you are going up> 
on some scheme, captain. 1 wish to Heaven 
you would tell me what it is, for you can't im- 
agine how anxious I am about this affair." 

** My good friend," replied Captain Irby, " 1 
know no more of the matter than you do, so I 
can tell you nothing about it. I am acting un- 
der orders; and the only difference between 
you and I is, that you, not being accustomed 
to do so, are always puzzling yourself to know 
what it all means, while I, being well drilled to 
such things, do not trouble my head about it, 
but do as I am told, quite sure that it will all 
go right." 

" Heaven send it !" answered Mowle ; "but 
here it is broad daylight, and we seem to be 
going farther and farther from our object every 
minute." 

As if in answer to his last observation, the 
word was again passed down from the front, 
" On beforf !" and Captain Irby immediately 
halted his troop for about five minutes. At ihd 
end of that time the march was resumed, and 
shortly after the whole body issued out upmi 
the side of one of the hills a few miles from 
Woodchurch. 

The sun was now just risen ; the east was 
glowing with all the hues of early day ; the 
mist was dispersed, or left behind in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Marsh ; and a magnificent 
scene, all filled with golden light, spread out 
beneath the eyes of the Custom-house officer 
But he had other objects to contemplate much 
more interesting to him than the beauties of 
the landscape. About three quarters of a mile 
in advance, and in the low ground to the north- 
west of the hill on which he stood, appeared a 
dark, confused mass of men and horses, appa- 
rently directing their course towards Tiffenden, 
and Mowle's practised eye instantly perceived 
that they were smugglers. At first sight he 
thought, ** They may escape us yet ;" bat, fol- 
lowing the direction in which Captain Irby's 
glance was turned, he saw, farther on, in the 
open fields towards High Halden, a consider- 
able body of horse, whose regular line at once 
showed them to be a party of the military. 
Then turning towards the litjUe place on his 
left, called Cuckoo Point, he perceived, at thr 
distance of about a ^ile, another troop of Dra 
goons, who must have marched, he thought 
from Brenzet and Appledore. 

The smugglers seemed to become aware, 
nearly at the same moment, of the presence 
of the troops on the side of High Halden, for 
they were observed to halt, to pause for a min 
ute or two, then retread their steps for a short 
distance, and take their way over the side of 
the hill, as if tending towards Plurenden or 
Little Ingham. 

" You should cut them off, sir — ^you should 
cut them off!" cried Mowle, addressing Can- 
tain Irby, ** or, by Jove ! they'll be over the hill 
above Brook Street, and then we shall never 
catch them, among all the woods and copses 
up there. They'll escape, to a certainty f" 

" I think not,' if I know my man," ansvered 

Captain Irby, coolly ; " and, at all events, Mr. 

Mowle, I must obey my orders. But there hJ 

comes ovex lYie \v\\\ \ %o \>aaX xaaXVet*^ %^X\!i»3u 

Now \el xYvem geX omXV^ XXve^ c?ii\. XQ».\ifi«% 
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Mowle tumed his eyes in the direction of an 
opposite hill, about three quarters of a mile 
distant from the spot where he himself stood, 
and there, coming up at a rapid pace, appeared 
an officer in a plain gray cloak, with two or 
three others in full regimentals round him, 
while a larger body of cavalry than any he had 
yet seen met his eyes, following their com- 
mander about fifty yards behind, and gradusdly 
crowning the summit of the rise, where they 
halted. The smugglers could not be at more 
than half a mile's distance from this party, and 
the moment that it appeared, the troops from 
the side of High Halden aftd from Cuckoo 
Point began to advance at a quick trot, while 
Captain Irby descended into the lower ground 
more slowly, watching, with a small glass that 
he carried in his hand, the motions of £dl the 
other bodies, when the view was not cut off 
by the hedgerows and copses, as his position 
altered. Mowle kept his eyes upon the body 
of smugglers, and upon the Dragoons on the 
opposite hill, and he soon perceived a trooper 
ride down from the latter group to the former, 
as if bearing them some message. 

The next instant there was a flash or two, 
as if the smugglers had fired upon the soldier 
sent to them ; and then, retreating slowly to- 
wards a large white house, with some gar- 
dens, and shrubberies, and various outbuildings 
around it, they manifested a design of occupy- 
ing the grounds with the intention of there re- 
sisting the attack of the cavalry. A trooper 
instantly galloped down at full speed towards 
Captain Irby, making him a sign with his hand 
as he came near; and the troop with whom 
Mowle had advanced instantly received the 
command to charge, while the other, from the 
hill, came dashing down with headlong speed 
towards the confused multitude below. 

The smugglers were too late in their man- 
oeuvre. Embarrassed with a large quantity of 
goods and a number of men on foot, they had 
not time to reach the shelter of the garden 
walls before the party of Dragoons from the 
hill was among them. But still they resisted 
with fierce determination, formed with some 
degree of order, gave the troopers a sharp dis- 
charge of fire-arms as they came near, and 
fought hand to hand to hand with them, even 
after being broken by their charge. 

The greater distance which Captain Irby had 
to advance prevented his troop from reaching 
the scene of strife for a minute or two after the 
others, but their arrival spread panic and con- 
fusion among the adverse party; and after a 
brief and unsuccessful struggle, in the course 
of which one of the Dragoons was killed, and 
a considerable number wounded, nothing was 
thought of among young Radford's band but 
how to escape in the presence of such a force. 
The goods vere abandoned ; all those men who 
had horses were seen galloping over the coun- 
try in different directions ; and if any fugitive 
paused, it was but to turn and fire a shot at 
one of the Dragoons in pursuit. Almost every 
one of the men on foot was taken ere half an 
hour was over, and a number of those on horse- 
back were caught and brought back, some des- 
perately wounded. Several were left dead or 



with feelings of deep regret, almost approach- 
ing remorse, beheld, as he rode up towards the 
colonel of the nigiment, the body of his friend, 
the Major, shot through the head by a pistol- 
ball. Men of the Custom-house officer's char- 
acter, however, soon console themselves for 
such things ; and Mowle, as he rode on, thought 
to himself, ** After all, it's just as well ! He 
would only have been hanged — ^so he's had an 
easier death." 

The young officer in command of the regi- 
ment of Dragoons was seated on horseback, 
upon the top of a little knoll, with some six or 
seven persons immediately around him, whde 
two groups of soldiers, dismounted, and guard- 
ing a number of prisoners, appeared a little in 
advance. Among those nearest to the colonel, 
Mowle remarked his companion Birchett, who 
was pointing, with a discharged pistol, across 
the country, and saying, " There he goes, sir, 
there he goes ! I'll swear that is he, on the 
strong gray horse. I fired at him — I'm sure I 
must have hit him." 

" No you didn't, sir," answered a sergeant 
of Dragoons, who was busily tying a handker- 
chief round his own wounded arm. "Youi 
shot went through his hat." 

The young officer fixed his eyes keenly upon 
the road leading to Harbourne, where a man 
on horseback was seen galloping away, at full 
speed, "with four or five of the soldiers in pur- 
suit. 

" Away after him. Sergeant Miles !" he said : 
"take straight across the country, with six 
men of Captain Irby's troop. They are fresh- 
er. If you make haste you will cut him off at 
the corner of the wood ; or if he takes the road 
through it, in order to avoid you, leave a couple 
of men at Tiffenden Corner, and round by the 
path to the left. The distance v/ill be shorter 
for you, and you will stop him at Mrs. Clare's 
cottage : a hundred guineas to any one who 
brings him in." 

His orders were immediately obeyed ; and, 
without noticing Mowle or any one else, the 
colonel continued to gaze after the little party 
of Dragoons, as, dashing on at the utmost speed 
of their horses, they crossed an open part of 
the ground in front, keeping to the right hand 
of the fugitive, and threatening to cut htm off 
from the north side of the country, towards 
which he was decidedly tending. Whether, if 
he had been able to proceed at the same rate 
at which he was then going, they would have 
been successful in their efforts or not, is diffi- 
cult to say ; for his horse, though tired, was 
very powerful, and chosen expressly for its 
fleetness. But in a flight and pursuit like that, 
the slightest accident will throw the advantage 
on the one side or the other, and, unfortunate- 
ly for the fugitive, his horse stumbled and 
came upon its knees. It was up again in a mo- 
ment, and went on, though somewhat more 
slowly ; and the young officer observed, in a 
low tone, " They will have him. It is of the 
utmost importance that he should be taken. 
Ah ! Mr. Mowle, is that you 1 Why, we have 
given you up for these many hours. We have 
been successful, ^«^ \«fe \ ^\A ^^n. \s^ '^s^ 
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toms. *' [ was as near to him at one time as I 
am now to you ; and Mr. Mowle here, too, will 
tell you I know him well." 

a Who — young Radford 1" asked Mowle. 
*< Oh yes, that we all do ; and besides, I can 
tell you that is he on the gray horse, for I was 
along with him the greater part of last night.*' 
And Mowle proceeded to relate succinctly all 
that had occurred to him from ten o*clock on 
the preceding evening. 

The young officer, in the mean while, con- 
tinued to follow the soldiers with his eyes, 
commenting, by a brief word or two, on the va- 
rious turns taken by the pursuit. 

" He is cut off," he said, in a tone of satis- 
faction ; " the troops from Halden will stop 
him there. He is turning to the left, as if he 
would make for Tenterden. Captain Irby, be 
so good as to detach a corporal, with as many 
men as you can spare, to cut him off by Gal- 
lows Green — on the left-hand road, there : bid 
them use all speed. Now he's for Harboume 
again ! He'll try to get through the wood ; but 
Miles will be before him." 

He then applied himself to examine the state 
of his own men and the prisoners, and paid 
every humane attention to both, doing the best 
that he could for their wounds in the absence 
of surgical assistance, and ordering carts to be 
procured from the neighbouring farms to carry 
those most severely injured into the village of 
Woodchurch. The smuggled goods he con- 
signed to the charge of the Custom-house offi- 
cers, giving them, however, a strong escort, at 
their express desire, although he justly ob- 
served that there was but little chance of any 
attempt being made by the smugglers to recov- 
er what they had lost. 

" I shall now, Mr. Mowle," he continued, 
"proceed to Woodchurch, and remain there 
for a time, to see what other prisoners are 
brought in, and make any farther arrange- 
ments that may be necessary ; but I shall be 
in Hythe, in all probability, before night. The 
custody of the prisoners I shall take upon my- 
self for the presejjt, as the civil power is evi- 
dently not capable of guarding them." 

" Well, sir, you have made a glorious day's 
work of it," answered Mowle, " that I must 
say ; and I'm sure, if you like to establish your 
quarters for the morning at Mr. Croyland's 
there, on just before, he will make you heartily 
welcome, for he hates smugglers as much as 
any one." 

The young officer shook his head, saying, 
** No, I will go to Woodchurch." 

But he gazed earnestly at the house for sev- 
eral minutes before he turned his horse to- 
wards the village, and then, leaving the minor 
arrangements to be made by the inferior offi- 
cers, he rode slowly and silently away. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

We must turn, dear reader, to other persons 
and to other scenes, but still keep to that event- 
ful day when the smugglers, who had almost 
fancied themselves lords of Kent, first met se- 
vere discomfiture at the hands of those sent to 
Buppreaa their iUicH traffic. Many small par- 



ties had before been defeated, it is true ; many 
a cargo of great value, insufficiently protected, 
had l^en seized. Such, indeed, had been the 
case with the preceding venture of Richard 
Radford, and such had been, several times, the 
result of overweening confidence ; but the free- 
traders of Kent had still more frequently been 
successful in their resistance of the law, and 
they had never dreamed that in great numbers, 
and with every precaution and c&re to boot, 
they could be hemmed in and overpowered, m 
a country with every step of which they were 
well acquainted. They had now, however 
been defeated, as*I have said, for the first time, 
in a complete and conclusive manner, after 
every precaution had been taken, and when 
every opportunity had been afforded them of 
trying their strength With the Dragoons, as 
they had often boastfully expressed a wish to do. 

But we must now leave them, and turn to 
the interior of the house near which the strife 
took place — ^nay, more, we must enter a fail 
lady's chamber, and watch her as she lies, du- 
ring the night of which we have already given 
so many scenes, looking for a while into her 
waking thoughts and slumbering dreams, for 
that night passed in a strange mingling of 
sleepless fancies and of drowsy visions. 

Far from me to encourage weak and morbid 
sensibilities, or to represent life as a dream of 
sickly feelings, or a stage for the action of ill- 
regulated passions : it is a place of duty and of 
action, of obedience to the rule of the onf 
great guide, of endeavour, and, alas ! of triai. 
But still human beings are not mere machines : 
there is still something within this framework 
of dust and ashes besides, and very different 
from, the bones and muscles, the veins and 
nerves of which it is composed ; and Heaven 
forbid that it should not be so ! There are still 
loves and affections, sympathies and regards 
associations and memories, and all the linked 
sweetness of that strange harmonious whole, 
where the spirit and the matter, the soul and 
the body, blended in mysterious union, act on 
each other, and reciprocate, by every sense 
and every perception, new sources of pain or 
of delight. The forms and conventionalities of 
society, the habits of the age in which we live, 
the force of education, habit, example, may, in 
very many cases, check the outward show of 
feeling, and in some, perhaps, wear down to 
nothing the reality. But still how many a bit- 
ter heartache lies concealed beneath the pol- 
ished brow and smiling lip ; how many a bright 
aspiration, how many a tender hope, how many 
a passionate throb, hides itself from the eyes 
of others — from the foreigners of the heart- 
under an aspect of gay merriment or of cold in- 
difference. The silver services of the world 
are all, believe me, but of plated goods, and 
the brightest ornaments that deck the table or 
adorn the saloon but of silver-gilt. 

Could we — as angels may be -supposed to do 
— stand by the bedside of many a fair girl who 
has been laughing through an evening of appa- 
rent merriment, and look through the fair bo- 
som into the heart beneath, see all the feelings 
that thrill therein, or trace even the visions 
that checker slumber, what should we be- 
hold ? Alas ! how strange a contrast to the 
beaming looks and gladsome smiles which 
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have marked the course of the day. How often 
would be seen the bitter repining — ^the weary 
sickness of the heart — ^the cahn, stem grief— 
the desolation — the despair — forming a black 
and gloomy background to the bright seeming 
of the hours of light. How often, in the dream, 
should we behold "the lost, the loved, the 
dead, too many, yet how few," rise up before 
memory in those moments when not only the 
shackles £nd the handcuffs of the mind, im- 
posed by the tyrant uses of society, are cast 
off, but also when the softer bands are loosen- 
ed, which the waking spirit places upon una- 
yailing regrets and aspirations all m vain — in 
those hours when memory, and imagination, 
and feeling are awake, and when judgment, 
and reason, and resolution are all buried in 
slumber. 

Can it be well for us thus to check the ex- 
pression of all the deeper feelings of the heart 
— to shut out aH external sympathies — ^to lock 
within the prison af the heart its brightest 
treasures like the miser's gold, and only to give 
up to them the hours of solitude and of slum- 
ber 1 I know not ; and the question, perhaps, 
is a difficult one to solve ; but such, however, 
are the general rules of society, and to its rules 
we are slaves and bondmen. 

It was to her own chamber that Edith Croy- 
land usually carried her griefs and memories ; 
and even in the house of her uncle, though she 
v(SLS aware how deeply he loved her, she could 
not, or she would not, venture to speak of her 
sensations as they really arose. 

On the eventful day of young Radford's quar- 
rel with Sir Edward Digby, Edith retired at the 
sober hour at which the whole household of 
Mr. Croyland usually sought repose ; but there, 
for a considerable time, she meditated, as she 
had often meditated before, on the brief intel- 
ligence she had received on the preceding day. 
" He is living," she said to herself: " he is in 
England, and yet he seeks me not ! But my 
sister says he loves me still ! It is strange — it 
is very strange. He must have greatly chan- 
ged. So eager, so impetuous as he used to be, 
to become timid, cautious, reserved — never to 
write, never to send. And yet why should I 
blame him 1 What has he not met with from 
mine, if not from mel What has his love 
brought upon himself and his 1 The ruin of 
his father — a parent's suffering and death — the 
destruction of his own best prospects — a life 
of toil and danger, and expulsion from the 
scenes in which his bright and early days 
were spent ! Why should I wonder that he 
does not come back to a spot where every ob- 
ject must be hateful to him 1 why should I 
wonder that he does not seek me, whose im- 
age can never be separated from all that is 
painful and distressing to him in memory 1 
Poor Henry ! Oh that I could cheer him, and 
wipe away the dark and gloomy recollections 
of the past." 

Such were some of her thoughts ere she lay 
down to rest, and they pursued her still, long 
after she had sought her pillow, \eeping her 
waking for some hours. At length, not long 
before daybreak, sleep took possession of her 
brain, but it was not untroubled sleep. Wild 
and whirling images for some time supplied the 
place of thought, but they were all vague, a'^d 
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confused, and undefined for a consideiable 
length of time after sleep had closed her eyes, 
and she forgot them as soon as she awoke. 
But at length a vision of more tangible form 
presented itself, which remained impressed 
upon her memory. In it, the events of the day 
mingled with those both of the former and the 
latter years, undoubtedly in strange and disor- 
derly shape, but still bearing a sufficient resem- 
blance to reality to show whence they were de- 
rived. The form of young Radford, bleeding 
and wounded, seemed before her eyes ; and 
with one hand clasped tightly round her wrist, 
he seemed to drag her down into a grave pre- 
pared for himself. Then she saw Sir Edward 
Digby, with a naked sword in his hand, striving 
in vain to cut off the arm that held her, the 
keen blade passing through and through the 
limb of the phantom without dissevering it from 
the body, or relaxing its hold upon herself. 
Then the figure of her father stood before her, 
clad in a long mourning cloak, and she heard 
his voice crying, in a dark and solemn tone, 
" Down, down, both of you, to the grave that 
you have dug for me !" The next instant the 
scene was crowded with figures both on horse- 
back and on foot. Many a countenance which 
she had seen and known at different times was 
among them, and all seemed urging her on 
down into the gulf before her, till suddenly ap- 
peared, at the head of a bright and glittering 
troop, he whom she had so long and deeply 
loved, as if advancing at full speed to her res- 
cue. She called loudly to him ; she stretched 
out her hand towards him, and onward he came 
through the throng till he nearly reached her. 
Then, in an instant, her father interposed again 
and pushed him back. All became a scene of 
disarray and confusion, as if a general battle 
had been taking place around her. Swords 
were drawn, shots were fired, wounds were 
given and received ; there were cries of agony 
and loud words of command, till at length, in 
the midst, her lover reached her; his arms 
were cast round her ; she was pressed to his 
bosom ; and with a start, and mingled feelings 
of joy and terror, Edith's dream came to an end-. 

Daylight was pouring into her room through 
the tall window, but yet she could hardly per- 
suade herself that she was not dreaming still, 
for many of the sounds which had trasmitted 
such strange Snpressions to her mind still rang 
in her ears. She heard shots and galloping 
horse, and the loud word of command ; and 
after pausing for an instant or two, she sprang 
up, cast something over her, and ran to the 
window. 

It was a bright and beautiful morning, anc 
the room which she occupied looked over Mr 
Croyland's garden wall to the country beyond 
But underneath that garden wall was presented 
a scene such as Edith had never before wit- 
nessed. Before her eyes, mingled in strange 
confusion with a group of men who, from their 
appearance, she judged to be smugglers, were 
a number of the royal Dragoons ; and. though 
pistols were discharged on both sides, and e-^en 
long guns on the. part of the smugglers, the use 
of fire-arms was too limited to produce suffi- 
cient smoke to obscure the view. Swords 
were out, and used vehemently ; and on raw.- 
ning her eye c\h^t X\v^ \xva.^^\i^^vs\'?'.\NJ«^ .^^^t^ss^ 
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a riguie that strong./ brought back her thoughts 
to former days. Directing the operations of 
.he troops, seldom using the sword which he 
carried in his own hand, yet mingling in the 
thickest of the fray, appeared a tall and power- 
ful young man, mounted on a splendid charger, 
but only covered with a plain gray cloak. 

The features she could scarcely discern ; but 
there was something in the form and in the 
bearing that made Edith's heart beat vehement- 
ly, and caused her to raise her voice to Heaven 
ic wiurmured prayer. The shots %:ere flying 
thick : one of them struck the sun-di^^ in the 
garden, and knocked a fragment off; but ?till 
she could not withdraw herself from the win- 
dow; and with eager and anxious eyes sho 
continued to watch the fight, till another body 
of Dragoons swept up, and the smugglers, ap- 
parently struck with panic, abandoned resist- 
• ance, and were soon seen flying in every direc- 
tion over the ground. 

One man, mounted on a strong gray horse, 
passed close beneath the garden wall, and in 
him Edith instantly recognised young Richard 
Radford. That sight made her draw back 
again for a moment from the window, lest he 
should recognise her ; but the next instant she 
looked out again, and then beheld the oflicer 
whom she ha[d seen commanding the Dragoons 
stretching out his hand and arm in the direction 
which the fugitive had taken, as if giving orders 
tor his pursuit. She watched him with feelings 
indescribable, and saw him more than once 
turn his eyes towards the house where she 
was, and gaze on it long and thoughtfully. 

" Can he know whose dweUing this isl" she 
>sked herself ; " can he know who is in it, and 
yet ride away 1" But so it was. After he had 
remained on the ground for about half an hour, 
she saw him depart, turning his horse's head 
slowly towards Woodchurch, and Edith with- 
drew from the window and wept. 

Her eyes were dry, however, and her man- 
ner calm, wher she went down to breakfast, 
and she heard imoved, from her uncle, the 
details of the skirmish which had taken place 
between the smugglers and the military. 

" This must be a tremendous blow to them," 
said Mr. Croyland ; ** the goods are reported to 
be of immense value, and the whole of them 
are stated to have been run by that old infernal 
villain, Radford. I am glad thaf this has hap- 
pened, trebly— /c/ix ter et amplius, my dear 
Edith ; first, that a trade which enriches scoun- 
drels to the detriment of the fair and lawful 
merchant, has received nearly its death-blow ; 
secondly, that these audacious vagabonds, who 
fancied they had all the world at their com- 
mand, and that they could do as they pleas- 
ed in Kent, have been taught how impotent 
they are against a powerful hand and a clear 
head; and, thirdly, that the most audacious 
vagabond of them all, who has amassed a large 
fortune b^ defiance of the lavv, and by a system 
which imbodies cheatery with robbery — I mean 
robbery of the revenue with cheatery of the 
lawful merchant — ^has been the person to suf- 
fer. I have heard a great deal of forcing na- 
tions to abate their Customs dues by smug- 
gling in despite of them ; but depend upon it, 
iirhoever advocates such a system is — I will not 
^ar either a rogue or a fool as some rash and 



intemperate persons might say, out a man witli 
very queer notions of morals, my dear. I darfl 
say the fellows' firing awoke you, my love 
You look pale, as if you had been disturbed." 

Edith replied, simply, that she had been 
roused by the noise, but did not enter into any 
particulars, though she saw, or fancied she 
saw, an inquiring look upon her uncle's face 
as he spoke. 

During the morning many were the report! 
and anecdotes brought in by the servants re- 
garding the encounter which had taken place 
so close to the house, and all agreed that never 
had 80 terrible a disaster befallen the smug- 
glers. Their bands were quite broken up, it 
was said, their principal leaders taken or killed, 
and the amount of the smuggled goods which 
— with the usual exaggeration of rumour — ^was 
raised to three or four hundred thousand pounds, 
was universally reported to be the loss of Mr. 
Radford. His son- had been seen by many in 
command of the party of contraband traders, 
and it was clear that he had fled to conceal 
himself, in fear of the very serious consequen- 
ces which were likely to ensue. 

Mr. Croyland rubbed his hands : '* I will mark 
this day in the calendar with a white stone !" 
he said. "Seldom, my dear Edith, very sel- 
dom, do so many fortunate circumstances hap- 
pen together ; a party of atrocious vagabonds 
discomfited and punished as they decirve ; the 
most audacious rogue of the whole sti ''>ped of 
his ill-gotten wealth ; and a young ruffian, who 
has long bullied and abused the whole coui.ty, 
driven from that society in wliich he never h«i 
any business. This young ofl[icer — this Ca^> 
tain Osborn, must be a very clever, as well as 
a very gallant fellow." 

" Captain Osborn !" murmured Edith ; " were 
they commanded by Captain Osborn 1" 

"Yes, my dear," answered the old gentle- 
man ; ** I saw him myself over the garden wall. 
I know him, my love ; I have been introduced 
to him. Didn't you hear me say he is coming 
to spend a few days with me 1" 

Edith niade no reply ; but, somewhat to her 
surprise, she heard her uncle, shortly after, or- 
der his carriage to be at the door at half past 
twelve. He gave his fair niece no invitation 
to accompany him, and Edith prepared to amuse 
herself during his absence as best she might. 
She calculated, indeed, upon that which, to a 
well-regulated mind, is almost always either a 
relief or a pleasure, though too often a sad one : 
the spending of an hour or two in solitary 
thought. But all human calculations are vain 
and so were those of poor Edith Croyland. Foi 
the present, however, we must leave her to hei 
fate, and follow her good uncle Zachary on his 
expedition to Woodchurch, whither, as doubt- 
less the reader has anticipated, his steps, or 
rather those of his coach horses, were turned, 
just as the hands of the clock in the vestibule 
pointed to a quarter to one. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

DuRiNo the whole forenoon of the 3d of Sep 
tember, the little village of Woodchurch piB- 
s-^nted a busv and bustling, though, in truth, i* 
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could not be called a gay scene. The smart 
dresses of the Dragoons, the number of men 
and horses, the soldiers riding quickly along 
the road from time to time, the occasional 
sound of the trumpet, the groups of villagers 
and gaping children, all had an animating ef- 
fect ; but there was, mingled with the other 
sights which the place presented, quite a suffi- 
cient portion of human misery, in various forms, 
to sadden any but a very unfeeling heart. For 
some time after the affray was over, every ten 
minutes was seen to roll in one of the small, 
narrow carts of the country, half filled with 
straw, and bearing a wounded man, or, at most, 
two. In the same manner, several corpses 
also were carried in ; and the number of at 
least fifty prisoners, in separate detachments, 
with hanging hands and pinioned arms, were 
marched slowly through the street to the hou- 
ses which had been marked out as affording the 
greatest security. 

The good people of Woodchurch laughed and 
talked freely with the I)ragoons, made many 
inquiries concerning the events of the skirmish, 
and gave every assistance to the wounded sol- 
diers; but it was remarked with surprise by 
several of the officers that they showed no 
great sympathy with the smugglers, either pris- 
oners or wounded ; gazed upon the parties who 
were brought in with an unfriendly air, and 
turning round to each other, commented in low 
tones with very little appearance of compassion. 

" Ay, that's one of the Ramleys' gang," said 

the stout blacksmith of the place to his friend 

and neighbour the wheelwright, as some ten or 

• twelve men passed before them with their 

wrists tied. 

" And that fellow in the smart green coat is 
another," rejoined the wheelwright ; " he's the 
man who, I dare say, hamstringed my mare 
because I wouldn't let them have her for the 
last run." 

** That's Tom Angel," observed the black- 
smith ; " he's to be married to Jinny Ramley, 
they say." 

" He'll be married to a halter first, I've a 
notion," answered the wheelwright, " and then, 
instead of an angel, he'll make a devil ! He's 
one of the worst of them, bad as they a-U are. 
A pretty jail delivery we shall have at the next 
'Sizes !" 

*' A good county delivery too," replied the 
blacksmith; "as men have been killed, it's 
felony, that's clear ; so hemp will be dear, Mr. 
Slatterly." 

By the above conversation, the feelings of 
the people of Woodchurch towards the smug- 
glers, at that particular time, may be easily 
divined ; but the reader must not suppose that 
they were influenced alone By the very com- 
mon tendency of men's nature to side with the 
winning party, for such was not altogether the 
case, though perhaps they would not have ven- 
tured to show their dislike to the smugglers so 
strongly had they been more successful. As 
long as the worthy gentlemen, who had now 
met with so severe a reverse, had contented 
themselves with merely running contraband 
articles — even as long as they had done nothing 
more than take a- man's horse for their own 
purposes, without his leave, or use his premi- 
ses whether he liked it or rot, as a place of 



concealment for their smuggled goods, the}p 
were not only indifferent, l)ut even friend./, foi 
man has always a sufficient portion of the ad- 
venturer at his heart to have a fellow-feeling 
for all his brethren engaged in rash and peril- 
ous enterprises. But the smugglers had grown 
insolent and domineering from long success ; 
they had not only felt themselves lords of the ' 
county, but had made others feel it often in an 
insulting, and often in a cruel and brutal man- 
ner. Crimes of a very serious character had 
been lately committed by the Ramleys and oth- \ 
ers, which, though not traced home by sufficient 
evidence to satisfy the law, were fixed upon 
them by the general voice of the people ; and the 
threats of terrible vengeance which they some- 
times uttered against all who opposed them, 
and the boastful tone m which they indulged 
when speaking of their most criminal exploits, 
probably gained them credit for much more 
wickedness than they really committed. 

Thus their credit with the country people 
was certainly on the decline when they met 
with the disaster which has been lately record- 
ed, and their defeat and dispersion was held by 
the inhabitants of Woodchurch as an augury 
of better times, when their women would be 
able to pass from village to village, even aftei 
dusk, in safety and free from insult, and theii 
cattle might be left out in the fields all night 
without being injured either by wantonness or 
in lawless uses. It will be understood, that in 
thus speaking I allude alone to the land smug- 
glers, a race altogether different from their fel- 
low-labourers of the sea, whom the people 
looked upon with a much more favourable eye, 
and who, though rash and daring men enough, 
were generally a good-humoured, free-hearted 
body, spending the money that they had gained 
at the peril of their lives or their freedom with 
a liberal hand and in a kindly spirit. 

Almost every inhabitant of Woodchurch had 
some cause of complaint against the Ramleys* 
gang ; and, to say the truth, Mr. Radford him- 
self was by no means popular in the county. 
A selfish and a cunning man is almost always 
speedily found out by the lower classes, even 
when he makes an effort to conceal it. But 
Mr. Radford took no such trouble, for he glo- 
ried in his acuteness ; and if he had chosen a 
motto, it probably would have been, <* Every 
man for himself" His selfishness, too, took 
several of the most offensive forms. He wa« 
ostentatious ; he was haughty ; and, on tht 
strength of riches acquired, every one knew 
how, he looked upon himself as a very great 
mas, and treated all the inferior classes, except 
those of whom he had need, to use their own 
expression, "as dirt under his feet." All the 
villagers, therefore, were well satisfied to think 
that he had met with a check at last ; and many 
of the good folks of Woodchurch speculated 
upon the probability of two or three, out of so 
great a number of prisoners, giving such evi- 
dence as would bring that worthy gentleman 
within the gripe of the law. 

Such were the feelings of the people of that 
place, as well as those of many a neighbouring 
village : »n»l the scene presented by the captive 
and -xr,r- ,,,4 .(3 smugglers, as they were led alung, 
w::< ':• ed with indifference by some ^a.^d'^>^2^ 
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en, indeed, bestowed kindly attention upon the 
wounded men, moved by that beautiful com- 
passion which is rarely, if ever, wanting in a 
female heart ; but the male part of the popula- 
tion took little share, if any, in such things, 
and were quite willing to aid the soldiers in 
securing the prisoners till they could be march- 
■ ?d off to prison. 

The first excitement had subsided before 
noon, but still, from time to time, some little 
bustle took place : a prisoner was caught and 
brought in, and carried to the public house 
where the colonel had established himself; an 
otderly galloped through the street ; messen- 
gers came and went ; and four or five soldiers, 
with their horses ready saddled, remained be- 
fore the door of the inn, ready, at a moment's 
notice, for any event. The commanding offi- 
cer did not appear at all beyond the doors of 
his temporary abode, but continued writing, 
giving orders, examining the prisoners, and 
those who brought them, in the same room 
which he had entered when first he arrived. 
As few of the people of the place had seen him, 
a 'good deal of curiosity was excited by his 
. quietness and reserve. It was whispered among 
the women that he was the handsomest man 
ever seen ; and the men said he was a very 
fine fellow, and ought to be made a general of 
The barmaid communicated to her intimate 
friends that, whep he took off his cloak, she 
had seen a star upon the breast of his coat ; 
and that her master seemed to know more of 
him, if he liked to tell ; but the landlord was 
as silent as a mouse. 

These circumstances, however, kept up a 
little crowd before the entrance of the inn, con- 
sisting of persons anxious to behold the hero 
of the day ; and just at the hour of two, the 
carriage of Mr. Croyland rolled in, through the 
people, at the usual slow and deliberate pace to 
which that gentleman accustomed his carriage 
horses. 
'., The large, heavy door of the large, heavy 
Vehicle, was opened by the two servants who 
accompanied it, and out stepped Mr. Croyland, 
with his back as straight and stiff as a poker, 
rtud his gold-headed cane in his hand. The 
landlord, at the sight of an equipage which he 
well knew, came out in haste, bowing low, and 
welcoming Mr. Croyland in the hearty, good 
old style. The nabob himself unbent a little to 
his friend of the inn, and after asking him how 
he did, and bestowing a word or two on the 
state of the weather, proceeded to say, " And 
now, Miles, I wish to speak a word or two 
with Captain Osborn, who is in your house, I 
believe." 

" No, Mr. Croyland,'* replied the landlord, 
looking at the visiter with some surprise, " the 
captain is not here. He is down at Nelly 
South's — and his name's not Osborn, either, 
but Irby." 

" Tha 1 who the deuse have you got here, 
with all these soldiers about the doorl" de- 
manded Mr. Croyland. 

V The colonel of the regiment, sir," answer- 
ed Miles ; ** there has only been one captain 
here all day, and that's Captain Irby." 

" Not right of the lad— not right of the lad !" 
exclaimed Mr. Croyland, rather testily ; »< no 
one should keep a man waiting, especially an 



old man, and more especially still, a cross old 
man. But I'll come in and stop a bit, for I 
want to see the young gentleman. Where the 
devil did he go to, I wonder, after the skir- 
mish t Halloo, you sir, corporal ! Pray, sir, 
what's your officer's name V 

The man put up his hand in military fashion, 
and, with a strong Hibernian accent, demand 
ed, " Is it the colonel you're inquiring about, 
sir 1 Why, then, his name is Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Sir Henry Layton, Knight of the Bath — 
and mighty cold weather it was, too, when he 
got the Bath, so I didn't envy him his ducking." 

" Oh ho !" said Mr. Croyland, putting his fin 
ger sagaciously to the side of his nose ; ** be so 
good as to send up that card to Lieutenant- 
colonel Sir Henry Layton, Knight of the Bath, 
and tell him that the gentleman whose appel- 
lation it bears is here, inquiring for one Cap- 
tain Osborn whom he once saw." 

The corporal took the card himself to the top 
of the stairs, and delivered the message, with 
as much precision as his intellect could mus- 
ter, to some person who seemed to be waiting 
on the outside of a door above. " Why, you 
fool !" cried a voice, immediately, " I told you, 
if Mr. Croyland came, to show him up. Sir 
Henry will see him." And immediately a ser- 
vant, in plain clothes, descended to perform his 
function himself. 

*' Very grand !" murmured Mr. Croyland, as 
he followed. 

The door above was immediately thrown 
open, and his name announced ; but, walking 
slowly, he had not entered the room before the 
young officer, who has more than once been 
before the reader's eyes, was half across the 
floor to meet him. He was now dressed in full 
uniform ; and certainly a finer or more com- 
manding-looking man had seldom, if ever, met 
Mr. Croyland's view. Advancing with a fraiJc 
and pleasant smile, he led him to the armchair 
which he had just occupied — it was the only 
one in the room — and, after thanking him for 
his visit, turned to the servant and bade him 
shut the door^ 

** I am in some surprise and in some doubt. 
Sir Henry," said Mr. Croyland, with his sharp 
eyes twiBkling a little. ** I came here to see 
one Capt9in Osborn, and I find a gentleman 
very like him, in truth, but certainly a much 
smarter-looking person, whom I am told is 
Lieutenant-colonel Sir Henry Layton, Knight 
of the Bath, &c., &c., &c. ; and yet he seems 
to look upon old Zachary Croyland as a friend, 
too." 

" He does, from his heart, I can assure you, 
Mr. Croyland," replied the young officer, " and 
I trust you will ever permit him to do so. But 
if it becomes us to deceive no man, it becomes 
us still more not to deceive a friend, and on 
that account it was I asked your presence here, 
to explain to you one or two circumstances 
which I thoifght it but just you should know, 
before I ventured to present myself at your 
house." 

" Pray speak, Sir Henry," replied Mr. Croy- 
land : " I am all ears.'* 

The young officer paused for a moment, and 
a shadow came over his brow, as if something - 
painful passed through his mind ; but then, with 
a slight motion of his hand, as if he would havA 
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ivaved away unpleasant thoughts, he said, *< I 
must first tell you, my dear sir, that I am the 
son of the Reverend Henry Layton, whom you 
once knew, and the nephew of that Charles 
Osborn with whom you were also intimately 
acquainted." 

" The dearest friend I ever had in the world," 
replied Mr. Croyland, blowing his nose vio- 
lently. 

"Then I trust you will extend the same* 
friendship to his nephew," said the colonel. 

" I don't know — I don't know," answered 
Mr. Croyland; "that must depend upon cir- 
cumstances. Pm a very crabbed, tiresome old 
fellow. Sir Henry, and my friendships are not 
very sudden ones. But I have patted your 
head many a time when you were a child, and 
tliat's something. Then you are very like your 
father, and a little like your uncle, that's some- 
thing more ; so we may get on, I think. But 
what have you got to say more 1 and what, in 
the name of Fortune, made you call yourself 
Captain Osborn to an old friend of your family 
like myself 1" 

'* I did not do so, if you recollect," replied 
the young officer. ** It was my friend Digby 
who gave me that name ; and you must pardon 
me if, on many accounts, I yielded to the trick, 
for I was coming down here on a difficult ser- 
vice — one that I am not accustomed to, and do 
not like ; and I was very desirous of seeing a 
little of the country, and of learning something 
of the habits of the persons with whom I had 
to deal, before I was eddied upon to act." 

" And devilish well you did act when you set 
about it," cried Mr. Croyland. " I watched you 
this morning over the wall, and wondered a 
little that you did not come on to my house at 
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once 

"It is upon that subject that I must now 
speak," said Sir Henry Layton, taking a grave 
tone, " and I must touch upon many painful 
subjects in the past. Just when I was about to 
write to you, Mr. Croyland, to say that I would 
come, in accordance with your kind invitation, 
r learned that your niece, Miss Croyland, is 
staying at your house. Now I know not 
whether you have been informed that long 
ago — " 

" Oh, yes, I know all about that," answered 
Mr. Croyland, quickly. "There was a great 
deal of love and courting, and all that sort of 
boy and girl's stuff.'* 

" It must be man and woman's stuff now, 
Mr. Croyland," replied the young officer, " for 
I must tell you fairly and at once that I love 
her as deeply, as truly as ever. Years have 
made no difference — other scenes have made 
no change. The same as I went, in every 
thought and feehng, I have returned ; and I can 
never think of her without emotion, which I 
cart never speak to her without expressing." 

" Indeed — indeed !'* said Mr. Croyland, ap- 
parently in some surprise. " That does make 
some difference." 

" That is what I feared," continued Sir Hen- 
ry Layton. " Your brother disapproved of our 
engagement In consequence of it, he behaved 
to my father in a way — on which I will not 
dwell. You would not have behaved in such a 
way, I know ; and although I should think any 
means justifiabld to see your niece when in her 



father's mansion, to tell her how deeply I love 
her still, and to ask her to sacrifice fortune and 
everything to share a soldier's fate, yet I did not 
think it would be right or honourable to come 
into the house of a friend under a feigned name, 
and seek his niece — for seek her I should, 
wherever I found her — when he might share 
the same views as his brother, or, at all events, 
think himself bound to support them. In short^ 
Mr. Croyland, I knew that when you were 
aware of my real name and of my read feelings, 
it would make a difference, and a great one." 

" Not the difference you think, Harry," re- 
plied the old gentleman, holding out his hand 
to him, " but quite the reverse. I'll tell you 
what, young man, I think you a devilish fine, 
high-spirited, honourable fellow, andf the onl} 
one I ever saw whom I should like to marry my 
Edith, so don't say a word more about it. 
Come and dine with me to-day, as soon as 
you've got all this job over. You shall see her ; 
you shall talk to her ; you shall make all your 
arrangements together ; and if there's a post- 
chaise in the country, I'll put you in and shut 
the door with my own hands. My brother is an 
old fool, and worse than an old fool too — some- 
thing very like an old rogue — at least, so he 
behaved to your father, and not much better to 
his own child ; but I don't care a straw about 
him, and never did, and I never intend to hu- 
mour one of his whims." 

Sir Henry Layton pressed the old gentle- 
man's hand in his with much emotion, for the 
prospect seemed brightening to him, and the 
dark clouds which had so long overshadowed 
his course appeared to be breaking away. He 
had been hitherto like a traveller on a strong 
and spirited horse, steadfastly pursuing his 
course, and making his way onward with vig- 
our and determination, but with a dark and 
threatening sky over head, and not even a 
gleam of hope to lead him on. Distinction, 
honours, competence, command, he had obtaiii- 
ed by his own talents and his own energies ; he 
was looked up to by those below him, by his 
equals, even by many of his superiors. The 
eyes of all who knew him turned towards him as 
to one who was destined to be a leading man 
in his day. Everything seemed fair and smiling 
around him, and no eye could see the cloud 
that overshadowed him but his own. But what 
to him were honours, or wealth, or the world's 
applause, if the love of his early years were to 
remain blighted forever 1 and in the tented 
field, the city, or the court, the shadow had still 
remained upon his heart's best feelings, not 
checking his energies, but saddening all his en- 
joyments. How often is it in the world that 
we thus see the bright, the admired, the pow- 
erful, the prosperous, with the grave hue of 
painful thoughts upon the brow, the never un- 
mingled smile, the lapses of gloomy meditation, 
and ask ourselves, " What is the secret sorrow 
in the midst of all this success 1 what is the 
fountain of darkness that turns the stream of 
sunshine gray 1 what the canker-worm that 
preys upon so bright a flower 1" Deep, deej 
in the recesses of the heart it lies gnawing in 
silence, but never ceasing and never satisfied 
Now, however, there was a light in the heav- 
ens for him ; and whether it was as one of 
those rays that sometimes break tVs.'^^a.vis^ v 
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Btorm, and t'len pass away, no niore to be seen 
till the day cies in darkness, or whether it was 
the first glad harbinger of a serene evening 
after a stormy morning, the conolusion of this 
tale must show. 

" I tell you something, my dear boy," con- 
tinued Mr. Croyland, forgetting that he was 
speaking to the colonel of a Dragoon regiment, 
and going back at a leap to early days. ** Your 
father was my old schoolfellow and dear com- 
panion ; your uncle was the best friend I ever 
had, and the founder of my fortune ; for to his 
interest I owe my first appointment to India — 
ay, and to his generosity the greater part of my 
outfit and my passage. To them I am indebt- 
ed for eijerything, to my brother for nothing ; 
and I look upon you as a relation much more 
than upon him, so I have no very affectionate 
motives for countenancing or assisting him in 
•doing what is not right. I'll tell you something 
more, too, Harry : I was sure that you would 
do what is honourable and right — not because 
you have got a good name in the world, for I 
am always doubtful of the world's good names, 
and, besides, I never heard the name of Sir 
Harry Layton till this blessed day — but because 
you were the son of one honest man and the 
nephew of another, and a good, wild, frank boy 
too ; so I was quite sure you would not come 
to my house under a false name, when my 
niece was in it, without, at all events, letting 
me into the secret, and you have justified my 
confidence, young man." 

** I would not have done such a thing for the 
world," replied the young oflficer ; " but may I 
ask, then, my dear Mr. Croyland, if you recog- 
nised me in the stage-coach 1 for it must be 
eighteen or nineteen years since you saw 
: me." 

" Don't call me Mr. Croyland," said the old 
gentleman, abruptly ; " call me Zachary, or Na- 
bob, or Misanthrope, or Bear, or anything but 
that. As to your question, I say no. I did not 
recognise you the least in the world. I saw in 
70ur face something like the faces of old friends, 
and I liked it on that account. But as for the 
rest of the matter, there's a little secret, my 
boy — a little bit of a puzzle. By one way or 
another — it matters not what — I had found out 
that Captain Osbom was my old friend Lay- 
ton's son, Jbut till I came here to day I had no 
notion that he was coloriel of the regiment, and 
a Knight of the Bath to boot, as your corporal 
fellow took care to inform me. I thought you 
had been going under a false name, perhaps, 
all this time, and fancied I should find Captain 
Osbom quite well known in the regiment. I 
had a shrewd notion, too, that you had sent for 
me to tell the secret ; but I was determined to 
let you explain yourself without helping you at 
all, for I'm a great deal fonder of men's actions 
than their words, Harry." 

" Is it fair to ask who told you who I was 1" 
asked Sir Henry Layton. " My friend Digby 
aas some—" 

" No, no," cried Mr. Croyland, " it wasn't 
that good, rash, rattle-pate, coxcomb of a fel- 
low, who is only fit to be caged with little Za- 
ra ; and then they may live together very well, 
liJte two monkeys in a showlnfx. No, he had 
nothing to do with it, though he has been busy 
enough since he came here, shooting partridg- 



es, and fighting young Radfords, and all that 
sort of thing." 

** Fighting young Radfords !" exclaimed Sir 
Henry Layton, suddenly grasping the sheath 
of his sword with his right hand. •* He should 
not have done that — at least without letting me 
know." 

" Why, he knew nothing about it himself," 
replied Mr. Croyland, " till the minute it took 
place. The young vagabond followed him to 
my house, when I civilly told my brother's pet 
that I didn't want to see him, and he walked 
away with your friend Digby just across the 
lawn in front of the house, where, after a few 
minutes of pleasant conversation, the baronet 
applies me a horsewhip, with considerable unc- 
tion and perseverance, to the shoulders of Rich- 
ard Radford, Esquire, junior, upon which out 
come the pinking-irons, and in the course of 
the scuflle Sir Edward receives a little hole in 
the shoulder, and Mr. Radford is disarmed and 
brought upon his knee, with a very unpleasant 
and ungentleman-like bump upon his forehead, 
bestowed, with hearty good-will, by the hilt of 
Master Digby's sword. Well, when he had got 
him I here, instead of quietly poking a hole 
through him, as any man of common sense 
would have done, your friend lets him get up 
again, and ride away, just as a man might be 
supposed to pinch a cobra that had bit him by 
the tail, and then say, * Walk oflT, my friend.' 
However, so stands the matter; and young 
Radford rode away, vowing all sorts of ven- 
geance. He'll have it, too, if he can get it, for 
he's as spiteful as a baboon ; so I hope you've 
caught him, as he was with these smuggling 
vagabonds, that's co'-^j'in." 

Sir Henry Layton bliook his head. " He has 
escaped, I am sorry to say," he replied : "how, 
I cannot divine, for I took means to catch him 
that I thought were infallible. All the roads 
through Harbourne Wood were guarded, but 
yet in that wood all trace of him was lost. He 
left his horse in the midst of it, and must have 
escaped by some of the by-paths." 

" He's concealed in my brother's house, for a 
hundred guineas !" cried Mr. Croyland. " Rob- 
ert's bewitched, to a certainty ; for nothing 
else but witchcraft could make a man take an 
owl for a cock pheasant. Oh yes ! there he is, 
snug in Harbourne House, depend upon it, feed- 
ing upon venison and turbot, and with a mag- 
num of claret and two bottles of port to keep 
bun comfortable — a drunken, beastly, vicious 
brute ! A cross between a wolf and a swine, 
and not without a touch of the fox either — 
though the first figure is the best ; for his fa- 
ther was the wolf, and his mother the sow, if 
all tales be true." 

" He cannot be in Harbourne House, I should 
think," replied the colonel, " for my Dragoons 
searched it, it seems, violating the laws a little, 
for they had no competent authority with them ; * 
and, besides, he would not have put himself 
within Digby's reach, I imagine." 

" Then he's up jn a tree, roosting in the daj 
like a bird of prey," rejoined Mr. Croyland, in 
his quick way. " Its very unlucky he has es- 
caped — very unlucky indeed." 

" At all events," answered the young officer, 
I " thus mucYv h'A^e vie %"aM\^^, uvy dear friend : 
\ he dare ivoX shov? Vv\TO%e\X vtv \)hv& ^«vxt>Xi ^«\ 
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years. He ;i^as seen by competent witnesses 
at the head of these smugglers, taking an act- 
ive parr with them in resistance to lawful au- 
thority. Blood has been shed, lives have been 
sacrificed, and a felony has been committed, so 
that if he is wise, and can manage it, he will 
get out of England. If he fail of escaping, or 
venture to show himself, he will grace the gal- 
lows, depend upon it.** 

" Heaven be praised !" cried Mr. Croyland. 
" Give me the first tidings when it is to happen, 
Harry, that I may order four horses and hire a 
window. I would not have him hanged with- 
out my seeing i-t for a hundred pounds." 

Sir Henry Layton smiled faintly, saying, 
** Those are sad sights, my dear sir, and we 
have too many of them in this county ; but 
you have not told me from whom you leceived 
intimation that Captain Osborn and Henry Os- 
bom Layton were the same person." 

" That's a secret — that's a secret, Hal," an- 
swered Mr. Croyland ; " so now tell me when 
you*l come. You'll be over to-night, I suppose, 
or have time and wisdom tamed the eagerness 
of love 1" 

"Oh no, my dear sir," answered Layton; 
" but I have still some business to settle here, 
and have promised to be in Hythe to-night. 
Before I go, however, I will ride over for an 
hour or two, for till I have seen that dear girl 
again, and have heard her feelings and her 
wishes from her own lips, my thoughts will be 
all in confusion. I shall be calmer and more 
reasonable afterward." 

** Much need !" answered Mr. Croyland. 
But now I must leave you. I shan't say a 
word about it all till you come, for preparing 
people's minds is all nonsense. It is only 
drawing them out upon the rack of expectation, 
which leaves them bruised and crushed, with 
no power to resist whatever is to come after- 
ward. But don't be long, Harry, for remember 
that delays are dangerous." 

Layton promised to set out as soon as one 
of his messei^jers, whom he expected every 
instant, had returned ; and going down with 
Mr. Croyland to the door of his carriage, he 
bade him adieu, and watched him as he drove 
away, gratifying the eyes of the people of 
Woodchurch with a view of bis fine person, as 
he stood uncovered at the door. In the mean 
time, Mr. Croyland took his way slowly back 
towards his own dwelling. 

What had happened there during his absence 
we shall see presently. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

All things have their several stages, and 
ofithout a knowledge of the preceding one, it is 
impossible to judge accurately of any event 
which is the immediate subject of our contem- 
plation. The life of every one, the history of 
the whole world that we inhabit, is but a regu- 
lar drama, with its scenes and acts, each de- 
pending for its interest upon that which pre- 
ceded. I therefore judge it necessary, before 
going on to detail the events which took place 
in " *• • « - 
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account of that which produced them. On the 
same eventful morning, then, of which we have 
spoken so much already, the inhabitants of Har* 
bourne House slept quietly during the little en- 
gagement between the smugglers and the Dra- 
goons, unaware that things of great importance 
to their little circle were passing at no great dis- 
tance. I have mentioned the inhabitants of 
Harbourne House, but perhaps it would have 
been more proper to have said the master, his 
family, and bis guest ; for a number of the ser- 
vants were up, the windows were opened, and 
the wind, setting from Woodchurch, brought 
the sound of fire-arms thence. The movement 
of the troops from the side of High Halden was 
also remarked by one of the housemaids and a 
footman, as the young lady was leaning out of 
one of the windows with the young gentleman 
by her side. 'In a minute or two after they per- 
ceived galloping across the country two or 
three parties of men on horseback, as if in flight 
and pursuit. Most of these took to the right 
or left, and were soon lost to the sight ; but at 
length one solitary horseman came on at a fu- 
rious speed towards Harbourne House, with a 
small Party of Dragoons following him direct 
at a couple of hundred yards' distance, while 
two or three of the soldiery were seen scattered 
away to the right, and a somewhat larger body 
appeared moving down at a quick pace to the 
left, as if to cut the fugitive ofl!* at Gallows 
Green. 

The horse of the single rider seemed tired 
and dirty, and he was himself without a hat ; 
but, nevertheless, they pushed on with such ra- 
pidity, that a few seconds from the time when 
they were first seen brought steed and horseman 
into the litile parish road which I have men- 
tioned as running 'in front of the house, and 
passing round the grounds into the wood. As 
the fugitive drew near, the maid exclaimed, 
with a sort of a half scream, " Why, Lord ha' 
mercy, Matthew, it's young Mr. Iladford !" 

*' To be sure it is," answered the footman ; 
"didn't you see that before, Betsy 1 There's 
a number of the Dragoons after him, too. He's 
been up to some of his tricks, I'll warrant." 

" Well, I hope he won't come in here, at all 
events," rejoined the maid, " for I shouldn't 
like it if we were to have any fighting in the 
house. 

" I shall go and shut the hall door," said the 
footman, dryly — ^Richard Radford not having 
ingratiated himself as much with the servants 
as he had done with their master. But this 
precaution was rendered unnecessary, for the 
young man showed no inclination to enter the 
house, but, passing along the road with the ra- 
pidity of an arrow, was soon lost in the wood 
without even looking up towards the house of Sir 
Robert Croyland. Several of the Dragoons 
followed him quickly, but two of them planted 
themselves at the comer of the road, and re- 
mained there immovable. 

The maid then observed that she thought it 
high time the gentlefolks should be called ; and 
she proceeded to execute her laudable purpose, 
taking care that tidings of what she had seen 
concerning Mr. Radford %\\^>\Vi. '^^ ^^\sv\«sss^- 
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whole house was soon afoot ; and Sir Robert 
was just out of his room in his dressing-gown, 
when three of the soldiers entered the mansion, 
expressing their determination to search it, and 
declaring their conviction that the smuggler 
whom they had been pursuing had taken refuge 
there. 

In vain Sir Robert Croyland remonstrated, 
and inquired if tbey had a warrant ; in vain the 
servants assured the Dragoons that no person 
had entered during the morning. The sergeant 
who was at their head persisted in asserting 
that the fugitive must have come in there, just 
when he was hid from his pursuers by the trees, 
assigning as a reason for this belief that they 
had found his horse turned loose not a hundred 
yards from the house. They accordingly pro- 
ceeded to execute their intention, meeting with 
no farther impediment till they reached the 
room of Sir Edward Digby, who, though he did 
not choose to interfere, not being on duty him- 
self, warned the sergeant that he must be care- 
ful of what he was doing, as it appeared that he 
had neither magistrate, warrant, nor Custom- 
house officer with him. 

The sergeant, however, who was a bold and 
resolute fellow, and, moreover, a little heated 
and excited by the pursuit, took the responsi- 
bility upon himself, saying that he was fully 
authorized by Mr. Birchett to follow, search 
for, and apprehend one Richard Radford, and 
that he had the colonePs orders too. Certainly 
not a nook or corner of Harbourne House did 
he leave unexamined before he retired, grum- 
bling and wondering at his want of success. 

Previous to his going, Sir Edward Digbv 
charged him with a message to the colonel, 
which proved as great ai> enigma to the soldier 
as the escape of Richard Radford. " Tell him," 
said the young baronet, "that I am ready to 
come down if he wa?*^ me, but that if he does 
not, I think I am o; t.2 as well where I am.'' 

The breakfast passed in that sort oi hurried 
and desultory conversation which such a dish 
of gossip as now poured in from all quarters 
usually produces, when served up at the morn- 
ing meal. Sir Robert Croyland, indeed, looked 
ill at ease, laughed and jested in an unnatural 
arid strained tone upon smugglers and smug- 
gling, and questioned every servant that came 
in for farther tidings. The reports that he thus 
received were as full of falsehood and exagger- 
ation as all such reports generally are. The 
property captured was said to be immense. 
Two or three hundred smugglers were men- 
tioned as having been taken, and a whole legion 
of them killed. Some had made confession, 
and clearly proved that the whole property was 
\f r. Radford's ; and some had fought to the 
last, and killed an incredible number of the 
soldiers. To believe the butler, who received 
his information from the hind, who had his from 
the shepherd, the man called the Major, before 
he died, had absolutely breakfasted on Dra- 
goons, as if they had been prawns; but all 
agreed that never had such a large body of con- 
traband traders been assembled before, or suf- 
fered such a disastrous defeat, in any of their 
expeditions. 

Sir Edward Digby gathered from the whole 
account that his friend had been fdlly success- 
^tU that the smugglers had fouf^hi fiercely, that 



blood had been shec .and that Richard RadforC 
aller having taken an active part in the affiraTf 
was now a fugitive, and, as the young* baronet 
faiicied, never to appear upon the stage again. 
But still Sir Robert Croyland did not seem by 
any means so well pleased as might have been 
wished ; and a dark and thoughtful cloud would 
frequently come over his heavy brow, while a 
slight twitching of his lip seemed to indicate 
that anxiety had as great a share in his feelings 
as mortification. 

Mrs. Barbara Croyland amused herself, as 
usual, by doing her best to tease every one 
around her, and by saying the most malapropos 
things in the world. She spoke with great 
commisseration of the '* poor smugglers :" every 
particle of her pity was bestowed upon them. 
She talked of the soldiers as if they had been 
the most fierce and sanguinary monsters in 
Europe, who had attacked, unprovoked, a party 
of poor men that were doing them no harm, 
till Zara's glowing cheek recalled to her mind 
that these very bloodthirsty Dragoons were Sir 
Edward Digby's companions and friends ; and 
then she made the compliment more pointed by 
apologizing to the young baronet, and assuring 
him that she did not think for a moment he 
would commit such acts. Her artillery was 
next turned against her brother ; and, in a 
pleasant tone of raillery, she joked him upon 
the subject of young Mr. Radford, and of the 
search the soldiers had made, looking with a 
meaning smile at Zara, and saying, " She dared 
say Sir Robert could tell where he was, if he 
liked." 

The baronet declared sharply and truly that 
he knew nothing about the young man ; but 
Mrs. Barbara shook her head, and nodded, and 
looked knowing, adding various agreeable in- 
sinuations of the same kind as before — all in 
the best humour possible — till Sir Robert Croy- 
land was put quite out of temper, and would 
have retorted violently, had he not known that 
to do so always rendered the matter ten times 
worse. Even poor Zara did not altogether es- 
cape ; but, a$> we are hurrying on to important 
events, we must pass over her share of inflic- 
tion. 

The conclusion of Mrs. Ou'-bara's field-day 
was perhaps the most signai a :>icvement of all. 
Breakfast had come to an end, tnoo^^ the meal 
had been somewhat protracted, and the party 
were just lingering out a few minutes before 
they rose, still talking on the subject of the 
skirmish of that morning, when the good lady 
thought fit to remark, *' Well, we may guess for 
ever ; but we shall soon know more about it, for 
I dare say we shall have Mr. Radford over here 
before an hour is gone, and he must know if the 
goods were his." 

This seemed to startle — nay, to alarm Sir 
Robert Croyland. He looked round with a 
sharp, quick turn of his head, and then rose at 
once, saying, " Well, whether he comes or not, 
I must go out and see about a good many things. 
Would you like to take a ride, Sir Edwsurd 
Digby, or what will you dol" . 

" Why, I think 1 must stay here for the pre- 
sent," replied the young baronet ; " I may have 
a summon^ unexpectedly,^ and ought not to be 
absent." 
\ ""WeW, you 'wiW excvjaft xaa, \ Vs^wjC «». 
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•wered his entertainer. *'I must leave my 
sister and Zara to amuse you for an hour or 
two, till I return.** 

Thus saying, and evidently in a great bustle, 
Sir Robert Croyland quitted the room and or- 
dered his horse. But just as the three whom 
he had led in the breakfast-room were saunter- 
ing quietly towards the library — Sir Edward 
Digby calculating by the way bow he might 
oest get rid of Mrs. Barbara, in order to enjoy 
the fair Zara*s company undisturbed — they came 
jpon the baronet at the moment when be was 
encountered by one of his servants bringing him 
some unpleasant intelligence. ** Please, Sir 
Robert," said the man, with a knowing wink 
of the eye, " all the horses are out." 

«<Out!" cried the baronet, with a look of 
fary and consternation. *' What do you mean 
by out, fellow V 

" Why, they were taken out of the stable last 
night, sir," replied the man. " I dare say you 
know where they went; and they have not 
come back again yet." 

«* Pray, have mine been taken also 1" de- 
manded Sir Edward Digby, very well under- 
standing what sort of an expedition Sir Robert 
Croyland*s horses had gone upon. 

**0h dear, no, sirT* answered the man; 
"your servant keeps the key of that stable him- 
self, sir." 

The young baronet instantly offered his host 
the use of one of his steeds, which was grate- 
fully accepted by Sir Robert Croyland, who, 
however, thought fit to enter into an exculpa- 
tion of himself, somewhat tedious withal, as- 
suring his guest that the hordes had been taken 
without his approbation or consent, and that he 
had no knowledge whatsoever of the transac- 
tion in which they were engaged. 

Sir Edward Digby professed himself quite 
convinced that such was the case, and, in order 
to relieve his host from the embarrassment 
which he seemed to feel, explained that he was 
already aware that the Kentish smugglers were 
in the habit of borrowing horses without the 
owner's consent. 

In our complicated state of society, however, 
everything hinges upon trifles. We have made 
the watch so fine that a grain of dust stops the 
whole movement, and the best-arranged plans 
are thrown out by the negligence, the absence, 
or the folly of a servant, a friend, or a messen- 
ger. Sir Edward Digby's groom could not be 
found for more than a quarter of an hour : 
when he was at length brought to light, the 
horse had to be saddled. An hour had now 
nearly elapsed since the master of the house 
had given orders for his owq horse to be brought 
round immediately: he was evidently uneasy 
at the delay, peevish, restless, uncomfortable ; 
and in the end^ he said he would mount at the 
back door, as it was the nearest and the most 
convenient. He even waited in the vestibule ; 
but suddenly he turned, walked through the 
double doors leading to the stable-yard, and 
said he heard the horse coming up. 

Mrs. Barbara Croyland bad, in the meantime, 
amused herself and her niece in the library, 
with the door open ; and sometimes she worked 
a paroquet in green, red, and white silk embroi- 
dery — a favourite occupation for ladies in her 
javenUe daya — and sometimes she gazed oat 
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of the window-, ur listened to the conversation 
of her brother and his guest in the vestibule. 
At the very moment, however, when Sir Ro* 
bert was making his exit by the doors between 
the principal part of the house and the offices, 
Mrs. Barbara called loudly afler him, " Brother 
Robert ! Brother Robert ! here is Mr. Radford 
coming." 

The baronet turned a deaf ear and shut the 
door. He would have locked it, too, if the 
evasion would not have then been too palpable. 
But Mrs. Barbara was resolved that he should 
know that Mr. Radford was coming ; and up 
she started, casting down half a dozen cards of 
silk. Zara tried to stop her, for she knew her 
father, and all the signs and indications of his 
humours ; but her efforts were in vain. Mrs. 
Barbara dashed past her, rushed through both 
doors, leaving them open behind her, and caught 
her brother'^ arms just as the horse, which he 
had thought fit to hear approach a little before 
it really did so, was led up slowly from the 
stables to the back door of the mansion. 

" Robert, here is Mr. Radford !" said Mrs. 
Barbara, aloud. "I knew you would like to see 
him." 

The baronet turned his head, and saw his 
worthy friend, through the open doors, just 
entering the vestibule. To the horror and sur- 
prise of his sister, he uttered a low but bitter 
curse, adding, in tones quite distinct enough to 
reach her ear, ** Woman, you have ruined me !" 

"Good gracious !" cried Mrs. Barbara ; " wcy. 
I thought — 

" Hush ! silence !" said Sir Robert Croyland, 
in a menacing tone ; " not another word, on 
your life;" and turning, he met Mr. Radford 
with the utmost suavity, but with a certain 
degree of restraint which he had not time to 
banish entirely from his manner. 

"Ah, Mr. Radford!" he exclaimed, shaking 
him, too, heartily by the hand, "I was just 
going out to inquire about some things of im- 
portance ; and he gazed at him with a look 
which he intended to be very significant of the 
inquiries he had proposed to institute. But his 
glance was hesitating and ill assured ; and Mr 
Radford replied, with the coolest and most self- 
possessed air possible, and with a firm, fixed 
gaze upon the baronet's countenance, 

"Indeed, Sir Robert!" he said; ''perhaps I 
can satisfy you upon some points ; but, at all 
events, I must speak with you for a few minutes 
before you go. Good-morning, Sir Edward 
Digby : have you had any sport in the field 1 I 
will not detain you a quarter of an hour, my 
good friend. We had better go into your little 
room." 

He led the way thither as he spoke, and Sir 
Robert Croyland followed with a slow and fal- 
tering step. He knew Richard Radford ; he 
knew what that calm and self-possessed manner 
meant. He was aware of the significance of 
courteous expressions and amicable terms i/om 
the man who called him his good friend ; and if 
there was a being upon earth on whose head 
Sir- Robert Croyland would have wished to 
stamp as on a viper's, it was the placid, benign 
personage who preceded him. 

They entered the room in wbLicKtVw^^^xssMiSs. 
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Sir Robert carefully shut the (Jo<ir behind him, 
trying, during the one moment that his back was 
tarned upon his uuwelcome guest, in compose 
bis agitated features into the expression of 
haught? and self-sufficient tranquillity which 
they usually wore. 

"Sit down, Radford," he said, "pray sit 
down, il* it be but for ten minutes ;" and he 
pointed to the armchair on the other side of the 
table. 

Mr. Radford sat down, and leaned his head 
upon bis hand, looking in the baronet's face with 
a scrutinizing gaze. If Sir Robert Croyland 
understood him well, he also understood Sir 
Robert Croyland, heart and mind — every cor- 
poreal fibre^very mental peculiarity. He saw 
clearly that his companion was terrified; he 
divined that he had wished to avoid him ; and 
the satisfaction that he felt at having caught 
4lim just as he was going out — at' having frus- 
trated his hope of escape, had a pleasant malice 
in it, which compensated for a part of all that 
he had suffered during that morning, as report 
after report reached him of the utter annihila- 
tion of his hopes of immense gain, the loss of a 
ruinous sum of money, and the danger and 
narrow escape of his son. He had not slept a 
wink during the whole of the preceding night, 
and he had passed the hours in a state of ner- 
vous anxiety which would have totally unman- 
ned many a strong-minded man when his first 
fears were realized. But Mr. Radford's mind 
was of a peculiar construction : apprehension 
he might feel, but never, by any chance, dis- 
couragement. All his pain was in anticipation, 
not in endurance. The moment a blow was 
fctruck, it was over : his thoughts turned to new 
resources ; and, in reconstructing schemes which 
had been overthrown, in framing new ones, or 
pursuing old ones which had slumbered, he 
instantly found comfort for the past. Thus he 
seemed as fresh, as resolute, as unabashed by 
fortune's late frowns as ever ; but there was a 
rankling bitterness, an eager, wolf-like energy 
in his heart, which sprung both from angry dis- 
appointment and from the desperate aspect of 
his present fortune ; and such feelings naturally 
communicated some portion of their acerbity to 
the expression of his countenance, which no 
effort could totally banish. 

He gazed upon Sir Robert Croyland, then, 
with a keen and inquiring look, not altogether 
untinged with that sort of pity which amounts 
to scorn ; and, after a momentary pause, he said, 
" Well, Croyland, you have heard all, I sup- 
pose !" 

"No, not all— not all, Radford," answered 
the baronet, hesitating ; " I was going out to 
inquire." 

" I can save you the trouble, then," replied 
Mr. Radford, dryly. " I am ruined— that is to 
say, in the two last ventures I have lost consi- 
derably more than a hundred thousand pounds." 

Sir Robert Croyland waved his head sadly, 
saying, "Terrible, terrible! but what can be 
done!" 

" Oh, several things," answered Mr. Radford, 
" and that is what I have come to speak to you 
about, because the first must rest with you, my 
excellent good friend." 

*'Bat where isyoar son, poor fellow 1" asked 
Ae Itaronet, eager to avoid, as long as possible. 



the point to which their conversation was tend 
ing. " They tell me he was wellnigb taken . 
and, after there has been blood shed, that would 
have been destruction. Do you know they came 
and searched this house for him ^" 

"No I had not heard of that, Croyland," re- 
plied Mr. Radford ; but he is near enough, well 
enough, and safe enough to marry your fair 
daughter." 

*; Ay, yes," answered Sir Robert ; ** that 
must be thought of, and — " 

"Oh dear, no," cried the other, interrupting 
him ; " it has been thought of enough already, 
Croyland — too much, perhaps ; now it must be 
done." 

" Well, I will go over to Edith at once," said 
the baronet, " and I will urge her by every in- 
ducement. I will tell her that it is her duty, 
that it is my will, and that she must and shall 
obey." 

Mr. Radford rose slowly off his seat, crossed 
over the rug to the place where Sir Robert 
Croyland was placed, and leaning his hand upon 
the arm of the other's chair, he bent down his 
head, saying in a low but very clear voice and 
perfectly distinct words, "Tell her her father's 
life depends upon it !" 

Sir Robert Croyland shrank from him as if 
an asp had approached his cheek, and he turned 
deadly pale. " No, Radford, no," he replied, in 
a faltering and depreciatory tone, " you cannot 
mean such a horrible thing. I will do all that 
I can to make her yield — I will, indeed — I will 
insist — I will — " 

" Sir Robert Croyland," said Mr. Radford, 
sternly and slowly, " I will have no more trifling. 
I have indulged you too long. Your daughter 
must be my son's wife before he quits this 
country — which must be the case for a time, till 
we can get this affair wiped out by our parlia- 
mentary influence. Her fortune must be his — 
she must be his wife, I say, before four days are 
over. Now, my good friend," he continned, 
falling back, in a degree, into his usual manner, 
which had generally a touch of sarcastic bitter- 
ness in it when addressing his present com- 
panion, " what means you may please to adopt 
to arrive at this desirable result I cannot tell ; 
but as the young lady has shown an aversion to 
the match, not very flattering to my son — " 

" Is it not his own fault 1" cried Sir Robert 
Croyland, roused to some degree of indignation 
and resistance : " has he ever, by word or deed, 
sought to remove that reluctance] Has be 
wooed her as woman always requires to be 
wooed. Has he not rather shown a preference 
to her sister — paid her all attention— courted, 
admired her 1" 

" Pity you suffered it. Sir Robert," answered 
Radford ; " but permit me, in your courtesy, to 
go on with what I was saying. As the young 
lady has shown this unfortunate reluctance, I 
anticipate no effect from your proposed use of 
parental authority. I believe your requests and 
your commands will be equally unavailing, and 
therefore, I say tell her her father's life de- 
pends upon it, for I will have no more trifling. 
Sir Robert — no more delay — no more hesitation. 
It must be settled at once — ^this very day. Be- 
fore midnight I must hear that she consents, oi 
— ^you understand ! and consent she will, if you 
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lierself obstinate, undutiful, careless of your 
wishes and commands, but I do not think that 
she vfould like to be the one to tie a halter 
round her father^s neck, or to bring what I think 
you gentlemen of heraldry and coat-armour call 
a cross-patonce into the family bearing — ha ! 
ha! ha! Do you Sir Robert 1" 

The unhappy gentleman to whom he spoke 
covered his eyes with his hand, but from be- 
neath his features could be seen working with 
the agitation of various emotions, in which rage, 
impotent though it might be, was not without 
its share. Suddenly, however, a gleam of hope 
seemed to shoot across his mind ; he withdrew 
his hand ; he looked up with some light in his 
eyes; "A thought has struck me, Radford,'* 
he said ; " Zara — we have talked of Zara — 
why not substitute her for Edith 1 Listen to 
me — listen to me. You have not heard all." 

Mr. Radford shook his head. '*It cannot 
ne done," he replied ; " it is quite out of the 
question." 

" Nay, but hear !*' exclaimed the baronet. 
'*Not so much out of the question as >ou 
think. Look at ^he whole circumstances, Rad- 
ford. The great obstacle with Edith is that un- 
fortunate engagement with young Layton. She 
looks upon herself as his wife ; she has told me 
so a thousand times ; and I doubt even the ef- 
fect of the terrible course which you urge upon 
me so cruelly." 

Mr. Radford's brow had grown exceedingly 
dark at the very mention of the name of Layton ; 
but he said nothing, and, as if to keep down the 
feelings that were swelling in his heart, set his 
teeth har4 k& his under lip. Sir Robert Croy- 
tand saw all these marks of anger, but went on : 
•* Now the case is different with Zara. Your 
son has sought ii3r, and evidently admires her, 
find she has shown herself by no means unfa- 
vourable towards him. Besides, I can do with 
her what I like. There is no such obstacle in 
her case ; and I could bend her to my will with 
a word — Yes, but heaV me out. I know what 
you would say ; she has no fortune ; all the 
land that I can dispose of is mortgaged to the 
full ; the rest goes to my brother if he survives 
me. True, all very true. But, Radford listen ; 
if I can induce my brother to give Zara the 
same fortune which Edith posseses — if this 
night I can bring it you under his own hand, 
that she shall have fifty thousand pounds — ^You 
shake your head ; you doubt that he will do it ; 
but I can tell you that he would willingly give 
it, to save Edith from your son. I am ready 
to pledge you my word that you shall have that 
engagement, under his own hand, this very 
night, or that Edith shall become your son's 
wife within four days. Let us cast aside all 
idle circumlocution. It is Edith's fortune for 
your son that you require. You can care nothing 
personally which of the two he marries. As for 
iiim. he evidently prefers Zara. She is also well 
inclined to him. I can — I am sure I can — 
offer you the same fortune with her. Why 
should you objjcct ?" 

Mr. Radford had resumed his seaf^, and with 
bis arms folded on his chest, and his head bent, 
bad remained in a listening posture. But no- 
thing that he heard seemed to produce any 

change in bi« countenance; and when Sir\8CT\beCLVio\XT*N«\\\tfwXx\i\vTv\\v^'a.^^^ 
Robert Croylaad had concluded he rose again, \ "We w\\\ Yi^ln^ «l ^V^^vaX \sr«^^^%^«s^ ^5»»- 



took a step towards him, and replied, through 
his shut teeth, " You aie mistaken, Sir Robert 
Croyland : it is not fortune alone I seek it is 
revenge ! There, ask me no questions ; I have 
told you my determination. Your daughter 
Edith shall be my son's wife within four days, 
or Maidstone jail, trial, and execution shall b^ 
your lot. The haughty family of Croyland shall 
bear the stain of felony upon them to the last 
generation ; and your daughter shall know-*-for 
if you do not. tell her. I will — that it is her ob- 
stinacy which sends her father to the gallows. 
No more trifling — no more nonsense ! Act, sir, 
as you think fit ; but remember, that the words 
once passed my lips can never be recalled : that 
the secret I have kept buried for so many years 
shall to-morrow morning be published to the 
whole world, if to-night you do not bring me 
your daughter's consent to what I demand. I 
am using no vain threats. Sir Robert Croy- 
land," he continue^, resuming a somewhat 
softened tone, ** and I do not urge you to this 
without some degree of regret. You have been 
very kind and friendly ; you have done me good 
service on several occasions, and it will be with 
great regret that I become the instrument ot 
your destruction. But still, every man has a 
conscience of some kind — even I am occasion- 
ally troubled with qualms; and I frequently 
reproach myself for concealing what I am bound 
to reveal. It is a pity this marriage was not 
concluded long ago, for then, connected with 
you by the closest ties, I should have felt my- 
self more justified in holding my tongue. Now, 
however, it is absolutely necessary that youi' 
daughter Edith should become my son's wife. 
I have pointed out the means which I. think will 
soonest bring it to bear ; and if you do not use 
them, you must abide the consequences. But 
mark me ! no attempt at delay, no prevarica- 
tion, no iiesitation ! a clear positive, distinct 
answer this night by twelve o'clock, or you are 
lost !" 

Sir Robert Croyland had leaned his arms 
upon the table, and pressed his eyes upon his 
arms. His whole frame shook with emotion, 
and the softer and seemingly moi& Vindly words 
of the man before him, were even bitterer to him 
than the harsher and the fiercer. Though he 
did not see his face, he knew that there was far 
more sarcasm than tenderness in them. He 
had been his slave — his tool, for years : his tool, 
through the basest and most unmanly of human 
passions — fear ; and he felt not only that he was 
despised, but at that moinent Radford was 
revelling in contempt. He could have got up 
and stabbed him where he stood, for he was 
naturally a passionate and violent man ; but fear 
had still the dominion ; and, afler a bitter 
struggle with himself, he conquered his anger, 
and gave himself up to the thought of meeting 
the circumstances in which he was placed as best 
he might. He was silent for several moments, 
however, after Mr. Radford had ceased speak- 
ing, and then looking up with an anxious eye 
and quivering lip, he said, " But how is it pos- 
sible, Radford, that the marriage should take 
place in four days! The bans could not be 
published ; and even if you got a license^ ^oas. 
son could TV^iX. ^L^V^^"^ ^^ q3ox«<5vx'«>8^^^^ ^Jw* 
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iHend,' answered Mr. Radford, with a con- 
temptuous smile. " Do not trouble yourself 
about that. You will have quite enough to do 
with your daughter, T should imagine, without 
ar 3 )ying yourself with other things. As to my 
sc I, I will manage his part of the affair ; and he 
c.'-3 marry your daughter in your drawing-room, 
i>f came, at an hour when there will be no eager 
efes abroad. Money can do all things ; and a 
special license is not so very expensive but that 
I can afford it still. My drawing-j-oom will be 
b3st, for then we shall be all secure." 

"But, Radford— Radford !" said Sir Robert 
Croyland, "if I do— if I bring Edith at the 
time appointed — if she become your son's wife 
yda will give me up that paper — that fatal depo- 
sition t" 

" Oh yes, assuredly," replied Mr. Radford, 
with an insulting smile ; " I can hand it over to 
yon as part of the marriage settlement. You 
need not be the least afraid * and now I think I 
must go, for I have business to settle as well as 
you." 

"Stay — stay a moment, Radford," said the 
baronet rising and coming nearer to him. " You 
spoke of revenge just now — what is it that you 
mean 1" 

" I told you to ask no questions," answered 
the other sharply. 

" But at least tell me if it is on me or mine 
that you seek revenge !" exclaimed Sir Robert 
Croyfand. " I am unconscious of ever having 
injured or offended you in any way." 

" Oh dear, no," replied Mr. Radford. " You 
have nothing to do with it — no, nor your daugh- 
ter either, though she deserves a little punish- 
ment for lier ill treatment to my son. No, but 
there is one on whom I will have revenge — deep 
and bitter revenge, too ! But that is my affair ; 
and I do not choose to say more. You have 
heard my resolutions, and you know me well 
enough to be sure that I will keep my word. 
So now go to your daughter, and manage the 
matter as you judge best ; but if you will take 
my advice, you will simply ask her consent, and 
make her fully aware that her father's life de- 
pends upon it ; and now good-by, my dear friend. 
Good luck attend you on your errand for I would 
a great deal rather not have any hand in bring- 
ing you where destiny seems inclined to lead 
you very soon." 

Thus saying, he turned and left the room ; 
and Sir Robert Croyland remained musing for 
several minutes, his thoughts first resting upon 
the last part of their conversation. " Revenge !" 
he said ; " he must mean my brother ; and it 
will be bitter enough to him to see Edith married 
to this youth. Bitter enough to me too ; but it 
must be done — it must be done !" 

He pressed his hand upon his heart, and then 

went out to mount his horse ; but, pausing in 

the vestibule, ho told the butler to bring him a 

glass of brandy. The man hastened to obey, for 

his master's face was as pale as death, and he 

thought that Sir Robert was going to faint. But 

when the baronet had swallowed the stimulating 

liquor, he walked to the back door with a quick 

and tolerably steady step, mounted, and rode 

fiway alone. 

.Before I foUow ^im, though anxious to do so 

ju? quickly as passible^ I oMst say a <'ew words 

ip^r^^rd to Mr. Rstdfbrd'8 jcouree. Alter he 



had reached the parish road I have mentioned— 
on which one or two Dragoons were still visible; 
slowly patrolling round Harbourne Wood — ^the 
man who had exercised so terrible an influence 
upon poor Sir Robert Croyland turned his horse's 
head upon the path which led straight through 
the trees towards the cottage of Widow Clare. 
His face was still dark and cloudy ; and, trnsting 
to the care and sure-footedness of his beast, he 
went on with a loose rein and' his eyes ben; 
down towards the saddle-bow, evidently im 
mersed* in deep thought. When he had got 
about two thirds across the wood, he started 
and turned round his head, for there was the 
sound of a horse's feet behind, and he instantly 
perceived a Dragoon following him, and appar- 
ently keeping him in sight. Mr. Radford rode 
on, however, till he came out not far from the 
gate of Mrs. Clare's garden, when he saw an- 
other soldier riding slowly round the wood. 
With a careless air, however, and as if he 
scarcely perceived these circumstances, he dis- 
mounted buckled the rein of his bridle slowljf 
over the palings of the garden, and went into 
the cottage, closing the door after him. He 
found the widow and her daughter bnsily employ- 
ed with the needle, making somewhat smarter 
clothes than those they wore on ordinary occa- 
sions. It was poor Kate's bridal finery. 

Mrs. Clare instantly rose, and dropped a low 
courtesy to Mr. Radford, who had of late years 
frequently visited her cottage, and occasionally 
contributed a little to her comfort, in a kindly 
and judicious manner. Sometimes he had sent 
her down a load of wood, to keep the bouse 
warm ; sometimes he had given her a large roll 
of woollen cloth, a new gown for her daughter 
or herself, or a little present of money. But 
Mr. Radford had his object — he always had. 

"Well, Mrs. Clare ?" said Mr. Radford, in 
as easy and quiet a tone as if nothing had hap- 
pened to agitate his mind or derange his plans ; 
" so my pretty little friend Kate is going to be 
married to worthy Jack Harding, I find." 

Kate blushed and held down her head, and 
Mrs. Clare assented with a faint smile. 

"There has been a bad business of it this 
morning, though," said Mr. Radford, looking in 
Mrs. Clare's face ; " I dare say you've heard aM 
about it over there, in the valley by Woodchurob 
and Redbrook street." 

Mrs. Clare looked alarmed, a?d Kate forgot 
her timidity, and exclaimed, " Oh ! is he safet" 

" Oh yes, my dear," answered Mr. Radford, 
in a kindly tone ; " you need not alarm yoursell 
— he was not in it at all. I don't say he had 
no share in running the goods, for that is pretty 
well known, I believe ; and he did his part ol 
the work well ; but the poor fellows who were 
bringing up the things, by some folly or mistake, 
I do not know which, got in among the Dra* 
goons, were attacked, and nearly cut to pieces.' 

"Ay, then, that is what the soldiers arp 
hanging about here for," said Mrs. Clare. 

" It is a sad affair for me indeed !" continued 
Mr. Radford, thoughtfully. 

" I am truly sorry to hear that, sir !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Clare, " for you have been always 
very kind to me." 

"Well, my good lad/," replied her visiter 
. " petViapa "yow mwj no-w 'vi% ^^\e lo do me a kind- 
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you tbe truth, my son was in this affray. He 
biadie his escape when he found that they could 
not hold their ground, and it is for him that the 
soldiers are now looking — at least 1 suspect so. 
Perhaps you may be able to give a little help, 
if he should be concealed about hereV 

" That I will," said Widow Clare, " if it cost 
me one of my hands !" 

"Oh, there will be no danger!" answered 
Mr. Radford;***! only wish you, in case he 
should be lying where I think he is, to take care 
that he has food till he can get away. It might 
be better for Kate, here, to go rather than your- 
self; or one could do it at one time, and tbe 
other at another. With a basket on her arm, 
and a few eggs at the top, Kate could trip 
across the wood as if she were going to Har- 
bourne House. You could boil the eggs hard, 
you know, and put some bread and other things 
underneath. Then, at the place where I sup- 
pose he is, she could quietly put down tbe bas- 
ket and walk on.'* 

** But you must tell me where he is, sir," 
answered Mrs. Clare. 

** Certainly," replied Mr. Radford : ** that is 
to say, I can tell you where I think he is. 
Then, when she gets near it, she can look round 
to see if there's any one watching, and if she 
sees no one, can say aloud, * Do you want any- 
thing V If he's there he'll answer ; and should 
he send any message to me, one of you must 
bring it up. I shan't forget to repay you for 
your trouble." 

" Oh dear, sir, it isn't for that," said Mrs. 
Clare : *' Kate and I will both be very glad, in- 
deed, to show our gratitude for your kindness. 
It is seldom poor people have the opportunity ; 
and I am sure, after good Sir Robert Croyland, 
we owe more to you than to anybody." 

** Sir Robert has been kind to you, I believe, 
Mrs. Clare !" replied Mr. Radford, with a pecu- 
liar expression of countenance. •* Well he may 
be ! He has not always been so kind to you 
and yours." 

"Pray, sir, do not say a word against Sir 
Robert!" answered the widow ; *♦ though he 
sometimes used to speak rather cross and angrily 
in former times, yet since my poor husband's 
death, nothing could be more kind than he has 
been. J owe him everything, sir." 

** Ay, it's all very well, Mrs. Clare," replied 
Mr. Radford, shaking his head with a doubtful 
smile, " it's all very well ! However, I do not 
intend to say a word against Sir Robert Croy- 
land. He's my very good friend, you know ; 
and it's all very well. Now let us talk about 
the place where you or Kate are to go ; but, 
above all things, remember that you must not 
utter a word about it to any one, either now or 
hereafter, for it might be the ruin of us all if you 
did." 

*'0h no — not for the world, sir!" answered 
Mrs. Clare ; ** I know such places are not to be 
talked about ; and nobody shall ever hear any- 
thing about it from us." 

** Well, then,'* continued Mr. Radford, ** you 
know the way up to Harbourne House, through 
the gardens. There's the little path to the 
ight ; and then, half way up that, there's one 
to the left, which brings you to the back of the 
stables. It goes between two sandy banks, 
rou may reooUe t ; and there'a t little pond 






with a willow growing over it, and some bushes 
at the back of the willow. Well, just behind 
these bushes, there is a deep hole in the bank, 
high enough to let a man stand upright in when 
he gets a little way down. It would make a 
famous hide if there were a better horse-path 
up to it, and sometimes it has been used for 
small things such as a man can carry on his 
back. Now, from what I have heard, my boy 
Richard must be in there; for his horse was 
found, it seems, not above two x)r three hun- 
dred yards from the house, broken-knee'd and 
knocked-up. If any one should follow you as 
you go, and make inquiries, you must say that 
you are going to the house, for there is a door 
there in the wall of the stable-yard, though that 
path is seldom, if ever, used now ; but if there 
be nobody by, you can just set down the basket 
by the stump of the willow, and ask if he wants 
anything more. If he doesn't answer, speak 
again, and try at all events to find out whether 
he's there or not, so that I may hear." 

** Oh, I know the place quite well !" said Mrs. 
Clare. ** My poor husband used to get gravel 
there. But when do you think I had better go, 
sir ? for if the Dragoons are still lingering about, 
a thousand to one but they follow me, and, 
more likely still, may follow Kate ; so I shall go 
myself to-night, at all events." 

** You had better wait till it is duskish," an- 
swered Mr. Radford, ** and then they'll soon 
lose sight of you among the trees, for they can't 
go up there on horseback, and if they stop to 
dismount you can easily get out of their way. 
Let me have any message you may get from 
Richard ; and don't forget, either, if Harding 
comes up here, to tell him I want to speak 
with him very much. He'll be sorry enough 
for this affair when he hears of it, for the loss i^ 
dreadful !" 

** I'm sure he will, sir," said Kate Clare ; 
**for he was talking about something that he 
had to do, and said it would half kill him if he 
did not get it done safely." 

" Ay, he's a very good fellow," answered Mr 
Radford, " and you shall have a wedding-go wu 
from me, Kate. Look out of the window, 
there's a good girl, and see if any of those Dra- 
goons are about." 

Kate did as he bade her, and replied in the 
negative ; and Mr. Radford, after giving a few 
more directions, mounted his horse and rode 
away, muttering as he went, '*Ay, Master 
Harding, I have a strong suspicion of you, and 
I will soon satisfy myself. They must have had 
good information, which none could give but 
you, I think; so look to yourself, my friend. 
No man ever injured me yet who had not cause 
to repent it." 

Mr. Radford forgot that he no longer pos- 
sessed such extensive means of injuring others 
as he had formerly done, but the bitter will was 
as strong as ever. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The house, of Mr. Zachary Croyland was. w»v 
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natarally a man of fine taste — though some- 
what singular in his likings and dislikings, as 
well in matters of art as in his friendships, and 
vehement in favour of particular schools and 
in abhorrence of others— his dwelling was fit- 
ted up with all that could refresh the eye or 
improve the mind. A very extensive and well- 
chosen library covered the walls of one room, 
in which were also several choice pieces of 
sculpture ; and his drawing-room was orna- 
mented with a valuable collection of small pic- 
lures, into which not one single Dutch piece 
was admitted. He' was accustomed to say, 
when any connoisseur objected to the total ex- 
clusion of a very fine school, " Don't mention 
it— don't mention it ; I hate it in all its branch- 
es and all its styles. I have pictures for my 
6wn satisfaction, not because they are worth a 
thousand pounds apiece. I hate to see men 
represented as like beasts as possible, or to re- 
fresh my eyes with swamps and canals, or, in 
the climate of England — which is dull enough 
of all conscience — to exhilarate myself with 
the view of a frozen pond and fields, as flat as 
a plate, covered with snow, while half a dozen 
boors in red nightcaps and red noses are skating 
away in ten pairs of breeches, looking, in point 
of shape, exactly like hogs set upon their hind 
legs. It's all very true the artist may have 
shown great talent, but that only shows him to 
be the greater foul for wasting his talents upon 
such subjects." 

His collection, therefore, consisted almost en- 
tirely of the Italian schools, with a few Flem- 
ish, a few English; and one or two exquisite 
Spanish pictures. He had two good Murillos 
and a Velasquez, one or two fine Vandykes, 
and four sketches by Reubens of larger pic- 
tures: but he had numerous landscapes, and 
several very beautiful small paintings of the 
Bolognese school, though that on which he 
prided himself the most was an exquisite Cor- 
reggio. 

It was in this room that he left his niece 
Edith when be set out for Woodchurch ; and 
as she sat — with her arm fallen somewhat list- 
lessly over the back of the low sofa, the light 
coming in from the window strong upon her 
left cheek, and the rest in shade, with her rich 
colouring and her fine features, the high-toned 
expression of soul upon her brow, and the won- 
derful grace of her whole form and attitude — 
she would have made a fine study for any of 
those dead artists whose works lived around 
her. 

She heard tne wheels of the carriage roll 
away, but she gave no thought to the question 
of whither her uncle had gone, or why he took 
her not with him, as he usually did. She was 
glad of it, in fact ; and people seldom reason 
upon that with which they are well pleased. 
Her whole mind was directed to her own sit- 
uation, and to the feelings which the few words 
of conversation she had had with her sister 
had aroused. She thought of him she loved 
with the intense, eager longing to behold him 
once more — but once, if so it must be — which 
perhaps only a woman's heart can fully know. 
To be near him, to hear him speak, to trace 
' iJie features she had Joved, to mark the traces 
of Timers hand, and the lines that care and 
snjr/ety, and disappointment and regret, she 



knew must be busily working — oh, what i 
boon it would be ! Then her mind ran on, lea 
by the light hand of Hope, along the narrow 
bridge of association, to ask herself, if it would 
be such delight to see him and to bear him 
speak, what would it be to soothe, to comfort, 
to give him back to joy and peace ! 

The dream was too bright to last, and it soon 
faded. He was near her, and yet he did not 
come ; he was in the same land — in the same 
district ; he had gazed up to the house where 
she dwelt ; if he had asked whose it was, the 
familiar name — the name once so dear — must 
have sounded in his ear, and yet he did not 
come. A few minuses of time, a few steps of 
his horse, would have brought him to where 
she was, but he had turned away — and Edith's 
eyes filled with tears. 

She rose and wiped them off, saying, "I 
will think of something else ;" and she went 
up and gazed at a picture. It was a Salvator 
Rosa — a fine painting, though not by one of 
the finest masters. There was a rocky scene 
in front, with trees waving in the wind of a 
fierce storm, while two travellers stood beneath 
a bank and a WTithing beech-tree, scarcely 
seeming to find shelter even there from the 
large gray streams of rain that swept acrosd 
the foreground. But, withal, in the distance 
were seen some majestic old towers and col- 
umns, with a gleam of golden light upon the 
edge of the sky ; and Hope, never wearying ol 
her kindly offices, whispered to Edith's heart, 
** In life, as in that picture, there may be sun- 
shine behind the storm." 

Poor Edith was right willing to listen, and 
she gave herself up to the gentle guide. " Per- 
haps," she thought, '^ his duty might not admit 
of his coming, or perhaps he might not know 
how he would be received. My father's angei 
would be sure to follow such a step. He might 
think that insult — injury, would be added. He 
might imagine, even, that I am changed ;" and 
she shook her bead sadly. " Yet why should 
be not," she continued, ^' if I sit here and think 
so of him 1 Who can tell what people may 
have said? Who can tell, even, what false- 
hoods may have been spread 1 Perhaps he's 
even now thinking of me — perhaps he has come 
into this part of the country to make inquiries 
— to see with his own eyes — ^to satisfy him- 
self. Oh, it must be so — it must be so !" she 
cried, giving herself up again to the lurigbt 
dream. " Ay, and this Sir Edward Digby, too, 
he is his dear friend, his companion ; may he 
not have sent him down to investigate and 
judge 1 I thought it strange at the time that 
this young officer should write to inquire after 
my fathei's family, and then instantly accept 
an invitation ; and I marked how he gazed at 
that wretched young man and his unworthy 
father. Perhaps he will tell Zara more, and I 
shall hear when I return. Perhaps he has told 
her more already. Indeed, it is very probaUe, 
for they had a long ride together yesterday ," 
and poor Edith began to feel as anxious to go 
back to her father's house as she had been glad 
to quit it. Yet she saw no way how this could 
be accomplished before the period allotted foi 
her stay was at an end, and she determined to 
have recouTBe to %. \\X\.\e ^Vav\\& ^x\.^ ^vid ask 
1 Mr. Cxo^\au^ lo \.2iiia Y^et o^^^ X» ^^t\w^va«». 
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ou the following morning, with the ostensible 
purpose of looking for some article of apparel 
fell behind, but, in truth, to obtain a few min- 
utes' conversation with her sister. 

There are times in the life of ahnost every 
one — at least, of every one of feeling and intel- 
ect — ^when it seems as if we could meditate 
forever : when, without motion or change, the 
spirit within the earthly tabernacle could pause 
and ponder over deep subjects of contetnpla- 
tion for hour after hour, with the doors and 
windows of the senses shut, and without any 
communication with external things. The 
matter before us may be any of the strange and 
perplexing relations of man's mysterious being, 
or it may be some obscure circumstance of our 
own fate — some period of uncertainty and ex- 
pectation — some of those Egyptian darknesses 
which from time to time come over the future, 
and which we gaze on half in terror, half in 
hope, discovering nothjng, yet speculating still. 
The latter was the case at that moment with 
Edith Croyland ; and, as she revolved every 
separate point of her situation, it seemed as if 
fresh wells of thought sprung up to flow on in- 
terminably. 

She had continued thus during more than half 
an hour after her uncle's departure, when she 
heard a horse stop before the door of the house, 
and her heart beat,though she knew not where- 
fore. Her lover might have come at length, 
indeed ; but if that dream crossed -her mind, it 
was soon swept away, for the next instant she 
heard her father's voice, first inquiring for her- 
self, and then asking, in a lower tone, if his 
brother was within. If Edith had felt hope be- 
fore, she now felt apprehension, for during sev- 
eral years no private conversation had taken 
place between her father and herself without 
bringing with it grief and anxiety, harsh words 
spoken, and answers painful for a child to give. 

It seldom happens that iear does not go be- 
yond reality, but such was not the case in the 
present instance, for Edith Croyland had to un- 
dergo far more than she expected. Her father 
entered the room where she sat with a slow 
step and a stern and determined look. His 
face was very pale, too ; his lips themselves 
seemed bloodless, and the terrible^ emotions 
which- were in his heart showed themselves 
upon his countenance by many an intelligible 
but indescribable sign. As soon as Edith saw 
him, she thought, ** He has heard of Henry's 
return to this country: it is that which has 
brought him ;" and she nerved her heart for a 
new struggle ; but still she could scarcely pre- 
vent her limbs from shaking as she rose and 
advanced to meet her parent. 

Sir Robert Croyland drew her to him, and 
kissed her tenderly enough, for, in truth, he 
loved her very dearly; and then he led her 
back to the sofa, and seated himself beside her. 

"How low these abominable contrivances 
are," he said ; " I do wish that Zachary would 
have some sofas that people can sit upon with 
comfort, instead of these beastly things, only 
fit for a Turkish harem or a dog-kennel." 

Edith made no reply, for she waited in dread 

of what was to follow, and could not speak of 

trifles. But her father presently went on, %9,y* 

ing, "So my brother is out, and not likely to 

icturn for an boar or two 1 Well, I am glad of 



it, Edith, for I came over to speak with ycu on 
matters of much oioment." 

Still Edith was silent, for she durst not trust 
her voice with any reply. She feared that her 
courage would give way 9* the first words, and 
that .she should burst into tears, when she felt 
sure that all the resolution she could command 
would be required to bear her safely through. 
She trusted, indeed, that, as she had often 
found before, her spirit would rise with the 
occasion, and that she should find powers of 
resistance within her in the time of need 
though she shrunk from the contemplation of 
what was to come. 

" I have delayed long, Edith," continued Sir 
Robert Croyland, after a pause, " to press you 
upon a subject in regard to which it is now ab- 
solutely necessary you should come to a de- 
cision — ^too long, indeed ; but I have been ac- 
tuated by a regard for your feelings, and you 
owe me something for my forbearance. There 
can now, however, be no farther delay. You 
will easily understand that I mean your mar- 
riage with Richard Radford." 

Edith raised her eyes to her father's face, 
and, after a strong eflbrt, replied, " My decis- 
ion, my dear father, has, as you know, been 
long made. I cannot, and I will not, marr}' 
him — nothing on earth shall ever induce me !'• 

"Do not say that, Edith," answered Sir 
Robert Croyland, with a bitter smile, " for ] 
could utter words which, if I know you right 
ly, would make you glad and eager to give him 
your hand, even though you broke your heart 
in so doing. But, before I speak those things 
which will plant a wound in your bosom for 
life that nothing can heal or assuage, I will try 
every other means. I request you — I entreat 
you — I command you to marry him ! By every 
duty that you owe me — ^by all the aflfection that 
a child ought to feel for a father, I beseech you 
to do so, if you would save me from destruc- 
tion and despair!" 

" I cannot ! I cannot !" said Edith, clasping 
her hands. " Oh ! why should you drive me to 
such painful disobedience 1 In the first place, 
can I promise to love a man that I hate — to 
honour and obey one whom I despise, and 
whose commands can never be for good 1 But 
still more, my father — ^you must hear me out, 
for you force me to speak — ^you force me to 
tear open old wounds, to go back to times long 
past, and to recur to things bitter to you and 
to me. I cannot marry him, as I told you once 
before, for I hold myself to be the wife of an- 
other." 

" Folly and nonsense !" cried Sir Robert 
Croyland, angrily ; " you are neither his wife, 
nor he your husband. What ! the wife of a 
man who has never sought you for years 1 who 
has cast you ofF— abandoned you — made no 
inquiry for youl The marriage was a farce. 
You read a ceremony which you had no right 
to read — ^you took vows which you had no 
power to take. The law of the land pronounces 
all such engagements mere pieces of empty 
foolery !" 

" But the law of God," replied Edith, " tells 
us to keep vows that we ba.^^ ^v»R.^\siaAa. '^l^ 
those \ovja \ ^i^fe^Qto^x.^ ^\^x^Rsss»^^&8w'^^xQfc 
and smcexe \vew\., ^tx«^ ^qVOj.^^^ x^™ \^ 
aiidtYveawsiefeeYffi^^^^^^^^^^'^^^- ^ "^ 
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wrong my father, I know I did wrong, and 
Henry did wrong loo ; but by what we have 
done we must abide ; and I dare not, I cannot 
^e the wife of another." 

" But I tell you you shall !" exclaimed her 
'ather, vehemently. " I will compel you to be 
H) ; I will overrule this obstinate folly, and make 
fou obedient, whether you choose it or not." 

"Nay, nay, not so!" cried Edith. "You 
could not do, you would not attempt so cruel a 
thing !" 

"I will, so help me Heaven !" exclaimed Sir 
Robert Croyland. 

"Then, thank Heaven," answered his daugh- 
ter, in a low but solemn voice, " it is impossi- 
ble ! In this country there is no clergyman 
who would perform the ceremony contrary to 
my expressed dissent. If I break the vows 
that I have taken, it must be my own voluntary 
act, for there is not any force that can compel 
me so to do ; and I call Heaven to witness that, 
even if you were to drag me to the altar, I 
would say No to the last." 

"Rash, mad, unfeeling girl !" cried her father, 
starting up, and gazing upon her with a look in 
which rage, and disappointment, and perplexity 
were all mingled. 

He stood before her for a moment in silence, 
md then strode vehemently backward and for- 
waxd in the room, With his right hand contract- 
ng and expanding, as if grasping at something. 
» It must be done !" he said, at length, pressing 
uis hand upon his brow ; " it must be done !" 
<ind then he recommenced his silent walk, with 
tie shadows of many 'emotions coming over his 
(\)untenance. 

When he returned to Edith's side again, the 
manner and the aspect of Sir Robert Croyland 
were both changed. There was an expression 
of deep sorrow upon his countenance, of much 
agitation, but considerable tenderness ; and, to 
bis daughter's surprise, he took her hand in 
his, and pressed it affectionately. 

" Edith," he said, after a short interval of 
silence, " I have commanded, I have insisted, 
f have threatened, but all in vain ; yet in so 
doing I have had in view to spare you even 
greater pain than could be occasioned by a 
father's sternness. My very love for you, my 
child, made me seem wanting in love But 
now 1 must inflict the greater pain. You re- 
quire, it seems, inducements stronger than 
obedience to a father's earnest commands, and 
you shall have them, however terrible for me 
to speak and you to hear. I will tell you all, 
and leave you to judge." 

Edith gazed at him in surprise and terror. 
'* Oh, do not — do not, sir !" she said ; " do not 
try to break my heart, and put my duty to you 
in opposition to the fulfilment of a most sacred 
vow — in opposition to all the dictates of my 
own heart and my own conscience." 

" Edith, it must be done," replied Sir Robert 
Croyland. " I have urged you to a marriage 
with young Richard Radford. I now tell you 
solemnly that your father's life depends up- 
on it." 

Edith clasped her hands wildly together, and 

gazed foi a moment in his face without a word, 

almost a upiHed with horror. But Sir Robert 

Croyland Und deceived her, or attempted to de- 

:e/re be^ on the very same subject they were 



now discussing, more than once already. 8h» 
knew it, and of course she doubted ; for those 
who have been once false are never fully be- 
lieved — those who have been once deceived 
are always suspicious of those who have de- 
ceived them, even when they speak the truth. 
As thought and reflection came back after the 
first shock, Edith found much cause to doubt : 
she could not see how such a thing was possi- 
ble — ^how her refusal of Richard Radford could 
affect her father's life ; and she replied, after » 
time, in a hesitating tone, " How can that be \ 
I do not understand it. I do not see how—" 

" I will tell you," replied Sir Robert Croy- 
land, in a low and peculiarly quiet voice, whicli 
had something fearful in it to his daughter's ear. 
" It is a long story, Edith, but you must hear it 
all, my child. You shall be your father's con- 
fidant — his only one. You shall share the se- 
cret, dreadful as it is, which has imbittered his 
whole existence, rendered his days terrible, his 
nights sleepless, his bed a couch of fire." 

Edith trembled in every limb ; and Sir Rob- 
ert, rising, crossed over and opened the dooi 
of the drawing-room to see- that there were 
ncae of the servants near it. Then closing it 
L<,ain, he returned to her side, and proceeded, 
holding her hand in his : " You must have re- 
marked,'* he said, " and perhaps often wonder- 
ed, my dear child, that Mr. Radford, a man 
greatly below myself in station, whose man- 
ners are repulsive and disagreeable, whose 
practices I condemn and reprobate, whose no- 
tions and principles I abhor, has exercised over 
me for many years an influence which no other 
person possesses ; that he has induced me tn 
do many things which my better sense and 
better feelings disapproved ; that he has evet 
led me to consent that my best-loved daughtei 
should become the wife of his son, and to srge 
her to be so at the expense of all her feelings. 
You have seen all this, Edith, and wondered : 
is it not so 1" 

" I have, indeed," murmured Edith. " 1 
have been by no means able to account for it." 

" Such will not be the case much longer, 
Edith," replied Sir Robert Croyland. "I am 
making my confession, my dear child, and you 
shall hear^all. I must recur, too, to the story 
of young Layton. You know well that I liked 
and esteemed him ; and although I was offend- 
ed, as I justly might he, at his conduct towards 
yourself, and thought fit to show that I disap- 
proved, yet at first, and from the first, I deter 
mined, if I saw the attachment continue, an(' 
prove real and sincere, to sacrifice all feelings 
of pride and all considerations of fortune, auL 
when you were of a fit age, to confirm the idle 
ceremony which had passed between you by a 
real and lawful marriage." 

" Oh, that was kind and generous of you, m> 
dear father. What could make you change so 
suddenly and fatally 1 You must have seen 
that the attachment was true and lasting ; you 
must have known that Henry w^as in every way 
calculated to make your daughter happy." 

"You shall hear, Edith — you shall hear,' 
replied her father. "Very shortly after the 
event of which I have spoken, another occur* 
red, of a dark and terrible character, only 
known lo myseU ;iu<\ oTve other I was somo 
what iTviUUe ^X tV^X vm^^ ^n n'vw^ ;wA 
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^>ipects with '.egard to yourself were cross- 
ed ; and although I had taken the resolution I 
have mentioned, vexation and disappointment 
had their effect upon my mind. Always pas- 
sionate, I gave way more to my passion than 
I had ever done before, and the result was a 
fatal and terrible one. You may remember 
poor Clare, the gamekeeper. He had offended 
me on the Monday morning, and I had used 
violent and angry language towards him before 
his companions, threatening to punish him in a 
way he did not expect. On the following day 
we went out again to shoot — ^he and I alone 
together — and on our way back we passed 
lkLt)ugh a little wood, which lies — " 

" Oh, stop — stop !" cried Edith, covering her 
eyes with her hands. "Do not tell me any 
more !" 

Her father was not displeased to see her 
emotion, for it answered his purpose. Yet it 
must not be supposed that the peculiar tone 
and manner which he assumed, so different 
from anything that had been seen in his de- 
meanour for years, was affected as a means to 
an end. Such was not the case. Sir Robert 
Croyland was now true, in manner and in 
words, though it was the first time that 4ie had 
been entirely so for many years. There had 
been a terrible struggle before he could make 
up his mind to spea^ ; but yet, when he did 
begin, it was a relief to him to unburden the 
overloaded breast, even to his own child. It 
softened him — it made his heart expand — it 
took . the chain off long-imprisoned feelings, 
and gave a better spirit room to make its pres- 
ence felt. He did not forget his object, indeed. 
To save himself from a death of horror, from 
accusation, from disgrace, was still his end, 
but the means by which he proposed to seek it 
were gentler. He even wavered in his resolu- 
tion: he fancied that he could summon forti- 
tude to leave the decision to Edith herself, and 
that, if that decision were against him, would 
dare and bear the worst. But still he was 
pleased to see her moved, for he thought that 
she could never hear the whole tale, and learn 
his situation fully, without rushing forward to 
extricate him ; and he went on : " Nay, Edith, 
now the statement has been begun, it must be 
concluded," he said. "You would hear, and 
you must hear all. You know the wood I 
speak of, I dare say — a little to the left of 
Checker Tree V 

"Oh, yes !" murmured Edith, "where poor 
Clare was found." 

The baronet nodded his head : " It was there, 
indeed," he said. "We went down to' see if 
there were any snipes or wild fowl in the bot- 
tom. It is a deep and gloomy-looking dell, 
with a pond of water and some rushes in the 
hollow, and a little brook running through it, 
having tall trees all around, and no road but 
one narrow path crossing it. As we came 
doix-n, I thought I saw the form oi'' a man move 
among the trees, and I fancied that some one 
was poaching there. I told Clare to go rounci 
the pond and see, while I watched the road. 
He did not seem inclined to go, saying that he 
had not remarked anybody, but that the people 
round about said the place was haunted. I had 
leen an^rry with him tlie wliole morning, and 
M good deal out of b imour with manv things ; 

o 



so I told him to go round instantly, and not 
make me any answer. The man did so, in a 
somewhat slow and sullen humour, I thought, 
and returned sooner than I fancied he ought to 
do, saying that he could see no trace of any 
one. I was now very angry, for I fancied he 
neglected his duty. I told him that he was a 
liar ; that I had perceived some one, whom he 
might have perceived as well; and that my 
firm belief was, he was in alliance with the 
poachers, and deserved to be immediately dis- 
charged. * Well, Sir Robert,' he said, * in re- 
gard to discharging me, that is soon settled. I 
will not stay another day in your service, afle/ 
I have a legal right to go. As to being a liar, 
I am none ; and as to being in league with the 
poachers, if you say so, you yourself lie!" 
Such were his words, or words to that effect. 
I got furious at his insolence, though perhaps, 
Edith — perhaps I provoked it myself— at least 
I have thought so since. However, madly giv- 
ing way to rage, I took my gun by the barrel to 
knock him down. A struggle ensued, for ho 
caught hold of the weapon in my hand, and 
how I know not, but the gun went off, and 
Clare fell back upon the turf. What would I 
not have done then to recall every hasty word 
I had spoken ! But it was in vain. I stooped 
over him — I spoke to him — I told him how sor- 
ry I was for what had happened ; but he made 
no answer, and pressed his hand upon his right 
side, where the charge had entered. I was 
mad with despair and remorse. I knew not 
where to go or what to do. The man was evi- 
dently dying, for his face had grown pale and 
sharp ; and after Irying to make him speak, 
and beseeching him to answer one word, I set 
off running as fast as I could towards the near- 
est village for assistance. As I was going, I 
saw a man on horseback riding sharply down 
towards the very place. He was at some dis- 
tance from me, but I easily recognised Mr 
Zladford, and knew that he must pass by the 
spot where the wounded man lay. I comforted 
myself with thinking that Clare would get aid 
without my committing myself, and I crept in 
among the trees at the edge of the wood, to, 
make sure that Mr. Radford saw him, and to 
watch their proceedings. Quietly and stealtn- 
ily finding my way through the bushes, I came 
near, and then I saw that Radford was kneel- 
ing by Clare's side with an inkhorn in his hand, 
which, with his old tradesmanlike-habits, he 
used always at that time to carry about him. 
He was writing busily, and I could hear Clare 
speak, but could not distinguish what he said 
The state of my mind at that moment I cannot 
describe ; it was more like madness than any- 
thing else. Vain and foolish is it for any man 
or any body of men to argue what would be 
their conduct in trying situations which they 
have never been placed in : it is worse than 
folly for them to say what would naturally be 
another man's conduct in any circumstances, 
for no man can tell anol her's character, or un- 
derstand fully all the fine shades of feeling oi 
emotion that may influence him. The tale I 
am telling you now, Edith, is true — too tii:.-, ':• 
all respects. I was verv wron^^cext'&xvic^ \\i^^ 
I was tvoX. gaii\Vj o^ ^'fe xfta.\C«»\s2xt^«^ . \\NSi.'^^\ 
intended Vo toft-\ Tve^«« Xfv^^N.^ ^'x*^>r^^^S^ 
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guilty, 0/, at all events, in a way that was well 
' calculated to make people believe I was so. But 
I was mad at the time — ^mad with agitation and 
grie<'~-and every man, I believe, in moments 
of deep emotion, is mad more or less. How- 
ever, I crept out of the wood again and hasten- 
ed on, determined to leave the man to the care 
of Mr. Radford, but with all my thoughts wild 
and confused, and no definite line of conduct 
iaid out for myself. Before I had gone a mile 
I began to think what a folly I had committed 
— ^that I should have joined Radford at once — 
that I should have been present to hear what 
the man said, and to give every assistance in 
my power, although it might be ineffectual, in 
order to stanch the blood and save his life. As 
soon as these reflections arose, I determined, 
though late, to do what I should have done at 
first ; and, turning my steps, I walked back at 
a quick pace. Ere I got half way to the top of 
the hill which looks down upon the wood, I saw 
Radford coming out again on horseback ; but I 
went on and, met him. As soon as he beheld 
me he checked his horse, which was going at a 
rapid rate, and when I came near, dismounted 
to speak with me. We were then little more 
than common acquaintances, and I had some- 
times dealt hardly with hitn in his different 
transactions ; but he spoke in a friendly tone, 
saying, *This is a sad business, Sir Robert; 
but, if you will take my advice, you will go 
home as quickly as you can, and say nothing 
to any one till you see me. I will be with you 
in an hour or so. At present I must ride up to 
Middle Quarter, and get down men to carry 
home the body.' With a feeling I cannot ex- 
press, I asked if he were dead, then. He nod- 
ded his head significantly, and when I was go- 
ing to put farther questions, he grasped my 
hand, saying, * Go home. Sir Robert — go home. 
' I shall say nothing about the matter to any one 
till I see you, except that I found him dying in 
the wood. His gun was discharged,* he con- 
tinued, * so there is no proof that he did not do 
it himself!' ' Little did I know what a fiend he 
was into whose power I was putting myself," 

" Oh, Heaven !'' cried Edith, who had been 
listening with her head bent down till her whole 
face was nearly concealed, " I see it all now — 
I see it all!" 

* " No, dear child," replied Sir Robert Croy- 
land, in a voice sad and solemn, but wonder- 
fully calm, " you cannot see it all, no, nor one 
thousandth part of what I have suffered. Even 
the next dreadful three hours — for he was fully 
that time ere he came to Harbourne — ^were full 
of horror, inconceivable to any one but to him 
who endured them. At length he made his 
appearance, calm, grave, self-possessed, with 
naught of his somewhat rude and blustering 
manner, and announced, with an affectation 
of feeling to the family, that poor Clare, my 
keeper, had been found dying with a wound in 
his side." 

" I recollect the day well !" said Edith, shud- 
dering. 

** Do you not remember, then," said Sir Rob- 
ert Croyland, "that he and I went into my 
writing-room — that awful room, which well 
deserves the old prison name of the room of 
torture! We were closeted there for nearly 
two hoars, and all he said T cannot repeat. 



His tone, however, was the most friendif m 
the world. He professed the greatest inteiest 
in me and in my situation ; and he told me that 
he had come to see me before he said a word 
to any onf^, because he wished to take m| 
opinion as o how he was to proceed. It was 
necessary, he said, that I should know the 
facts, for, unfortunately, they placed me in a 
very dangerous situation, which he was most 
anxious to free me from ; and then he went on 
to tell me that, when he had come up, poor 
Clare was perfectly sensible, and had his speech 
distinctly. *As a magistrate,' he continued, 

* I thought it right immediately to take his dy- 
ing deposition, for I saw that he had not many 
minutes to live. Here it is,' he said, showing 
his pocket-book ; * and, as I luckily always 
have pen and ink with me, I knelt down, and 
wrote his words from his own lips. He had 
strength enough to sign the paper ; and, as yon 
may see, there is the mark of blood from his 
hand, which he had been pressing on his side.' 
I would fain have taken the paper, but he would 
not let me, saying that he was bound to keep 
it ; and then he went on and read the contents. 
In it, the unfortunate man charged me most 
wrongfully with having shot him in a fit of 
passion ; and, moreover, he said that he had 
been sure, beforehand, that I would do it, as I 
had threatened him on the preceding day, and 
there were plenty of people who could prove it." 

*' Oh, how dreadful !" cried Edith. 

" It was false, as I have^ soul to be saved:" 
cried Sir Robert Croyland. ** But Mr. Radford 
then went on, and shrugging his shoulders, 
said that he was placed in a very delicate and 
painful situation, and that he did not really 
know how to act with regard to the deposition. 

* Put it in the fire !' I exclaimed ; * put it in the 
fire !' But he said, * No ; every man must 
consider himself in these things, Sir Robert. 
I have my own character and reputation to 
think of— my own duty. I risk a great deal, 
you must recollect, by concealing a thing of 
this kind. I do not know that I don't put my 
own life in danger ; for this is clear and conclu- 
sive evidence against you, and you know what it 
is to be accessorv in a case of murder I' I then 
told him my own story, Edith, and he said that 
made some difference, indeed. He waa sure I 
would tell him the truth, but yet he must con- 
sider himself in the matter ; and he added hints 
which I could not mistake, that his evidence 
was to be bought off. I offered anything be 
pleased to name, and the result was such as 
you may guess. He exacted that I should 
mortgage my estate, as far as it could be mort- 
gaged, and make over the proceeds to him, and 
that I should promise to give your hand to his 
son. I promised anything, my child ; for no. 
only life and death, but honour or disgrace, 
were in the balance. If he had asked my life. 
I would have held my throat to the knife >» 
thousand times 'sooner than have made sucr. 
sacrifices. But to die the death of a felon. 
Edith — to be hanged — to writhe in the face of 
a grinning and execrating multitude — to have 
my name handed down in the annals of crime, 
as the man who had been executed for the mur- 
der of his own servant — I could not bear that, 
my chM, and. \ ytomased vk^Wwxv^V Ke kept 
the paper, \\e %a.\d, «a «i w.<i\a\V! \ wcA^ ^%\i(^ 
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't was to be gWen to me,- to do with it as I 
iked— when the money comin g from the mort- 
gage was secretly made over m him ; but then 
he ssud that he had lost one great hold, and 
must Keep it till the marriage was completed ; 
tor by this time the coroner's inquest was over, 
and he had withheld the deposition, merely 
testifying that he had found the man at the 
[A^Int of death in the wood, and had gone as fast 
its possible for assistance. The jury consisted 
of his tenants and mine, and they were easily 
satisfied ; but the fiend who had me in his power 
was more greedy, and, by the very exercise of 
his influence, he seemed to learn \o enjoy it. 
Day after day, month after month, he took a 
pleasure in making me do things that were ab- 
horrent to me. It changed my nature and my 
character. He forced me to wink at frauds 
that I detested ; and every year he pressed for 
the completion of your marriage with his son. 
Your coldness, your dislike, your refusal would, 
'ong ere this, have driven him into fury, I be- 
lieve» if Richard Radford had been eager for 
your hand himself. But now, Edith — now, my 
child, he will hear of no more delay. He is 
ruined in fortune, disappointed in his expecta- 
tions, and rendered fierce as a hungry beast by 
some events that have taken place this morn- 
ing. He hasTjust now been over at Harboume, 
and used threats which I know too well he will 
execute. He it was, himself, who told me to 
inform you, that if you did not consent, your 
father's life would be the sacrifice !" 

•* Oh, Heaven !" cried Edith, covering her 
eyes with her hands, " at least give me time to 
think. Surely his word cannot have such 
power : a base, notorious criminal himself, one 
who every day violates the law, who scoflTs at 
his own oaths, and holds truth and honour but 
as names — surely his word will be nothing 
against Sir Robert Croyland's." 

" His word is nothing — ^would be nothing," 
replied her father, earnestly ; *' but that depo- 
sition, 'Edith ! it is that which is my destruc- 
tion. Remember that the words of a dying 
man, with eternity and judgment close before 
h|s eyes, are held by the law more powerful 
than any other kind of evidence ; and, besides, 
there are those still living who heard the rash 
threat I used. Suspicion once pointed at me, 
a thousand corroborative circumstances would 
come forth to prove that the tale I told of part- 
ing with the dead man some time before was 
false, and that very fact would condemn me. 
Cast away all such hopes, Edith— cast away 
all such expectations. They are vain — vain ! 
Look the truth full in the face, my child. This 
man has your» father's life entirely and totally 
in his power, and ask yourself if you will doom 
me to death." 

"Oh, give me time — give me time!" cried 
Edith, wringing her hands. " Let me but think 
over it till to-morrow or next day." 

" Not an hour ago," replied Sir Robert Croy- 
land, " he swore, by everything he holds sacred, 
that if before twelve to-night he did not receive 
your consent — " 

" Stay, stay !" cried Edith, eagerly, placing 
her hand upon her brow. " Let m<p ♦ juiix -let 
mc think. It is but money that lu '^ ants- ^ 
itbot the pitiful wealth my uncle le;. ne. Lei 
Mm take it, my father V she continued, laving 



her hand upnon Sir Robert's arm, and gazing 
brightly in his face, as if the light of hope had 
suddenly been renewed. " Let him take it all 
— every farthing. I would sooner work as a 
hired servant in the fields for my daily bread, 
with the only comfort of innocence and peace, 
than break my vows and marry that bad man. 
I will sign a promise this instant that he shall 
have all." 

Sir Robert Croyland threw his arms round 
her, and looked up to Heaven as if imploring 
succour for them both. " My sweet child — my 
dear child !" he said, with the tears streaming 
down his cheeks, "I cannot leave you even 
this generous hope. This man has other de- 
signs. I oflTered — I promised to give Zara to 
his son, and to ensure to her, with my brother's 
help, a fortune equal to your own ; but he 
would not hear of it. He has other views, my 
Edith. Ton must know all — you must see all 
as it really is. He will keep his word this very 
night ! If before twelve he do not receive your 
consent, the intimatipn of the fatal knowledge 
he possesses will be sent to those who will not 
fail to track it through every step, as the blood- 
hound follows his prey. He is a desperate 
man, Edith, and will keep his word, bringing 
down ruin upon our heads, even if it over- 
whelm himself also." 

Edith Croyland paused without reply for sev- 
eral minutes, her beautiful face remaining pale, 
with the exception of one glowing spot in the 
centre of her cheek. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the ground, and her lips moved, but without 
speech. She was arguing in her own mind the 
case between hope and despair, and the terrible 
array of circumstances on every side bewilder- 
ed her. Delay was her only refuge ; and look- 
ing up in her father's face, she said, " But why 
is he so hasty 1 Why cannot he wait a few 
hours longer 1 I will fix a time when my an- • 
swer shall be given : it shall be shortly, very 
shortly — ^this time to-morrow, purely, surely, • ' 
in so terrible a case, I may be allowed a few * 
hours to think — a short, a very short period to 
decide." 

" He will admit of no more than I have said," 
answered Sir Robert Croyland : "it is as vain 
to entreat him as to ask the hangman to delay 
his fatal work. He is hard, as iron — without 
feeling — without heart. His reasons, too, are 
specious, my dear child. His son, it seems, 
has taken part this morning in a smuggling af- 
fray with the troops — blood has been shed — 
some of the soldiers have been killed — all who 
have had a share therein are guilty of felony , 
and it has become necessary that the young 
man should be hurried out of the country with- 
out delay. To him such a flight is nothing : 
he has no family to blacken with the record of 
crime — he has no honourable name to stain — 
his means are all prepared — his flight is easy, 
his escape secure ; but his father insists that 
you shall be his bride before he goes, or he 
gives your father up, not to justice, but to the 
law — which, in pretending to administer justice, 
but too often commits the very crimes it seems 
to punish. Four short days are all that he al- 
lows, and then you atetoVi^W-jiX^wsiC^i^Xsesa^^T^ 

\ eA wU\\ eN^n ^-i^ ^^^ ^^^^ "^^^^^ 
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falsely that I will love him whom I must ever 
hate — ^to oreak £dl my promises to one I must 
ever love ! to deceive, prove false and forsworn 
to the noble and the true, and give myself to 
the base, the lawless, and the abhorred ! Oh, 
my father — my father ! is it possible that you 
can ask such a thing T* 

The fate of Sir Robert Croyland and his 
ilaughter hung in the balance. One harsh com- 
mand, one unkind word, with justice and truth 
on her side, and feebleness and wrong on his, 
might have armed her to resist : but the old 
man's heart was melted. The struggle that he 
witnessed in his child was, for a moment — re- 
mark, only for a moment — more terrible than 
that within his own breast. There was some- 
thing in the innocence and truth, something in 
the higher attributes of the passions called into 
action in her breast, something in the ennobling 
nature of the conflicting feelings of her heart — 
the filial tenderness, the adherence to her en- 
gagements, the abhorrence of the bad, the love 
of the good, the truth, th^ honour, and the pi- 
ety, all striving one with the other, that for a 
time made the mean passion of fear seem small 
and insignificant. " I do not ask you, my 

• child," he said, " I do not urge you — I ask, I 
urge you no more ! The worst bitterness is 
past. I have told my own child the tale of my 
sorrows, my folly, my weakness, and my dan- 
ger. I have inflicted the worst upon you, Edith, 
and on myself, and I leave it to your own heart 
to decide. After your generous, your noble 
offer to sacrifice your property and leave your- 

. self nothing for my sake, it were cruel — it were 
indeed base to urge you farther. To avoid this 
dreadful disclosure— to shelter you and myself 
from such horrible details, I have often been 
stern, and harsh, and menacing. Forgive me, 
EMith, but it is past ! You now know what is 
on the die, and it is your own hand casts it. 
Your father's life, the honour of your family, 
the high name we have ever borne — ^these are 
to be lost and won. But I urge it not — I ask 
it not. You only must and can decide." 

Edith, who had risen, stood before him pale 
as ashes, with her hands clasped so tight that 
the blood retreated from her fingers where they 
pressed against each other, leaving them as 
white as those of the dead ; her eyes fixed — 
straining, but sightless — upon the ground. All 
that she saw, all that she knew, all that she 
felt, was the dreadful alternative of fates be- 
fore hor. It was more than her frame could 
bear — it was more than almost any human 
heart could endure : to condemn a father to 
death— to bring the everlasting regret into her 
heart — to wander, as if accursed, over the 
earth, with a parent's blood crying out for ven- 
geance ! It was a terrible thought indeed. 
Then, again, she remembered the vows that 
she had taken, the impossibility of performing 
those that were asked of her, the sacrifice of 
the innocen* to the guilty, the perjury that she 
must comnut, the dark and dreadful future be- 
fore her, the self-reproach that stood on either 
hand to follow her through life ! She felt as 
if her heart was bursting, and the next moment 
all the blood seemed to fly from it, and leave 

U cold and motioiDess. She strove to speak — 

Aer voice was^ choked ; but then, again, .sh*\ 
maife an eff^rt^ and a few words broke forth, 



convulsively : "To save you, my father, I would 
do anything," she cried ; " I loiU do anyt|;^ing ; 
but—" 

She could not finish ; her sight failed her ; 
her heart seemed crushed ; her head swam ; 
the colour left her lips ; and she feU prone at 
her father*s feet, without one efifort to save 
herself. 

Sir Robert Croyland's first proceeding was 
to raise her and lay her on the sofa ; but, be- 
fore he called any one, he gazed at her a mo- 
ment or two in silence. "She has fainted," 
lie said. " Poor child ! Poor girl !" But then 
came another thought : " She said she would 
do anything," he murmured ; " her words were, 

* I will.' It is surely a consent." 

He forgot— he heeded not — ^he would not 
heed that she had added " But—" 

" Yes, it was a consent," he repeated ; " it 
must have been a consent. I will hasten to 
tell him. If we can but gain a few days, it is 
something. Who can say what a few days 
may bring 1 At all events, it is a relief. It 
will obtain the delay she wished. I will tell 
him. It must have been a consent ;" and, call 
ing the servants and Edith's own maid to at 
tend upon her, he hastened out of the house, 
fearful of waiting till her senses returned, lest 
other words should snatch from him the intei- 
pretation he chose to put upon those which had 
gone before. In an instant, however, he le- 
turned, went into the library, and wrote down 
on a scrap of paper, 

• " Thanks, dearest Edith — thanks ! I go in 
haste to tell Mr. Radford the promise you have 
given." 

Then hurrying out again, he put the paper, 
which he had folded up, into the hands of the 
groom who held his horse. "That for Miss 
Croyland," he said, " when she has quite re- 
covered, but not before ;" and, mounting with 
speed, he rode away as fast as he could go. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

It was two o'clock when Sir Robert Oroy 
land left his daughter, and Edith, with the aid 
of her maid, soon recovered from the swoon 
into which she had fallen. At first she hardly 
knew where she was or what had taken place 
All seemed strange to her, for she had nevei 
fainted before ; and though she had more than 
once seen her sister in the state in which she 
herself had just been, yet she did not apply 
what she had witnessed in others to explain 
her own sensations. 

When she could rise from the sofa, where 
her father had laid her, and thought and recol- 
lection returned, Edith's first inquiry was for 
Sir Robert ; and the servant's answer that he 
had been gone a quarter of an hour was at first 
a relief; but Edith sat and pondered for a while^ 
applying herself to call to mind all the last 
words which had been spoken. As she did so, 
a fear came over her — a fear that her meaning 
might have been mistaken. " No !" she mur- 
mured, at length, " no ! I said imt. He must 
have heard it. I cannot break those vows — I 
dare not. I would do anything to save bim-— 
\ o\v, yea, doom laj^^Xt Xci v<TcXOaa(Ssves? ^vt\Mfc\ 
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bat I cannot, unless Henry gives me back my 
promise. Poor Henry! what right have Tto 
make him suffer tool Yet does he suffer 1 
But a father's life — a father's life ! that must 
not be the sacrifice ! Leave me, Caroline — I 
am better now !" she continued aloud ; " it is 
very foolish to faint in this way. It never hap- 
pened to me before.'* 

** Oh dear, Miss Edith ! it happens to every 
one now and then," said the maid, who had 
been in her service long ; " and I am sure all 
Sir Robert said to you to day was enough to 
make you." 

" Good Heaven !" cried Edith, in alarm, 
"did you hearl" 

" I could not help hearing a part, Miss Edith," 
answered the maid; "for in that little room 
where I sit to be out cf the way of all the black 
fellows, one hears very plain what is said here. 
There was once a door, I believe, and it is only 
just covered over." 

For a moment Edith sat mute in conster- 
nation, but at length demanded, " What did you 
hearl Tell me all, Caroline — every word, if 
you would ever have me regard you more." 

" Oh, it was not much, miss !" replied the 
maid ; " I heard Sir Robert twice say his life 
depended on it, and I suppose he meant on 
your marrying young Mr. Radford. Then he 
seemed to tell you a long story ; but I did not 
hear the whole of that, for I did not try, I can 
assure you, Miss Edith ; and then I heard you 
say, * To save you, my father, I would do any- 
thing — I tpill do anything, but — ' and then you 
stopped in the middle, because I suppose you 
fainted." 

Edith put her hands before her eyes and 
thought, or tried to think, for her ideas were 
still in sad confusion. " Leave me now, Car- 
oline," she said ; " but, remember, I expect 
that no part of any conversation you have over- 
heard between me and my father will ever be 
repeated." 

" Oh dear, no, Miss Edith," replied the wom- 
an, " I would not on any account ;" and she 
left the room. 

We all know of what value are ordinary 
promises of secrecy, even in the best society, 
as it is called. Nine times out of ten, there is 
one dear friend to whom everything is reveal- 
ed, and that dear friend has others ; and at 
each remove, the bond of secrecy is weaker 
and more weak, till the whole world is made a 
nearer of the tale. Now Edith's maid was a 
very discreet .person ; and when she promised 
not to reveal what she had heard, she only pro- 
posed to herself to tell it to one person in the 
world. Nor was that person her lover, or her 
friend, or her fellow-servant ; nor was she mo- 
ved by the spirit of gossip, but really and tru- 
ly by a love for her young lady, which was 
^eat, and by a desire to serve her. Thus she 
thought, as soon as she had shut the door, " I 
will tell it to Miss Zara, though, for it is but 
right that she should know how they are dri- 
ving her sister to marry a man she hates, as 
well she may. Miss Zara is active and quick, 
and may find some means of helping her." 

The maid had not been gone a minute, when 
the returned with the short note which Sir 
Robert CrojJand had left : and as she handed 
M to ber young mistress, she watched her coun- 



tenance eagerly. But Edith tlok it, read It, 
and gazed upon the paper without a word. 

" Pray, Miss Edith," said the maid, " are you 
likely to want me soon, for I wish to go up to 
the village for something V 

"No, Caroline — no," answerea Edith, with 
an absent air ; " I shall not want you ;" and 
she remained standing with the paper in hei 
hand, and her eyes fixed upon it. 

The powers by which voUtion acts upon the 
mind, and in what volition really consists, are 
mysteries which have never yet, that I have 
seen, been explained. Yet certain it is, that 
there is something within us which, when the 
intellectual faculties seefi, under the pressure 
of circumstances, to lose their functions, can, 
by a great effort, compel them to return to their 
duty, rally them, and array them, as it were, 
against the enemy by whom they have been 
routed. Edith Croyland made the effort, and 
succeeded. She had been taken by surprise, 
and overcome ; but now she collected all the 
forces of her mind, and prepared to fight the 
battle over again. In a few minutes she be- 
came calm, and applied herself to consider fully 
her own situation. There were filial duty and 
tenderness on one side — love and a strong vow 
on the other. " He has gone to tell Mr. Rad 
ford that I have consented," was her first dis 
tinct thought, "but his having mistaken mk 
must not make me give that consent when it 
is wrong. Were it myself alone, I would sac 
rifice all for him : I could but die : a few houra 
of misery are not much to bear — I have borne 
many. But I am bound — Good God ! what an 
alternative !" 

But I will not follow her thoughts : they can 
easily be conceived. She was left alone, with 
no one to counsel, with no one to aid her. The 
fatal secret she possessed was a bar to asking 
advice from any one. Buried in her own bo- 
som, the causes of her conduct, the motives 
upon which she acted, must ever be secret, 
whatever course she pursued. Agony was on 
either hand. She had to choose between two 
terrible alternatives : on the one hand, a breach 
of all her engagements — a few years, a few 
weeks, perhaps, of misery, and an early death 
— for such she knew must be her fate ; and, on 
the other, a life, with love -certainly to cheer it, 
but poisoned by the remembrance that she had 
sacrificed her father. Yet Edith now thought 
firmly — weighed, considered all. 

She could come to no determination. Be- 
tween two such gulfs, she shrank trembling 
from either. 

The clock in the hall, with its clear, sharp 
bell, struck three, and the moment aAer, the 
quick sound of horses' feet was heard. " Can 
it be my father 1" she thought. "No ! he has 
not had time — unless he has doubted;" but 
while she asked herself the question, the horses 
stopped at the door, the bell rang, and she went 
on to say to herself, " perhaps it is Zara. That 
would be a comfort indeed, though I cannot teV 
her— I must not tell her all." 

The old Hindoo opened the door, saying, 
"Missy, a gentleman want to see you — very 
fine gentleman." 

♦Edith coM\i twA. «^ea5R.\ \svxN. ^^^ \i^'^^^\N!<B^^ 
I Yiead, ati^ Wife ^«tNwX.,^^^^vN\^%^^\^^^^ 
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For a moment or twi Edith did not raise her 
eyes, and her lips moved. She heard a step 
in the room tliat made her heart flutter ; she 
heard the door shut ; but yet, for an instant, 
she remained with her head bent and her hands 
clasped together. Then she looked up. Stand- 
ing before her, and gazing intently upon her, 
was a tall, handsome man, dressed in the splen- 
did uniform of the Dragoons of that time, and 
with a star upon his lefl breast — a decoration 
worn by persons who had the right to do so 
more frequently in those days than at the pres- 
ent time. But it was to the face that Edith's 
eyes were turned — to the countenance well 
known and deeply loved. Changed though it 
was — grave where it had been gay, pale where 
it had been florid, sterner in the lines, once so 
full of gentle youth — still all the features were 
there ; and the expression too, though sadden- 
ed, was the same. 

He gazed on her with a look full of tender- 
ness and love, and their eyes met. On both of 
them the feelings of other.years seemed to rush 
with overpowering force. The interval which 
had since occurred, for a moment was annihi- 
lated ; the heart went back with the rapid wing 
of Memory to the hours of joy that were gone, 
and Layton opened wide his arms, exclaiming, 
"Edith! Edith!" 

She could not resist. She had no power to 
struggle. Love, stronger than herself, was 
master ; and, starting up, she cast herself upon 
his bosom, and there wept. 

" Dear, dear girl !" he said, " then you love 
me still — then Digby's assurance is true — then 
you have not forgotten poor Harry Layton — 
then his preserving hope, his long endurance, 
his unwavering love, his efforts, his success, 
nave not been all in vain ! Dear, dear Edith ! 
this hour repays me for all — for all. Dangers 
and adversities, and wounds, and anguish of 
body and of mind, and sleepless nights, and 
days of bitter thought — I would endure them 
all — All! ay, tenfold all — for this one hour!" 
and he pressed her closer and closer to his 
heart. 

" Nay, Harry — nay," cried Edith, still cling- 
ing to him; "but hear me — hear me— or, if 
you speak such words of tenderness, you will 
break my heart, or drive me mad." 

"-Good Heaven !" exclaimed Layton, un- 
clasping his arms, " what is it that you say 1 
Edith — ^my Edith — ^my own, my vowed, my 
bride ! But now you seemed to share the joy 
you gave — to love as you are loved ; and 
now — " 

" I do love you— oh ! I do love you !" cried 
Edith, vehemently ; " add not a doubt of that to 
all I suflTer. Ever— ever have I loved you, with- 
out change, without thought of change. But 
yet — ^but yet — I may have fancied that you have 
forgotten me — ^I may have thought it strange 
that you did not write — that my letters remain- 
ed unanswered ; but still I loved— still I have 
been true to you." 

" I did write, my Edith. I received no let- 
ters," said Layton, sadly ; " we have both been 
wronged, my dear girl. My letters were re- 
turned in a cover directed in your own hand ; 
^pt that trick I understand — that I see through. 
OA, do not Jet any one deceive you again, be- 
/ovedgirl! Yon have been my chief— I might 



say my only thought, for the memory of yon 
has mingled with every other idea, and made 
the whole your own. In the camp and in the 
field I have endured and fought for Edith ; in 
the council and in the court I have struggled 
and striven for her ; she has been the end and 
object of every eflTort, the ruling power of my 
whole mind. And now, Edith — now your sol- 
dier has returned to you. He has won every 
step towards the crowning reward of his en- 
deavours ; he has risen to competence, to com- 
mand, to some honour in the service of his 
country, and he can proudly say to her he loves, 
Cast from you the fortune for which men dared 
to think I sought you ; come to your lover- 
come to your husband, as dowerless as he was 
when they parted us ; and let all the world see 
and know that it was your love, not your wealth, 
I coveted — this dear hand, that dear heart, not 
base gold, that I desired. Oh, Edith, in Heav- 
en's name, cast me not now headlong down 
from the height of hope and joy to which you 
have raised me, for fear a heart and spirit, too 
long depressed, should never find strength to 
rise again." 

Edith staggered back and sank down upon 
the sofa, covering her eyes, and only murmur- 
ing " I do love you, Harry, beyond life itself 
Oh that I were dead ! oh that I were dead !" 

There was a terrible struggle in Henry Lay- 
ton's bosom. He could not understand the 
agitation that he witnessed ; had it borne any 
thing like the character of joy, even of surprise, 
all would have been clear ; but it was evident- 
ly very diflferent. It was joy overborne by sor- 
row. It was evidently a struggle of love with 
some influence, perhaps not stronger, yet ter- 
rible in its eflfect. llu was a man of quirk de- 
cision and strong resolution — qualities not al- 
ways combined — and he overcame himself in a 
moment. He saw that he was loved — still 
deeply, truly loved — and that was a great point. 
He saw that Edith was grieved to the soul — he 
saw that he himself could not feel more intense- , 
ly the anguish she inflicted than she did, that 
she was wringing her own heart while she was 
wringing his, and felt a double pang ; and that 
was a strong motive for cahnness, if not for 
fortitude. Her last words, " I wish I were 
dead !'* restored him fully to himself; and, fol- 
lowing her to the sofa, he seated himself beside 
her, gently took her hand in his, and pressed 
his lips upon it. 

" Edith," he said, " my own dear Edith, let 
us be calm ! Thank you, my beloved, for one 
moment of happiness, the first I have known 
for years ; and now let us talk, as quietly as 
may be, of anything that may have arisen which 
should justly cause Henry Layton's return to 
make Edith Croyland wish herself dead. Your 
uncle will not be long ere he arrives ; I left him 
on the road ; and it is by his full consent thft 
I am here." 

" Oh no, Harry — no !'* said Edith, turning at 
first to his comment on her words, " it is not 
your return that makes me wish myself dead ; 
but it is that circumstances — dark and terrible 
circumstances — ^which were only made known 
to me an hour before your arrival, have turned 
all the joy — the pure, the almost unmixed joy, 
thai 1 shou\d hav^ fe\\. ^.1 seeing you again, into 
\ a weW of ViUeTneaa. \X \a V^vax \ o.?irx»ftV>i^"aX\ 
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dare not explain to you those circumstances ; 
chat you will think me wrong, unkind — ^fickle, 
peihaps — perhaps even mad, in whatsoever 
way I may act." 

"But surely you can say something, dear 
Edith," said her lover ; " you can give some 
hint of the cause of all I see. You tell me in 
one breath that you love me still, yet wish you 
were dead ; and show evidently that my com- 
ing has been painful to you." 

** No, no, Harry," she answered mournfully, 
** do not say so. Painful to me 1 oh, no ! It 
would be the purest joy that ever I yet knew, 
were it not that — But why did you not come 
earlier, Harry 1 Why, when your horse stood 
upon that hill, did you not turn his head hither 1 
Would that you had — would that you had ! My 
fate would have been already decided — ^now it 
is all clouds and darkness. I knew you in- 
stantly. I could see no feature; I could but 
trace a figure on horseback, wrapped in a large 
cloak, but the instinct of love told me who it 
was. Oh ! why did you not come then 1" 

"Because it would have been dishonest, 
Edith," answered Layton, gravely. " Your un- 
cle had been my father*s friend, my uncle's 
friend. In a kindly manner he invited me here 
some time ago, as a perfect stranger, under the' 
name of Captain Osbom You were not here 
then ; and I thought I could not in honour come 
under his roof, when I found you were here, 
without telling him who I really was. He ap- 
pointed this day to meet me at Woodchurch at 
two ; and I dared not venture, after all that has 
passed between your family and mine, to seek 
jou in his dwelling, ere I had seen and explain- 
ed myself to him. I knew you were here : I 
^azed up at these windows with a yearning 
of the heart that nearly overcame my resolu- 
tion—" 

" I saw you gaze, Harry," answered Edith ; 
•* and I say still, would that you had come. Yet 
yovL were right. It might have saved me much 
misery ; but you were right. And now listen to 
the fate that is before me — ^to the choice I have 
to make, as far as I can explain it — and yet 
'What words can I use 1 — ^but it must be done. 
1 must not leave anything unperformed that 
can prevent poor Edith Croyland from becom- 
ing an object of hatred and contempt in Henry 
Iiayton's eyes. Little as I can do to defend 
myself, I must do it." 

She paused, gazed up on high for a moment, 
and then laid her hand upon his. 

" Henry, I do love you," she said : " nay, 
more, I am yours — ^plighted to you by bonds I 
cannot and I dare not break — vows, I mean, 
the most solemn, as well as the ties of long af- 
fection. Yet, if I wed you, I am miserable for 
life. Self-reproach, eternal self-reproach — the 
most terrible of all things — to which no other 
mental or corporeal pain can ever reach, would 
prey upon my heart forever, and bear me down 
into the grave. Peace— rest, I should have 
none. A voice would be forever howling in my 
ear a name that would poison sleep, and make 
each waking moment an hour of agony. I can 
tell you no more on this side Of the question ; 
but so it is. It seems fated that I should hxinf^ 
misery one way or another upon him who i'. 
dearest to ma," 

•* f cannot comprehends^ exclaimed L<iv*o9 



in surprise. " Your father has leard, I sup- 
pose, that I am here, and has rnenaced yon 
with his curse." 

" Oh, no !" answered Edith, " far from it. He 
was here but now ; he spoke of you, Henry, as 
you deserve. He told me how he had loved 
you and* esteemed you in your young days • 
how, though angry at first at our rash engage- 
ment, he would have consented in the end , 
but — there was a fatal * but,* Henry — an imped- 
iment not to be surmounted. I must not tell 
you what it is : I cannot, I dare not explain. 
But listen to what he said besides. You have 
heard one part of the choice — hear the other : 
It is to wed a man whom I abhor — despise — 
contemn ; whose very look is fearful to me ; to 
ask you to give me back the vows I plighted, 
in order — in order — " and she spoke very low — 
** that I may sacrifice myself for my father — 
that I may linger out a few weeks of wretch • 
edness, and then sink into the grave, which is 
now my only hope." 

" And do you ask me, Edith 1" inquired Lay- 
ton, in a sad and solemn tone — "do you, Edith 
Croyland, really and truly ask me to give you 
back those vows 1 Speak, beloved, speak, for 
my heart is wellnigh bursting." 

He paused, and she was silent ; covering her 
eyes with her hands, while her bosom heaved 
as if she were struggling for breath, " No, no, 
no, Harry !" she cried, at length, as if the effort 
were vain, " I cannot — I cannot ! Oh, Harry, 
Harry ! I wish that I were dead !" and, cast- 
ing her arms round his neck, she wept upon his 
breast again. 

Henry Layton drew her closer to him with 
his left arm round her waist, but pressed his 
right hand on his brow, and gazed on vacancy. 
Both remained without speaking for a time ; 
but at length he said, in a voice more cahn 
than might have been expected, " Let us con- 
sider this matter, Edith. You have been ter- 
rified by some means ; a tale has been told you 
which has agitated and alarmed you — which 
has overcome your resolution, that now has 
endured more than six years, and doubtless 
that tale has been well devised. Are you sure 
that it is true 1 Forgive this doubt in regard 
to one who is near and dear to you ; but* when 
such deceits have been practised as those which 
we know have been used to delude us, I must 
be suspicious. Are you sure that it is true, 1 
sayl" 

" Too true — too true !" answered Edith, sha 
king her head mournfully : " that tale explain.** 
all, too — even those deceits you mention. No, 
no, it is but too true — it could not be feigned ; 
besides, I remember so many things, all tend- 
ing to the same. It is true — I cannot doubt it." 

Sir Henry Layton paused, and twice began 
to speak, but twice stopped, as if the words he 
was about to utter, cost him a terrible struggle 
to speak. At length he said, " And the man, 
Edith— the man they wish you to marrv— who 
is he r* 

" Ever the same," answered Edith, bending 
down her head, and her cheek, which had been 
as pale as death, glowing like crimson : " the 
paro*» Richard Radford." 
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are now hunting through the country ! Sir 
Robert Croyland must be mad ! But I tell you, 
Edith, that man shall never stand within a 
church again till it be the chapel of the jail. 
Let him make his peace with Heaven ; for if 
he be caught — and caught he shall be — there 
is no mercy for him on eart h. But surely there 
must be some mistake. You cannot have un- 
derstood your father rightly, or he cannot 
know — " 

"Oh! yes, yes!" replied Edith, "he knows 
all, and it is the same — ay, and within four 
days, too — that he may take me with him in 
his flight." 

" Ere four days be over," answered her lov- 
er, sternly, " he shall no more think of bri- 
dals." 

" And what will become of my father, then !" 
said Edith, gazing steadily down upon the 
ground. " It is I — I that shall have done it. 
Alas ! alas I which way shall I turn 1" 

There was something more than sorrow in 
her countenance — -there was anguish, almost 
agony ; and Sir Henry Layton was much mo- 
ved. " Turn to me, Edith," he said ; " turn to 
him who loves you better than life, and there 
is no sacrifice that he will not make foi you 
but his honour. Tell nw, have you made any 
promise 1 have you given your father your con- 
sent 1" 

" No," answered Edith, eagerly, ** no, I have 
act. He took my words as consent, though, 
ere they were half finished, the horror and pain 
of all I heard overcame me, and I fainted. But 
I did not consent, Harry — I could not consent, 
without your permission. Oh, Harry, aid and 
support me !" 

" Listen to me, my beloved," replied Lay- 
ton ; *» wealth, got by any means, is this man's 
object. I gather from what you say that your 
father has some cause to dread him ; give up 
to him this much-coveted fortune ; let him 
take it — ay, and share Henry La3rton's little 
wealth. I desire nothing but yourself." 

"Alas ! Henry, it is aU in vain !" answered 
Edith ; " I have offered it : I knew your noble, 
generous heart — I knew that wealth would 
make no difference to him I loved, and offered 
to resign everything. My father, even before 
he came hither, offered him my sister — offered 
to make her the sacrifice, as she is bound by 
no promises, and to give her an equal portion, 
but it was all refused." 

" Then there is some other object," said her 
lover ; " some object that may, perhaps, lend 
even to more misery than you dream of, Edith." 
Believe me, my beloved— oh ! believe me, did 
I but see how I could deliver you — were I sure 
that any act of mine would give you peace, no 
sacrifice on my part would seem too great. At 
present, however, I see nothing clearly ; all is 
darkness and shadow around. I know not that 
if I give you back your promise, and free you 
from your vow, that I shall not be contributing 
to make you wretched. How, then, am I to 
act 1 You are sure, dear one, that you have 
not consented 1" 

" Quite sure," answered Edith ; " and it so 

lappened that there was one who heard my 

words as well as my father. He, indeed, took 

ibem as consent, and hurried away to Mr.Rad-. 

fnrd, without giving me time to recover and 



say more. Read that, Harry," and shn mat Itai 

note her father had lefl into his hands. 

" It is fortunate you were heard by another," 
replied Layton. " Hark ! there i^ your unc'***^ 
carriage coming. Four days, did >ie say — four 
days 1 Well, then, dear Edith, will you trust 
in me 1 Will you leave your fate in the hands 
of one who will do anything on earth for your 
happiness 1 and will you never doubt, though 
you may be kept in suspense, that I will so act 
as to deliver you, if I can, without bringing 
ruin on your father." 

"It is worse than ruin," answered Edith, 
with the tears rolling down her cheeks — " it is 
death. But I will trust to you, Henry — I will 
trust implicitly. But tell me how to act — tell 
me what I am to do."^ 

" Leave this matter as it is," answered hei 
lover, hearing Mr. Croylftnd's carriage stop at 
the door; "your father has snatched tjo ea- 
gerly at your words. Perhaps he has done so 
CO gain time ; but, at all events, the fault is his, 
not yours. If he speaks to you on the subject, 
you must tell the truth, and say you did not 
consent ; but in everything else be passive ; 
let him do with you what he will — ^take you to 
the altar, if he so pleases ; but there must be 
the final struggle, Edith. There you must 
boldly and aloud refuse to wed a man you can- 
not love. There let the memory of your vows 
to me be ever present with you. It may seem 
cruel, but I exact it for your own sake. In the 
mean time, take means to let me know ever}*- 
thing that happens, be it small or great ; cast 
off all reserve towards Digby ; tell him all— 
everything that takes place ; tell youi lister 
too, or any one who can bear me the tidings. 
I shall be nearer than you think." 

"Oh, Heaven, how will this end!" cried 
Edith, putting her hand in his : " God help me, 
Harry — God help me !" 

" He will, dear girl," answered Layton, " I 
feel sure he will. But remember what I have 
said. Fail not to tell Digby, or Zara, or any 
one who can bear the tidings to me, every- 
thing that occurs, every word that is spoken, 
every step that is taken. Think nothing too 
trifling. But there is your uncle's voice in the 
passage. Can you not inform him of that 
which you think yourself bound not to tell me t 
I mean the particulars of your father's situa- 
tion." 

"No, oh no !" replied Edith, "I dare tell no 
one, especially not my uncle. Though kind, 
and generous, and benevolent, yet he is hasty, 
and he might ruin all. Dared I tell any one on 
earth, Henry, it would be you ; and if I loved 
you before — oh, how I must love you now, 
when, instead of the anger, or even heat, which 
I expected you to display, you have shown 
yourself ready to sacrifice all for one who is 
hardly worthy of, you." 

Layton pressed her to his bosom, and re- 
plied, " Real love is unselfish, Edith. I tell 
you, dearest, that I die if I lose you ; yet Edith 
Croyland shall never do what is wrong for Hen- 
ry Layton's sake. If in the past we did com- 
mit an error — ^if I should not have engaged you 
by vows without your parent's consent — ^though 
God knows that error has been bitterly visited 
on luy head I — I am still feady t6 make atone- 
ment to \\\o \»a\. o^ m^ ^^Nfex^VsQ.! I will not 
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consent that you should be causelessly made 
miserable, or sacrifice yourself and me without 
benefit to any one. Trust to me, Edith— trust 
to me." 

" I will — I will !" answered Edith Croyland ; 
" who can I trust to else 1" 

Mr. Croyland was considerate ; and know- 
ing that Sir Henry Layton was with his niece 
— lor his young friend had passed him on the 
road — he paused for a moment in the vesti- 
bule, giving various orders and directions, in 
order to afford them a few minutes more of 
private conversation. When he went in, he 
was surprised to find Edith's face full of deep 
^rief, and her eyes wet with tears, and still 
more when Layton, after kissing her fair cheek, 
advanced towards him, saying, " I must go, my 
dear friend, nor can I accept your kind invita- 
tion to stay here to-night. But I am about to 
show myself a bold man, and ask you to give 
me almost the privilege of a son — ^that is, of 
coming and going for the four or five next days, 
at my own will, and without question." 

""V^Tiat's all thisi what's all thisi" criad 
Mr. Crovland ; ** a lover's quarrel 1 Ha, Edith 1 
Ha, Harry 1" 

" Oh no," answer-^d Edith, giving her uncle 
her hand, "there never can be a quarrel be- 
tween me and Henry Layton." 

"Well, then, what is it alii" exclaimed Mr. 
Oroyland, turning from one to the other. ** Mys- 
tery — ^mystery I I hate mystery, Harry Lay- 
ton. However, you shaU have your privilege ; 
the doors shall be open. Come— go— do what 
you like. But if you are not a great fool, you 
will order over a post-chaise and four this very 
night, put her in, and be off for Gretna Green, 
ril give you my parental benediction." 

" I am afraid, my dear sir," answered Layton, 
'* that cannot be. Edith has told me various 
things since I saw her, which require to be 
dealt with in a different way. I trust that, in 
whatever I do, my conduct will be such as to 
give you satisfaction : and whether the result 
be fortunate or otherwise, I shall never, till the 
last hour of life, forget the kindness you have 
^own me. And now, my dear sir, adieu for 
the present, for I have much to do this night." 

Tlius saying, he shook the old gentleman's 
hand, and departed with a heavy heart and 
anxious mind. During his onward ride his 
heart did not become lighter, his mind was 
only more burdened with cares. As long as he 
was in Edith's presence he had borne up and 
struggled against all that he felt, for he saw 
that she was already overwhelmed with grief, 
and he feared to add to it ; but now his thoughts 
were all confusion. With incomplete informa- 
tion — in circumstances the most difficult — 
anxious to save her he loved, even at any sac- 
rifice on his own part, yet seeing no distinct 
means of acting in any direction without dan- 
ger to her — he looked around him in vain for 
any resource ; or, if he formed a plan one mo- 
ment, he rejected it the next. He knew Edith's 
perfect truth — ^he knew the quiet firmness and 
power of her mind too well to doubt one tittle 
of that which she had stated ; and though at 
first sight he thought the proofs he j)nssessed 
of Mr. Radford's participation in the late bJiug- 
S^ng transaction were quite sufficient to justify 
that per8on*8 immediate arrest, and proposed \ 



that it should take place immediately, yet the 
next moment he recollected wh4t might be the 
result to Sir Robert Croyland, and hesitated 
how to act. Then, again, he turned his eyes 
to the circumstances in which Edith's father 
was placed, and asked himself what could be 
the mystery which so terribly overshadowed 
him 1 Edith had said that his life was at st^e ; 
and Layton tortured his imagination in vain to 
find some explanation of such a fact. 

" Can he have been deceiving her 1" he ask- 
ed himself more than once. But then, again, 
he answered, " No, it must be true !" He cac 
have no ordinary motive in urging her to such a 
step ; his whole character, his whole views are 
against it. Haughty and ostentatious, there 
must be some overpowering cause to make him 
seek to wed his daughter to a low ruffian— the 
son of an upstart, who owed his former wealth to 
fraud, and who is now, if all tales be true, near- 
ly bankrupt ; to wed Edith, a being of grace, of 
beauty, and of excellence, to a villain like this — 
a felon and a fugitive — and to send her forth into 
the wide world to sh«\re the wanderings of a man 
she hates ! The love of life must be a strange 
thing in some men. One would have thought 
that a thousand lives were nothing to such a 
sacrifice. Yet the tale nv\ist be true ; this old 
man must have Sir Robert's life in his power. 
But how — ^howl that is the question. Perhaps 
Digby can discover something. At all events, 
I must see him without delay." 

In such thoughts. Sir Henry Layton rode on 
fast to Woodchurch, accomplishing in twenty 
minutes that which took good Mr. Croyland, 
with his pampered horses, more than an kour 
to perform ; and springing from his charger at 
the door of the inn, he was preparing to go up 
and write to Sir Edward Digby, when Captain 
Irby on the one hand, and his own servant on 
the other, applied for attention. 

" Mr. Warde is up stairs, air," said the ser- 
vant; "he has been waiting about half an 
hour." 

But Layton turned to the officer, asking, 
" What is it, Captain Irby 1" 

" Two or three of the men, sir, who have 
been taken," replied Captain Irby, " have ex- 
pressed a wish to make a statement. One of 
them is badly wounded, too ; but I did not 
know how to act till you arrived, as we had no 
magistrate here." 

"Was it quite voluntary?" demanded the 
youg officer; no inducements held out — ^no 
questions asked 1" 

" Quite voluntary, sir," answered the other. 
" They sent to ask for you ; and when I went, 
in your absence, they told me what it was they 
desired ; but I refused to take the deposition 
till you arrived, for fear of getting myself into 
a scrape." 

" It must be taken," replied the colonel. 
" Of whatever value it may be judged hereaf- 
ter, we must not refuse it when ofiTered. I 
will come to them in a moment, Irby ;" and 
entering the house, but without going up stairs, 
he wrote a few lines in the bar to Sir Edward 
Digby, requesting to see him without delay. 
Then calling his servant, he said, "Tell ^br. 
Warde I will be mt\!i Viixsi \\v -a. te« \sssxssi^.^'^\ 

note oyer to \\«i>tio\iTDL^ ^w^a^xNa 'Siv^^-^^^^ 
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Digby. Give it into his own hand ; but remem- 
ber, it IS my wish that you should not mention 
my name there at all. Do you know the place 1" 
" Yes, sir," replied the man ; and, leaving 
him to fulfil his errand, the colonel returned to 
the door of the house to accompany Captain 
Irby. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

We must now return for a time to Harbourne 
House, where, after Sir Robert Croyland's de- 
parture, his guest had endeavoured in vain, du- 
ring the whole morning, to obtain a few minutes* 
private conversation with the baronet's young- 
est daughter. Now it was not in the least de- 
gree that Mrs. Barbara's notions of propriety 
interfered to prevent the two young people 
from being alone together ; for, on the contra- 
ry, Mrs. Barbara was a very lenient and gen- 
tle-minded person, and thought it quite right 
that any two human beings who were likely to 
fall in love with each other should have every 
opportunity of doing so, to their hearts' content. 
But it so happened, from a sort of fatality which 
hung over all her plans, that whenever she in- 
terfered with anything — which, indeed, she al- 
ways did, with everything that she could lay 
her hands upon — the residt was sure to be di- 
rectly the contrary to that which she intended. 
It might be, indeed, that she did not always 
manage matters quite judiciously — that she 
acted without considering all the circumstances 
of the case ; and undoubtedly it would have 
been quite as well if she had not acted at all 
when she was not asked. 

In the present instance, when she had re- 
mained in the drawing room with her niece and 
Sir Edward for near half an hour after her 
brother had departed, it just struck her that 
they might wish to be alone together, for she 
had made up her mind by this time that the 
young officer's visit was to end in a love affair ; 
and, as the very best means of accomplishing 
the desired object, instead of going to speak 
with the housekeeper, or to give orders to the 
dairy-maid, or to talk to the steward — as any 
other prudent, respectable, and well-arranged 
aunt would have done — she said to her niece, 
as if k sudden thought had occurred to her, '* I 
don't think Sir Edward Digby has ever seen 
the library. Zara, my dear, you had better 
show it to him. There are some very curious 
books there, and the manuscript in vellum, with 
all the kings' heads painted." 

Zara felt that it was rather a coarse piece 
of work which her aunt had just turned out of 
hand ; and being a little too much susceptible 
of ridicule, she did not like to have anything to 
do with it, although, to say the truth, she was 
very anxious herself for the few minutes that 
Mrs. Barbara was inclined to give her. 

" Oh, I dare say, my dear aunt," she replied, 
"Sir Edward Digby does not care anything 
about old books ! I don't believe they have 
been opened for these fifty years." 

" The greater the treasure, Miss Croyland," 
answered the young officer ; " I can assure you 
nothing delights me more than an old library ; 
so I think I shall go and find it out myself, if 
you are not disposed to show it to me." 
^a/a Cropland rememberedj with a smile, 



that Sir Edward Digby had met with ne great 
difficulty in finding it out for hiriself on a pre- 
vious occasion. She rose, however, with hei 
colour a little heightened, for his invitation was 
a very palpable one, and she did not know what 
conclusions her aunt might be pleased to draw 
or to insinuate to others ; and, leading the W&3 
towards the library, she opened the door, ex- 
pecting to find the room untenanted. Ther»', 
however, before her eyes, standing opposite u 
a bookcase, with a large folio volume of divin- 
ity in his hand, stood the clergyman of the par- 
ish, and he instantly turned round his head 
with spectacles on nose, and advanced to pay 
his respects to Miss Croyland and Sir Edward 
Digby. Now the clergyman was a very worthy 
man, but he had one of those peculiarities 
which, if peculiarities were systematically 
classed, would be referred to the bore genus. 
He was frequently unaware of when people had 
had enough of him ; and, consequently, on the 
present occasion, after he had informed Zara 
that, finding her father was out, he had taken 
tjie liberty of walking into the library to look 
at a book he wanted, he put back that book and 
attacked Sir Edward Digby, totis viribus, upon 
the state of the weather, the state of the coun- 
try, and the state of the smugglers.- The la- 
ter topic, as it was the predominent one in ev- 
ery man's mind at that moment and in that 
part of the country, occupied him rather long- 
er than a sermon, though his parishioners occa- 
sionally thought his sermons quite sufficiently 
extensive for any sleep- resisting powers of the 
human frame to withstand ; and then, when Sii 
Edward and Zara, forgetting, in the interest 
which they seemed to take in his discourse, 
that they had come into the library to look at 
the books, walked out upon the terrace, he 
walked out with them ; and. as they turned up 
and down, he turned up and down also, for full 
an hour. 

Zara could almost have ciied in the end ; but 
as out of the basest refuse of our stable-yards 
grow the finest flowers of our gardens, so good 
is ever springing up from evil ; and in the end, 
the worthy clergyman gave his two compan- 
ions the first distinct account which they had 
received of the dispersion of Mr. Radford's band 
of smugglers, and of the eager pursuit of young 
Radford which was taking place throughout 
the country. Thus passed the morning, with 
one event or other of little consequence pre- 
senting obstacles to any free communication 
between two people who were almost as desi- 
rous of some private conversation as if they 
had been lovers. 

A little before three o'clock, however, Zara 
Croyland, who had been looking out of the 
window, suddenly left the drawing-room, and 
Sir Edward Digby, who maintained his post, 
was left to entertain Mrs. Barbara, which he 
did to the best of his abilities. He was still in 
full career, a little enjoying, to say sooth, som€ 
of the good lady's minor absurdities, when Zan 
re-entered the room with a quick step, and a 
somewhat eager look. Her fair cheek wa? 
flushed, too, and her face had in it that soil of 
determined expression which often betrays that 
there nas been a struggle in the mind as tc 
^ some step about to be taken, and that Victc "^ 
has not been Ac\v\ev^d mlhout an eflTort 
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*• Sir Edward Digby," she said, in a clear and 
distinct tone, ** I want to speak with you for a 
few moments, if you please." 

Mrs. Barbara looked shocked, and internally 
ivondered that Zara could not have made some 
ittle excuse for engaging Sir Edward in pri- 
irate conversation. 

" She might have asked him to go and see a 
flower, or oflTered to play him a tune on the 
harpsichord, or taken him to look at the dove- 
cot, cr anything," thought Mrs. Barbara. 

The young officer, however, instantly started 
up, and accompanied his fair inviter towards 
the library, to which she led the way with a 
hurried and eager step. 

** Let us come in here !" she said, opening 
the door ; but the moment she was withm, she 
sank into a chair and clasped her hands to- 
gether. 

Sir Edward Digby shut the door, and then 
advanced towards her, a good deal surprised 
and somewhat alarmed by the agitation he saw 
her display. She did not speak for a moment, 
as if completely overpowered ; and feeling for 
her more deeply than he himself knew, her 
companion took her hand and tried to soothe 
her, saying, " Be calm — ^be calm, my dear Miss 
Croyland ! You know you can trust in me, 
and if I can aid you in any way, command me." 

"I know not what to do or what to say," 
cried Zara ; " but I am sure, Sir Edward, you 
will find excuses for me, and therefore I will 
make none — ^though I may perhaps seem some- 
what bold in dealing thus with one whom I 
have only known a few days." 

" There are circumstances which sometimes 
make a few days equal to many years," replied 
Sir Edward Digby. ** It is so, my dear young 
lady, with you and I. Therefore, without fear 
or hesitation, tell me what it is that agitates 
you, and how I can serve you. I am not fond 
of making professions, but if it be in human 
power, it shall be done." 

" I know not whether it can be done or not," 
said Zara ; " but if not, there is nothing but 
ruin and desolation for two people whom we 
both love. You saw my father set out this 
morning — did you remark the course he took 1 
It was over to my uncle's, for I watched him 
from the window. He passed back again some 
time ago, but then struck off towards Mr. Rad- 
ford's. All that made me uneasy; but just 
now I saw Edith's maid coming up towards the 
house, and, eager for tidings, I hurried away. 
Good heavens ! what tidings she has borne 
me!" 

*♦ They must be evil ones, I see," answered 
Digby, ** but I trust not such as to preclude all 
chance ot remedying what may have gone 
wrong. When two or three people act together 
zealously, dear lady, there are very few things 
they cannot accomplish." 

" Yes, but how to explain !" exclaimed Zaia ; 
"yet I must be short, for otherwise my aunt 
will be in upon us. Now, Sir Edward Digby," 
she continued, after thinking for a moment, " I 
know you are a man of honour — I am sure you 
are ; and I ask you to pledge me that honour 
Ifcat you will never reveal to any one what I am 
going to tell you, for I know not whether I am 
about to do right or wronf — whether, in trying 
to save one, I may not be brin,ging down ruin 
apon others. Do you give me /our honour V* 



" Most assuredly !" answered her companioA 
" I will never repeat a word that you say, un- 
less with your permission, on my honour !" 

" Well, then," replied Zara, in a faint voice, 
" Mr. Radford has my father's life in his power 
—how, I know not — how, I cannot tell ; but so 
it is ; and such are the tidings that Caroline 
has just brought us. Mr. Radford's conference 
with him this morning was not for nothing. 
Immediately after, he went over to Edith ; he 
told her some tale which the girl did not dis- 
tinctly hear ; but, it seems, some paper which 
Mr. Radford possesses was spoken of, and the 
sum of the whole matter was, that my poor, 
sweet sister was told, if she did not consent, 
within four days, to marry that hateful young 
man, she would sacrifice her father's life. He 
left her fainting, and has ridden over to bear 
her consent to Mr. Radford." 

" But did she consent 1" exclaimed Sir Ed- 
ward Digby, in surprise and consternation. 
"Did she really yield 1" 

" No — no !" answered Zara, " she did not ! 
The girl said she heard her words, and they 
were not in truth a consent; but my father 
chose to take them as such, and left her even 
before she recovered." 

I have already shown the effect of the same 
account upon Sir Henry Layton, with all the 
questions which it suggested to his mind ; and 
the impression produced upon his friend, as a 
\ man of sense and a man of the world, were so 
similar, that it may be needless to give any 
detailed statement of his first observations or 
inquiries. Zara soon satisfied him, however, 
that the tale her father had told was not a 
mere device to frighten Edith into a compli- 
ance with his wishes, and then came the ques- 
tion. What was to be done? 

" It is, in truth, a most painful situation in 
which your sister is placed," said Digby, after 
some consideration ; " but think you that this 
man — ^this Radford, cannot be bought oflfl 
Money must be to him — if he be as totally ru- 
ined as people say— the first consideration ; 
and I know Layton so well, that I can venture 
to promise nothing of that kind shall stand in 
the way, if we can but free your sister from 
the terribl^ choice put before her." 

Zara shook her head sadly, saying, " No, that 
hope is vain ! The girl tells me," she added, 
with a faint smile, which was quickly succeed- 
ed by a blush, " that she heard my father say 
he had offered me — poor me ! to Richard Rad- 
ford, with the same fortune as Edith, but had 
been refused.'* 

" And would you have consented 1" demand- 
ed Sir Edward Digby, in a more eager tone 
than he had yet used. 

"Nay," replied Zara, "that has naught to 
do with the present question. Suffice it that 
this proves that gold is not his only object." 

" Nay, but answer me," persevered her com- 
panion ; " would you have consented 1 It may 
have much to do with the question yet." He 
fixed his eyes gravely upon her face, and took 
the fair, small hand that lay upon the arm of 
the chair in his. It was something very like 
making love, and Zara felt a strange sensation 
at her heart ; but she turned away her fac^ %2&^ 
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Sir Edward raised her hand to his lips, and 
pressed them on it. " I thought so !'* he said, 
** I thought so ! And now, heart, and mind, 
and hand, and spirit, to save your sister, Zara ! 
I have hunted many a fox in my day, and I 
don*t think the old ontfof Radford Hall will 
escape me. The greatest difficulty is, not to 
compromise your father in any way ; but that 
shall be cared for, too, to the very best of my 
power, be assured. Henceforth, dear lady, 
away with all reserve between us. While I 
am in this house, it will be absolutely necessa- 
ry for you to communicate with me freely, and 
probably very often. Have no hesitation — 
have no scruple as to hour, or manner, or 
means. Trust to my honour as you have trust- 
ed this day, and you shall never find it fail you. 
I wUl enter into such explanations with my 
servant, Somers, in regard to- poor Layton, as 
will make him think it nothing strange if you 
send him for me at any time. He is as discreet 
as a privy councillor, and you must, therefore, 
have no hesitation." 

" I will not," answered Zara, " for I would 
do anything to save my sister from such a fate ; 
and I do believe you will not think — ^you will 
not imagine — " 

She paused in some confusion, and Sir Ed- 
ward Digby answered with a smile, but a kind- 
ly and a gentlemanly one, " Let my imagina- 
tion do as it will, Zara — depend upon it, it shall 
do you no wrong ; and believe me when I say 
that I can hardly feci so much pain at these 
circumstances as I otherwise might, since they 
bring me into such near and frequent commu- 
nication with you." 

" Hush — hush !" she answered, somewhat 
gravely, ** I can think of nothing now but my 
poor sister ; and you must not. Sir Edward, by 
one compliment or fine speech — nay, nor by one 
kind speech either," she added, laying her hand 
upon his arm, and looking up in his face with 
a glowing cheek, " for I know you mean . it as 
kind — ^you must not, indeed, throw any embar- 
rassment over an intercourse which is neces- 
sary at present, and which is my only hope and 
resource in the circumstances in which we are 
placed. So now tell me what you are going to 
do, for you seemed but now as if you were about 
to set out somewhere." 

" I am going to Woodchurch instantly," re- 
plied Digby. " Sir Henry Layton must be there 
stUl— " 

" Sir Henry Layton !" exclaimed Zara ; 
** then he has, indeed, been a successful cam- 
paigner." 

"Most successful, and most deservedly so," 
answered his friend. " No man but Wolfe won 
more renown ; and if he can but gain this bat- 
tle, Layton will have all that he desires on 
earth. But I will not stay here skirmishing on 
the flanks, dear lady, while the main body is 
engaged. I will ride over as fast as possible, 
see La3rton, consult with him, and be back, if 
possible, by dinner-time. If not, you must tell 
your father not to wait for me, as I was sud- 
denly called away on business." 

" But how shall I know the result of your 

expedition 1" demanded Zara; "we shaU be 

surrounded, I fear, by watchful eyes." 

*^ We must trust to fortune and our own ef- 

^ "^s to afford us sums means of commanica- 



tion," replied Digby. '* But remember, dearest 
lady, that for this great object you have prom- 
ised to cast away 5l reserve. For the time, at 
least, you must look upon Edward Digby as a 
brother, and treat him as such." 

" That I will !" answered the fair girl, heart 
ily; and Digby, leaving her to explain their 
conduct to her aunt as she best might, ordered 
his horse, and rode away towards Woodchurch 
in haste. 

Pulling in his rein at the door of the little 
inn, he inquired which was Sir Henry Layton's 
room, and was directed up stairs ; but, on open- 
ing the door of the chamber which had been 
pointed out, he found no one in it but the some- 
what strange-looking old man whom we have 
once before seen with Layton at Hythe. 

" Ah, Mr. Warde, you here !" exclaimed Sir 
Edward Digby. *' Layton told me you were in 
England. But where is he ? I have business 
of some importance to talk with him upon ;** 
and, as he spoke, he shook the old man's hand 
warmly. 

*' I know you have," answered Mr. Warde, 
gazing upon him ; " at least I can guess that 
such is the case : so have I, and doubtless the 
subject is the same." 

" Nay, I should think not," replied Digby ; 
" mine refers only to private affairs." 

The old man smiled ; and that sharp-featu- 
red, rude countenance assumed an expression 
of indescribable sweetness : " Mine is the 
same," he said. " You come to speak of Edith 
Croyland — so do L" 

" Indeed !" cried his companion, a good deal 
surprised ; ** you are a strange being, Mr. 
Warde. You seem to learn men's secrets, 
whether they will or not." 

" There is nothing strange on earth but man's 
blindness," answered the other; "everything 
is so simple, when once explained, that its sim- 
plicity remains the only marvel. But here he 
comes. Let me converse with him first. Then, 
when he is aware of all that I know, you shall 
have my absence or my presence, as it suits 
you." 

While he was speaking, the voice of Henry 
Layton was heard below, and then his step upon 
the stairs ; and, before Digby could answer, he 
was in the room. His face was grave, but not 
so cloudy as it had been when he returned to 
Woodchurch, half an hour before. He wel- 
comed Mr. Warde frankly and cordially, but 
turned immediately to Sir Edward Digby, say- 
ing, " You have been quick indeed, Digby. I 
could not have conceived that my letter had 
reached you." 

" I got no letter," answered Digby ; " perhaps 
it missed me on the way ; for, the corn being 
down, I came straight across the country." 

" It matters not — it matters not," answered 
Layton ; " so you are here, that is enough. . I 
have much to say to you, and that of immedi- 
ate importanae." 

" I know it already," answered Digby. " But 
here is our good friend Warde, who seems to 
have something to say to you on the same sub- 
ject." 

Sir Henry Layton turned towards the old 

man with some surprise. " I think Digby must 

be mlstakeu," he said ; " for though I am aware, 
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that you have oeen in this part of the country 
before, yet it must have been long ago, and you 
can know nothing of the events which have af- 
fected myself since." 

The old man smiled and shook his head. " I 
know more than you imagine," he answered. 
** It is indeed long since first I was in this land, 
but not so long since I was here last ; and all 
its people and its things, its woods, its villages, 
its hills, are as familiar to me — ay, more so 
than to you. Of yourself, Layton, and your 
fate, I also know much — I might say I know 
all ; for certainly I know more than you do, 
can do more than you are able to do, will do 
more than you can. To show you what I 
know, I will give you a brief summary of your 
own history — at least, that part of it of which 
you think I know nothing. Young, eager, and 
impatient, you were thrown constantly into the 
society of 'one, good, beautiful, gentle, and 
true. You had much encouragement from 
those who shouli* not have given it, unless they 
had the intention of continuing it to the end. 
You loved and were beloved ; and then, in the 
impatience of your boyish ardour, you bound 
Edith Croyland to yourself, without her pa- 
rent's knowledge and consent, by vows which, 
whatever human laws may say, ar^ indissolu- 
ble by the law of Heaven ; and therein you 
did wrong. It was a great error. Do I say 
right 1" 

** It was, indeed," answered Sir Henry Lay- 
ton, casting down his eyes sternly on the 
ground, ** it was, indeed." 

** More — I will tell you more," continued Mr. 
Warde ; " you have bitterly repented it, and 
bitterly suffered for it. You are suffering even 
now." 

"Not for it," replied the young officer, " not 
for it. My sufferings are not consequences of 
my fault." 

" You are wrong," answered the old man ; 
" wrong, as you will find. But I will go on, 
and tell you what you have done this day. 
Those who have behaved ill to you have been 
punished likewise, and their punishment is 
working itself out, but sweeping you in within 
its vortex. You have been over to see Edith 
Croyland. She has told you her tale. You 
nave met in love, and parted in sorrow. Is it 
not so 1 And now you know not which way to 
turn for deliverance." 

" It is so, indeed, my good friend," said Lay- 
ton, sadly ; " but how you have discovered all 
this I cannot divine." 

" That has naught to do with the subject," 
answered Warde. " Novf tell me» Layton, tell 
me — and remember you-are dearer to me than 
you know — are you prepared to make atone- 
ment for your fault 1 The only atonement in 
your power — to give back to Edith the vows 
she plighted, to leave her free to act as she 
may judge best. 1 have marked you well, as 
you know, for years. I have seen you tried as 
few men, perhaps, are tried ; and you have 
come out pure and honest. The last trial is 
now arrived ; and I ask you here, before your 
^riend — ^your worldly friend, if you are ready to 
act honestly still, and to annul engagements 
that you had no right to contract?' 

"I am," answered Sir Henry Layton; **1 
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"Ay, if! There is ever an * if * when men 
would serve their own purposes against their 
conscience," said Mr. Warde, steriUy. 

" Nay, but hear me, my good friend," replied 
the young oflScer. " I have every respect for you. 
Your whole character commands it and de- 
serves it, as well as your profession ; but, at 
the same time, though I may think fit to an- 
swer you candidly in matters where I would 
reject any other man's interference, yet I must 
shape my answer as I think proper, and rule 
ray conduct according to my own views. You 
must therefore hear me out. I say that I am 
ready to give back to Edith Croyland the vows 
she plighted me, to set her free from all en- 
gagements, to leave her, as far as possible, as 
if she had never known Henry Layton, what- 
ever pang it may cost me, if it can be proved 
to me that by so doing I have not given her up 
to misery as well as myself My own wretch- 
ediess I can bear — I have borne it long, cheer- 
ed by one little ray of hope. I can bear it still, 
even though that light go out ; but to know 
that by any act of mine, however seemingly 
generous, or, as you term it, honest, I imd 
yielded her up to a life of anguish, that I could 
not bear. Show me that this will not be the 
case, and, as I have said before, I am ready to 
make the sacrifice, if it cost me life : nay, 
more, I returned hither, prepared, if at the 
last, and with every effort to avert it, I found 
that circumstances of which I know not the 
extent rendered the keeping of her vows to 
me more terrible in its consequences than her 
union v/ith another, however hateful he may 
be — I came hither prepared, I say, in such a 
case, to set her free, and I will do it !" 

The old man took both his hands, and gazed 
on him with a look of glad satisfaction. " Hon- 
est to the last," he said, " honest to the last .' 
The resolution to do this is as good as the 
deed, for I know you are not one to fail where 
you have resolved. But those who might ex- 
act the sacrifice are not worthy of it. Your 
willingness has made the atonement, Layton, 
and I will deliver you from your difficulty." 

"You, Mr. Warde!" exclaimed Sir Edward 
Digby ; " I cannot suppose that you really have 
the power ; or, perhaps, after all, you do not 
know the whole circumstances." 

" Hush, hush, young man !" answered Warde, 
with a wave of the hand ; " I know all, I see 
all, where you know little or nothing. You 
are a good youth, as the world goes — better 
than most of your bad class and station ; but 
these matters are above you. Listen to me, 
Layton. Did not Edith tell you that her father 
had worked upon her by fears for his safety — 
for his honour — for his life, perhaps!'* 

" Yes, indeed," exclaimed Layton, eagerly, 
and with a ray of hope beginning to break upon 
him. " Was the tale not true, then 1" 

" I guessed so," answered the old man. "I 
was sure that would be the course at last. 
Nevertheless, the tale he told was true — too 
true. It was forced from him by circumstan- 
ces. Yet I have said I will deliver you from 
your difliculty, and I will. Pursue your own 
course; as you have conunenced, go on. tA 
the end. 1 ^&Vl ^^ wi w^x. w^^ \» >gis^"^^>5<ic^\«ks3*. 
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you did so. Let her go on firmly in her truth 
to the last, but tell her that deliverance will 
come. Now I leave you; but be under no 
doubt. Your course is clear ; do all you can 
by your own efforts to save her : but it is I who 
must deliver her in the end." 

Without any farther farewell, he turned and 
left the room, and Sir Henry Layton and his 
friend remained for a minute or two in thought. 
" His parting advice is the best," said Digby, 
at length, "and doubtless you will follow it, 
Layton ; but, of course, you will not trust so 
far to the word of a madman as to neglect any 
means that may present themselves." 

" He is not mad," answered Layton, shaking 
his head. " When first he joined us in Cana- 
da, before the battle of Quebec, I thought as 
you do ; but he is not mad, Digby. There are 
various shades of reason ; and there may be a 
slight aberration in his mind from the common 
course of ordinary thought. He may be wrong 
in his reasonings, rash in his opinions, some- 
what over-excited in imagination — but that is 
not madness. His promises give me hope, I 
will confess, but still I will act as if they had 
not been made. Now let us speak of our plans ; 
and first tell me what has taken place at Har- 
bourne, for you seem to know all the particu- 
lars already which I sent for you to communi- 
cate, though how you learned them I cannot 
divine." 

** Oh, my dear Layton, if I were to tell you 
ill that has happened," replied Sir Edward 
Digby, ** I should have to go on as long as a 
Presbyterian minister or a popular orator. I 
had better keep to the point ;" and he proceed- 
ed to relate to his friend the substance of the 
conversation which had last taken place be- 
tween himself and Zara. 

"It is most fortunate," answered Layton, 
** that that dear girl has thus become acquaint- 
ed with the facts, for Edith would not have 
told her, and now we have some chance of ob- 
taining information of all that occurs, which 
must be our great security. However, since 
I returned, I have obtained valuable informa- 
tion, which puts good Mr. Radford's liberty, 
if not his life, in my power. Three of the 
men whom we have taken distinctly state that 
he sent them upon this expedition himself— 
armed and mounted them — and therefore he is 
a party to the whole transaction. I have sent 
off a messenger to Mowle, the oflicer — as faith- 
ful and as true a feljow as ever lived — ^begging 
him to bring me up, without a moment's delay, 
ja magistrate in whom he can trust ; for one 
if the men is at the point of death, and all the 
lustices round this place are so imbued with 
the spirit of smuggling, that I do not choose 
the depositions to be taken by them. I have 
received and written down the statements 
made before witnesses, and the men have 
signed them ; but I have no power in this case 
to administer an oath. As soon as the matter 
is in more formal train, I shall insist upon the 
apprehension of Mr. Radford, whatever be the 
consequences to Sir Robert Croyland ; for here 
my duty to the country is concerned, and the 
very powers with which I am intrusted render 
it imperative upon me so to act." 



sure, my dear Laytc n, if he once discovers thai 
you have got such a hold upon him, he will take 
care to render that matter difficult. You may 
find it troublesome, also, to get a magistrate to 
act as you desire, for they are all of the same 
leaven ; and I fancy you have no power to do 
anything yourself except in aid and support of 
the civil authorities. You must be very care- 
ful, too, not to exceed your commission, where 
people might suspect that personal feelings are 
concerned." 

" Personal feelings shall not bias me, Digby, 
even in the slightest degree," replied his friend. 
" I will act towards Mr. Radford exactly as I 
would towards any other man who l^ad com- 
mitted this offence ; and as to the imputation 
of motives, I can well afford to treat such things 
with contempt. Were I, indeed, to act as I 
wish, I should not pursue this charge against 
the chief offender, in order not to bring down 
his vengeance suddenly upon Sir Robert Croy- 
land's head, or should use the knowledge I pos- 
sess merely to impose silence upon him through 
fear. But my duty is plain and straightfor- 
ward, and it must be done. As to my powers, 
they are more extensive than you suppose. 
Indeed, I would have sooner thrown up my 
commission than have undertaken a service I 
disliked, without sufficient authority to execute 
it properly. Thus, if no magistrate could be 
found to act as I might require, I would not 
scruple, with the aid of any officer of Customs, 
or even without, to apprehend this man on my 
own responsibility. But I think we shall easily 
find one who will do his duty." 

♦* At all events," replied Sir Edward Digby, 
" you had better be cautious, my dear Layton. 
If you are not too quick in your movements^ 
you may perhaps trap the old bird and the 
young one together, and that will be a better 
day's sport than if you only got a single shot." 
** Heaven send it may be before these fatal 
four days are over !" answered Layton, " for 
then the matter will be decided and Edith de- 
livered." 

" Why, if you were to catch the young one, 
it would be sufficient for tliat object," said hia 
friend. 

But Layton shook his head. " I fear not," 
he replied ; " yet that purpose must not be neg- 
lected. Where he has concealed himself I 
cannot divine. It would seem certain that he 
never got out of Harbourne Wood, unless, in- 
deed, it was by some of the by-paths, and in 
that case he surely^^must have been seen. I 
will have it searched to-morrow from end to 
end." 

In the same strain the conversation pro- 
ceeded for half an hour more, without any 
feasible plan of action having been decided 
upon, and with no farther result than the ar- 
rangement of means for frequent and private 
communication. It was settled, indeed, that 
Layton should fix his headquarters at Wood- 
church, and that two or three c f the Dragoons 
should be billeted at a small pub. ic house on the 
road to Harbourne. To them any commuica- 
tion from Sir Edward Digby was to be conveyed 
by his servant Somers, for the purpose of being 
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Md, the two friends parted, and Oigby rode 
back to Harboume House, vhicn he reached, 
as may be supposed, son;ewh^t later than Sir 
Robert Croyland's dinnerhoui . 



CHAPTER XXViri. 

A ^ouT six o'clock on the evening of the same 
(!ay, the cottage of Mrs. Clare wab empty. The 
good widow herself stood at the garden gate, 
and looked up the road into the wood, along 
which the western sun was streaming low. 
After gazing for a moment in that direction, she 
turned her eyes to the left, and then down the 
edge of the wood, which stretched along in a 
tolerably even line till it reached the farther 
angle. The persevering Dragoons were pa- 
trolling round it still ; and Mrs. Clare murmur- 
ed to herself, *' How will he ever get out, if 
they keep such a watch 1" 

She was then going into the cottage again, 
when a hurried step caught her ear, coming apr 
parently from the path which led from the ^ide 
of Halden to the back of the house, and thence 
round the little garden into the road. 

" That sounds like Harding's step," thought 
the widow ; and her ear had not deceived her. 
In another minute she beheld him turn the cor- 
ner of the fence and come towards her ; but 
there was a heated and angry look upon his 
face which she had never seen there before ; 
and — although she had acted for the best, and 
not without much consideration, in sending 
Kate upon Mr. Radford's commission, and not 
going herself— she feared that her daughter's 
lover might not be well pleased his bride should 
undertake such a task. As he came near, the 
sjrmptoms of anger were more apparent still. 
There was the cloudy brow, the flashing eye, 
the hurried and impetuous walk, which she had 
often seen in her own husband — a man very 
shnilar in character to him who now approach- 
ed her — when irritated by harsh words ; and 
Widow Clare prepared to do all she could to 
soothe him ere Kate's return. 

But Harding did not mention her he loved, de- 
manding, while yet at some distance, " Where 
is Mr. Radford, Mrs. Clare 1" 

" He is not here, Mr. Harding," replied the 
widow ; " he has not been here since the morn- 
ing. But what makes you look so cross, Hard- 
ing 1 You seem angry." 

" And well I may be," answered Harding, 
with an oath. " What do you think they have 
set about 1 that I informed against them, and 
betrayed them into the hands of the Dragoons, 
when they know I saw them safe out of the 
Marsh ; and it must have been their own stu- 
pidity, or the old man's babbling fears, that ru- 
ined them — always trusting people that were 
sure to be treacherous, and doubting those he 
knew to be honest. But Til make him eat his 
words, or cram them down his throat with my 
fist." 

**Why, he spoke quite kindly of you this 
morning, Harding," said the widow; "there 
must be some mistake." 



it came from him. Can you tell me where bs 
is gone 1 Which way did he turn 1" 

"Towards his own house," replied Mrs. 
Clare ; " but you had better come in, Harding, 
and get yourself cool before you go to him. 
You will speak angrily now^ and mischief may 
come of it. I am sure there is some mistake." 

" I will not sit down till I have made him 
own it," answered the smuggler. "Perhaps 
he is up at Harboume. I'll go there. Where 
is Kate, Mrs. Clare 1" 

" She has gone towards Harboume House," 
said the widow, ^ not choosing, in the excited 
state of his feelings, to tell him hei daughter's 
errand ; " but she will be back in one minute, 
if you will but come in." 

" No," he replied, " I will come back by-and- 
by. Perhaps I shall meet her as I go ;" and 
he was turning towards the wood, when sud- 
denly, at the spot where the road entered among 
the trees, the pretty figure of Kate Clare, as 
trim, and neat, and simple as a wild flower, ap- 
peared walking slowly back towards the cot- 
tage. But she was not alone. By her side 
was a tall, handsome young man, dressed in 
full military costume, with his heavy sword 
under his arm, and a star upon his breast. He 
was bending down, talking to his fair compan- 
ion with a friendly air, and she was answering 
iiim with a gay smile. 

A pang shot through Harding's bosom, the 
first that ever the poor girl had caused ; nor, 
indeed, would he have felt it then, had he not 
been irritated ; for his was a frank and coofii- 
ding heart, open as the day, in which that foul 
and dangerous guest. Suspicion, usua^y could 
find no lurking-place. At first he did not rec- 
ognise, in the glittering personage before his 
eyes, the grave, plain-looking stranger who, a 
week or two before, had conversed with him 
for a few minutes on the cliffs near Sandgate ; 
but he saw, as the two came on, that Kate 
raised her eyes, and as soon as she perceived 
him standing by her mother, a look of joy light- 
ed up her face, which made him murmur to 
himself, " I'm a fool !" 

The stranger, too, saw him, bat it made no 
change in his demeanour ; and vhe next mo- 
ment, to Harding's surprise, the ofiicer came 
forward somewhat more quickly, and took Wid- 
ow Clare by the hand, saying, with a grave 
smile, " Do you not know me, Mrs. Clare V* 

" Gracious Heaven !" cried the widow, draw- 
ing back and gazing at him, " can it be you, sirl" 

" Yes, indeed !" he answered. " Why, Kate 
here knew me directly, though she was but ten 
or eleven, I think, when I went away." 

" Oh, that was because you were always so 
fond of her, Mr. Henry," replied Widow Clare. 
" Gracious ! how you are changed !" 

Harding was tsUking to Kate while these few 
words passed, but he heard them ; nor did he 
fail to remark that two mounted Dragoons, one 
leading a horse by the rein, followed the young 
ofiicer from the wood. He now recognised 
him also, and by his dress perceived the rank 
he held in the army, though Mrs. Clare called 
him " Mr. Henry." 
"Yes, I am changed indeed'," \^>^^^\js?i- 
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wood, I resolTed 1 would not be so near you 
without coming in to see how you were going 
on, with your pretty Kate here." 

" My pretty Kate, very soon !'* said Harding, 
aloud ; and ttt§ young officer turned suddenly 
round, and looked at him more attentively than 
6efore. 

** Ahj Mr. Harding !" he exclaimed, " is that 
youl We have met before, though perhaps 
you don't remember me." 

" Oh yes I do, sir," replied the smuggler, 
dryly. " But I must go, Kate ;" and he added, 
in a low tone, " I shall be back by-and-by." 

Thus saying, he walked away ; but, before 
he had taken ten steps Layton followed and 
took him by the arm. " What do you want 
with me, sirl" asked the smuggler, turning 
sharply round, and putting his hand in the bo- 
som of his coat. 

" Hush !" replied the young officer ; *' I seek 
no harm to you — merely one word. For Heav- 
en's sake, Harding, quit this perilous life of 
yours, at least before you marry that poor girl 
— if I have understood you rightly that you are 
about to marry her. I speak as a friend." 

" Thank you, sir !" answered the smuggler ; 
** I dare say you mean it kind ; but it was hard- 
ly fair of you, either, to come and talk with me 
upon the cliff, if you are, as I suppose, the Sir 
Henry Layton all the folks are speaking about." 

" Why, my good friend, my talking with you 
did you no harm," replied the young officer ; 
" you cannot say that I led you to speak of any- 
thing that could injure either you or others. 
Besides, I have nothing to do with you gentle- 
men of the sea, though I may with your friends 
on land. But take the advice of one well dis- 
posed towards you ; and, above all, do not lin- 
ger ab^ut this place at present, for it is a dan- 
gerous neighbourhood for any one who has had 
a share in the late transactions." 

"That advice I shall take, at all events," 
answered Harding, bluntly ; " and perhaps the 
other too, for I am sick of all this !" And, thus 
saying, he walked away, passing close by the 
two Dragoons, who offered no obstruction. 

In the mean while, Layton, returning to Wid- 
ow Clare and her daughter, went into the cot- 
tage, and talked to them for a few minutes of 
old days. Gradually, however, he brought the 
conversation round to the inhabitants of Har- 
boume House, and asked if either the widow 
or Kate ever went up there 

" Oh, Kate goes twice every day, sir," said 
Mrs. Clare, *' for we have all the finest of the 
poultry to keep down here. But are you not 
going there yourself, Mr. Henry 1" 

"Alas, no !" answered Layton, with a sigh. 
•• Those days have gone by, Mrs. Clare ; -^nd I 
am now a stranger where I was once loved." 

"Don't say so, sir," replied the widow, 
" don't say so ; for I am sure, where you were 
best loved of all, there you are best loved still." 

" That I believe," answered Lajrton ; " but, at 

all events, I am not going there at present ; 

and if Kate would do me a service, she would, 

the first time she sees Miss Zara Croyland 

ak)ne, tell her, that if ever she rides or walks 

out along the road by the Checkers, she will 

Jiad an old friend, hy the way." 

**Mi83 Zara, sir, did you say ?" asked Wid- 

ffw Clare. 



"Yes, molher— yes," cried Kate ; * * you for 
get Miss Edith is not there now ; she is down 
at Mr. Croy land's." 

"But remember, Kate," continued Layton, 
" I do not wish my name mentioned to many 
persons in the houscc—indeed, it will be better 
not to speak of me at all to any one but Zara. 
It must be soon known that I am here, it is 
true ; but I wish to let events take their course 
till then. And now, Mrs. Clare, good-evening. 
I shall see you again some day soon ; and you 
must let me know when Kate's wedding-day is 
fixed." 

The mother looked at her daughter with a 
smile, and Kate blushed and laughed. " It is to 
be this day week, sir," answered Mrs. Clare. 

Layton nodded his head, saying, " I will not 
forget,'* and, mounting his horse at the door, 
rode away. 

" Now, did you find him, Katel" asked Mrs. 
Clare, in a low tone, the moment Sir Henry 
Layton was gone. 

" Oh yes," replied her daughter ; " the Dra- 
goons did not follow me, as you thought they 
would, mother, and I set down the basket close 
to the willow. At first he did not answer when 
I asked if he wanted anything ; but when I 
spoke again, he said, * No. A thousand thanks 
for what you have brought ;' and he spoke kind 
and civilly. Then, just as I was going away, 
he said, * Kate, Kate ! let me know when the 
soldiers are gone. If you could bring me a 
woman's dress, I could easily get away.' I 
should not be afraid of going any more, moth- 
er," the girl continued, " for he seems quite 
changed by his misfortune, and not rude and 
jesting, as he always used to be whenever I 
saw him before." 

The idea of the woman's clothes seemed to 
strike Mrs. Clare very much, and the good wid- 
ow and her daughter set their wits to work to 
consider how all that was necessary could be 
procured, for a very serious impediment thrust 
itself in the way of either mother or child lend- 
ing him a suit of their own apparel. Neither 
of them were very tall women ; and though 
young Radford was himself not above the mid- 
dle height, yet Kate's gown would not have 
fallen farther than half way down his leg ; and 
the poor girl laughed merrily to think of what 
a figure he would make dressed in her gar- 
ments. It would have been the old story of 
the wolf in sheep's clothing, assuredly. 

" If we could but accomplish it, and enable 
him to escape," thought Mrs. Clare, " especial- 
ly after Harding has just been up here, it would 
show Mr. Radford clearly enough that John 
had nothing to do with informing against him." 
But the question of where fitting apparel was 
to be procured still remained unsettled, till 
Kate suggested that perhaps her aunt's at 
Glassenbury might do. "She is very tall," 
continued the girl, " and I am sure she would 
lend them to me, for she and my uncle have 
always been so kind. Suppose I walk ovei 
early to-morrow and ask herl" 

Now the little farm which Mrs. Clare's broth- 
er held was somewhat mere than seven miles 
off, on the other side of Cranbrook ; hut still, 
what is the exertion which woman will not 
make for a feWow-crealwTO vrv distress 1 And 
Mrs Clare delernxvweA ^\v^v «Jci<& -wwMtS&^X^^i 
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times, and go to William Harris's herself, cer- 
tain of a kind reception and ready consent from 
those who had always displayed towards her, 
in adversity, the feelings of affection, which the 
more worldly-minded generally shower upon 
prosperity alone. 

It was far for her daughter to walk, she 
thought; and besides, Harding might come, 
and it would not do for Kate to be absent. 
Thus had she settled it in her own mind, when 
Mr. Radford entered the cottage to inquire af- 
ter his son. 

High were the praises that he bestowed upon 
Kate and Mrs. Clare for their kindness, and he 
expressed his warm approval of their little 
scheme. Nevertheless, he turned the matter 
in his mind, in order to see whether he could 
not save Mrs. Clare the trouble of going nearly 
to Goudhurst, by obtaining the necessary arti- 
cles of female apparel somewhere else. His 
own women servants, however, were all short 
and stout; the only other persons whom he 
could think of, as at all approaching his son in 
height, he did not choose to trust, and there- 
fore it was at length determined that the origi- 
nal plan should be followed. But the worthy 
gentleman laid strict injunctions upon Mrs. 
Clare to be early in her proceedings, as he 
feared much, from all he had gathered, that 
the wood might be more strictly searched in 
the course of the following day. 

When this was settled, and Mr. Radford had 
expressed his thanks more than once, Mrs. 
Clare thought it a good opportunity of turning 
the conversation to Harding; and she asked 
Mr. Radford if he had seen him, adding, " He 
has gone to look for you, sir, and seems very 
quick and angry, because the people down 
about his place have got a report that he in- 
formed about the run ; and he fancies you have 
said so." 

" Pooh ! nonsense, Mrs. Clare, I never said 
anjrthing of the kind !" replied Mr. Radford. 
" It is a story put about by the Custom-house 
officers themselves, just to cover the persons 
from whom they had the information. But we 
shall discover them some day, and pay them 
handsomely. Tell Harding not to mind what 
people say, for I never thought of such a thing." 

" That I will, sir," replied the widow, " for 
Pm sure it will set his mind at rest. You must 
know very well, sir, that he's as honest a man 
as ever lived." 

"To be sure — ^to be sure," answered Mr. 
Radford, with great warmth of manner ; ** no 
one knows that better than I do, Mrs. Clare." 

But whether Mr. Radford really felt the 
warmth which he assumed may be another 
question. His seem jigs were not always the 
best indications of his real sentiments; and 
when he left Mrs. Clare's cottage, after all had 
been arranged, his first thought was, ** We will 
reckon with Mr. Harding by-and-by. The ac- 
count is not made up yet." 

Before I proceed to other scenes, it may be 
as well to go on with the part assigned in this 
history to Mrs. Clare and her daughter, at least 
till the morning of the following day. About 
eight o'clock at night Harding returned, still 
irritable and discontented, having failed to find 
Mr. Radford. The accountf however, which 
<b0 widow gave of ber -conversi lion with that 
Q 



gentleman soothed him a good deal, but he 
would not stay the night, as he had done before, 
saying that he must absolutely be at home as 
soon as possible, and would return, perhaps, 
the next day, or, at all events, the day after. 

" I must do the best I can, Mrs. Clare," he 
continued, " to help these fellows out of the 
scrape they've run into. Two or three of them 
are good men enough ; and as they risk their 
necks if they are liken, I should like to get 
them down, and give them a passage to the 
other side ; so you see I shall be going about 
here a good deal for the next four or five days, 
and will look in from time to time, to see you 
and my dear little Kate." 

" But are you going to walk all the way back 
to-night, Johni" asked Kate, as he rose to de 
part. 

"No, my love," he answered, "I've got a 
horse up at Plurcndon ; but the beast cast a 
shoe a^ I was coming, and I was obliged to 
leave him at the blacksmith's." 

No sooner was Harding gone than a little 
kindly contest rose between mother and daugh- 
ter as to which should go over to Glassenbury ; 
but Mrs. Clare persisted, against all her child's 
remonstrances ; and, in order that they might 
rise before daylight, both retired to bed early, 
and slept calmly and peacefully, unknowing 
what the morrow, to which they both looked 
anxiously forward, was to bring. The sun wa» 
y^et some way below the horizon when Mrs. 
Clare set out ; but she met with no impedi- 
ment, and, walking on stoutly, arrived at an 
early hour at a little farmhouse inhabited tg^ 
her brother. She found Farmer Harris and his 
wife, with their two sons and Mrs. Harris's 
nephew (three stout, good-humoured young 
men)( seated at their breakfast, and warm and 
joyful was the reception of Aunt Clare — one 
joking her upon Kate's approaching marriage, 
another declaring Jack Harding, whom they all 
knew, was a capital fellow, and all striving to 
make her comfortable, and pressing her to par- 
take of their morning meal. 

Every one of the party was eager to obtain 
some information from her, who lived so much 
nearer to the spot, in regard to the late dis- 
comfiture of the smugglers, although none 
seemed to take any great interest in them, all 
declaring that the Ramleys and their gang were 
the pest of the country, and that young Dick 
Radford was not a bit better. Such opinions 
regarding that young gentleman acted as a 
warning to Mrs. Clare not to mention the ob 
ject of the loan she came to solicit ; and when, 
after having rested about twenty minutes, she 
preferred her petition to Mrs. Harris, it ^as 
readily granted by the tall farmer's wife, al- 
though not without some expression of curios- 
ity as to what her sister-in-law could want a 
dress of hers for. 

" Kate or I will bring it back to-night or to- 
morrow morning," replied Mrs. Clare, ♦• and I'll 
tell you what we want it for at the wedding, 
which, remember, is to be yesterday week." 

" Ay, we will all come down with white fa- 
vours and oui best buckles," said young Will- 
iam, the farmer's eldest son ; " and I'll have a. 
kiss of the bridft." 
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and neatly folded up in a shawV-iiandkerchief, 
Mrs. Clare set forward on her way home, hur- 
rying her steps as much as possible, lest any 
untoward event should prevent the execution 
of her scheme. A stout country woman ac- 
'Yistomed to exercise, the widow accomplish- 
ed the walk in as short a time as possible; 
yet it was nine o'clock before she reach- 
ed the cottage, and she instantly despatched 
her daughter to the " hide" in the wood with 
the clothes folded up in as small a space as 
possible, and laid in the bottom of a basket, 
covered over with eggs. 

The only difficuUy was in regard to a bon- 
net; and, after eaiuest consultation between 
mother and child, it was determined that, as 
Mrs. Clare's head was somewhat larger than 
Kate's, her bonnet should be put over her daugh- 
ter's, which was easily accomplished. Both 
were of straw, and both were plain enough ; 
hut, to conceal the contrivance from fhe eyes 
of any one whom Kate might meet, Mrs. Clare 
pinned a small piece of lace — which had been 
bought for the wedding — into the inside of her 
own bonnet, remarking that it would do to hide 
young Mr. Radford's face a bit. 

Fui-nished with all that was needful, and hav- 
ing had the instructions which Mr. Raidford had 
left repeated carefully to her by her mother, fair 
Kate Clare set out upon her expedition, passing 
one of the Dragoons, who were still patrolling 
round the wood, near the place where the road 
entered it. The man said something to her as 
she went by, but did not attempt to follow ; and 
Kate walked on, looking behind her from time 
to time, till she was satisfied that her proceed- 
ings were unwatched. Then, hurrying on with 
a quicker step, she turned to the path which 
led to the back of the gardens of Harbourne 
House, and approached the old willow and the 
brushwood which covered the place where 
Richard Radford was concealed. 

** Mr. Radford," she said, as soon as she was 
quite close, " Mr. Radford ! here is what you 
wanted. Take it as fast as you can." 

" Is there any one near but you, Kate 1" ask- 
ed the voice of Richard Radford. 

** Oh, no !" she replied ; " but the soldiers are 
Btill on the outside of the wood, watching." 

" I know that," rejoined the voice again, " for 
I saw them last night, when I tried to get out. 
But are you sure that none of them followed 
you, Katel" 

" Oh, quite sure," she answered, " for I look- 
ed behind all the way." 

" Well, stay and help me to put the things 
on," said Richard Radford, issuing forth from 
behind the bushes like a snake out of its hole. 
Kate Clare willingly agreed to help him, and 
while the gown and the cloak were thrown 
over his other clothes, told him all that his fa- 
ther had said, desiring him not to come up to 
Radford Hall till he heard more, but to go down 
to the lone house near Iden Green, where he 
would find one or two friends already collected. 

"Why, these are never your own clothes, 
Kate !" said young Radford, as she pinned on 
the gown for him. " They fit as if they were 
made for me." 

*^Not at the back" answered Kate, laughing ; 

**! cannot get the gown to meet there; but 

Aat will be covered up by the cloak, so it loes 



not matter. No, they are my aunt's at Glas* 
senbury ; and you must let me have thorn back, 
Mr. Radford, as soon as ever y lu have got to 
Iden Green, for my mother has promised to re- 
turn them to-night." 

" I don't know how I shall get them back, 
Kate," answered Richard Radford, " for none 
of our people will like to venture up here. 
Can't you come down and fetch them 1 It is 
not much out of your way." 

" No, I can't do that," answered Kate, who 
did not altogether like going to the lone house 
she had mentioned ; " but you can send them 
down to Cranbrook, at all events, and there 
they can be left for me at Mrs. Tims's shop. 
They'll be quite safe ; and I will call for them 
either to-night or to-morrow morning." 

"Well, I will do that, my love," replied 
Richard Radford, taking the bonnet and put- 
ting it on his head. 

" Very well, sir," answered Kate, not weU 
pleased with the epithet he had bestowed upon 
her, and taking a step to move away ; ** I vrtll 
call for them there." 

But young Radford threw his arm round her 
waist, saying, " Come Kate, I must have a kiss 
before you go. You give plenty to Harding, I 
dare say." 

*' Let me go, sir !" cried Kate Clare, indig- 
nantly. " You are a base, ungrateful young 
man !" 

But young Radford did not let her go. He 
took the kiss she struggled against by force ; 
and he was proceeding to farther insult, when 
Kate exclaimed, ** If you do not let me go, 1 
will scream till the soldiers are upon you. They 
are not far." 

She spoke so loud that her very tone extited 
his alarm, and he withdrew his arm. from hei 
waist, but still held her hand tight, saying 
" Come, come, Kate ! Nonsense — I did not 
mean to ofiTend you ! Go up to Harbourne 
House, there's a good girl, and stay as long as 
you can there, till I get out of the wood." 

**You do offend me — you do offend me!" 
cried Kate Clare, striving to withdraw her 
hand from his grasp. 

** Will you promise to go up to Harbourne, 
thenV said Richard Radford, "and I will let 
you go." 

" Yes, yes," answered Kate, " I will go !" 
and the moment her hand was free, she darted 
away, leaving the basket she had brought be- 
hind her. 

As soon as she was gone, Richard Radford 
cursed her for a saucy jade, as if the of- 
fence had been hers, not his ; and then taking 
up the basket, he threw it, eggs and all, to- 
gether with his own hat, into the deep hole 
in the sand-bank. Advancing along the path 
till he reached the open road, he hurried on 
in the direction of Widow Clare's cottage. 
Of a daring and resolute disposition — for 
his only virtue was courage — he thought of 
passing the soldiers as a good joke rather 
than a difficult undertaking; but still recol- 
lecting the necessity of caution as he came 
near the edge of the wood he slackened 
his pace, tried to shorten his steps, and assu- 
med a more feminine demeanour. When he 
was wilhm a couple of hundred yaids of the 
\ open coxxwXty, \x^ ^vw cwvb v\1 x\v«i Wt^<\<xua 
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fiowly pass the end of the road, and look up, 
and on issuing forth from the wood, he perceiv- 
ed that the man had paused and was gazing 
back. But at that distance the female gar- 
ments whiDh he wore deceived the soldier, and 
he was suffered to walk on unopposed towards 
Iden Greenv 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Sir Robert Croyland himself did not return 
to Harboume House till the hands of the clock 
pointed out to every one that went through the 
hall that it was twenty minutes past the usual 
dinner hour; and, though he tried to be as 
expeditious as he could, he was yet fully ten 
minutes longer in dressing than usual. He was 
nervous — ^he was agitated ; all the events of 
that day had shaken and affected him ; he was 
angry with his servant ; and several times he 
gave the most contradictory orders. Although 
for years he had been undergoing a slow and 
gradual change, under the painful circumstances 
in which he had been placed, and had, from the 
gay, rash, somewhat noisy and overbearing 
country gentleman, dwindled down into the 
cold, silent, pompous, and imperative man of 
family, yet the alteration during that day had 
been so great and peculiar that the valet could 
not help remarking it, and wondering if his 
master was ill; 

Sir Robert tried to smooth his look and com- 
pose his manner for the drawing-room, how- 
ever, and when he entered he gazed round for 
Sir Edward Digby, observing aloud, " Why, I 
thought soldiers were more punctual. How- 
ever, as it happens, to day I am glad Sir Ed- 
ward is not down." 

"Down'" cried Mrs. Barbara, who had a 
grand objection to dinners being delayed ; 
" why, he is out ; but you could expect no 
better ; for yesterday you were so long that 
the fish was done to rags, so I ordered it not 
to be put in till he made his appearance." 

♦* I told you, my dear aunt, that he said he 
might not be back before dinner," replied her 
niece, " and therefore it will be vain to wait for 
him. He desired me to say so, papa." 

*♦ Oh yes ! Zara knows all about it," said Mrs. 
Barbara, with a shrewd look ; " they were talk- 
ing together for ten minutes in the library, and 
I cannot get her to tell me what it was about." 

It is indeed conscience that makes cowards 
of us all ; and had the fair girl's conversation 
with her new friend been on any other subject 
than that to which it related — had it been about 
love, marriage, arms, or divinity, she would 
have found no difficulty in parrying her aunt's 
observations, however mal-a-propos they might 
have been. At present, however, she was 
embarrassed by doubts of the propriety of what 
she was doing, more especially as she felt sure 
that her father would be inquisitive and suspi- 
cious if the tale the maid had told was true. 
Acting, however, as she not unfrequently did 
in any difficulty, she met Mrs. Barbara's in- 
nuendoes at once, replying, "Indeed I shall 
not say anything about it to any one, my dear 
aunt. I will manage some matters for myself; 
BDd the only thing I ahaU repeat is Sir Edward^s 
last dying speech, which was to the efTect that 



he feared he might be detained till a.^er re 
dinner hour, but would be back as soon as evef 
he could, and trusted my father would not 
wait." 

«♦ Do you know where he is gone, and why V* 
asked Sir Robert Croyland, in a much quieter 
tone than she expected. But poor Zara was 
still puzzled for an answer ; and, as her only 
resource, she replied vaguely, "Something 
about some of the smugglers, I believe." 

" Then had he any m^sage or intelligence 
brought himi" inquired Sir Robert Croyland. 

** I do not know — oh, yes, I believe he had," 
replied his daughter, in a hesitating tone, and 
with a cheek that was beginning to grow red. 
"He spoke with one of the soldiers at the 
corner of the road, I know; and— oh yes, I 
saw a man ride up with a letter." 

"That was after he was gone," observed 
Mrs. Barbara ; but Sir Robert paid little atten- 
tion, and, ringing, ordered dinner to be served. 
Could we see into the breasts of others, we 
should oflen save ourselves a great deal of 
unnecessary anxiety. Zara forgot that her 
father was not as well aware that Sir Edward 
Digby was Layton's dearest friend as she was ; 
but, in truth, all that he concluded — either from 
the pertinent remarks of Mrs. Barbara or from 
Zara'sr embarrassment — was, that the young 
baronet had been making a little love to his 
daughter, which, to say sooth, was a consum- 
mation that Sir Robert Croyland was not a 
little inclined to see. 

In about a quarter of an hour more the din- 
ner was announced, and the master of the 
house, his sister, and Zara sat down together. 
Hardly had the fish and soup made any pro- 
gress, when the quick canter of Sir Edward 
Digby's horse put his fair confidante out of her 
anxiety, and in a few minutes after he appeared 
himself, and apologized gracefully to his host 
for having been too late. "You must have 
waited for me, I fear," he added, "for it is 
near an hour afler the time ; but I thought it 
absolutely necessary, from some circumstances 
I heard, to go over and see my colonel before 
he returned to Hythe, and then I was detain- 
ed." 

" Pray, who does command your regiment 1" 
asked Mrs. Barbara. But Sir Edward Digby 
was at that moment busily engaged in taking 
his seat by Zara's side, and he did not hear. 
The lady repeated the question when he was 
seated ; but then he replied, " No, I thank you, 
my dear madam, no soup to-day — a solid meal 
always afler a hard ride ; and I have galloped 
till I have almost broken my horse's wind. By- 
the-way, Sir Robert, I hope you found my bay 
a pleasant goer. I have only ridden him twice 
since I bought him, though he cost two hundred 
guineas." 

" He is well worth the money," replied the 
baronet: "a very powerful animal — ^bore me 
like a feather, and I ride a good weight." 

" Have your own horses come backl" asked 
the young officer, with a laugh. 

Sir Robert Croyland answered in ttc nega- 
tive, adding, "And that reminds me T must 
write to my brother to let "Eldv^^x 'cv's^i^ \!c«» ^^- 

are gotie — <io«L«^v-\vat^^^ ^'^v^ ^!^^\ ^ ^_ -.^^ 
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• oara, in surprise ; " why, I thought she was 
going to stay four or five days." 

" She is coming back to-morrow, Bab," re- 
plied Sir Robert, sharply, and instantly turned 
the conversation. 

During the rest of the evening Sir Edward 
Digby remained very constantly by fair Zara's 
side ; and, moreover, he paid her most partic- 
ular attention, in so marked a manner that 
both Sir Robert Croyland and Mrs. Barbara 
thought matters were taking their course very 
favourably. The father busied himself in writ- 
ing a letter and one or two notes, which he 
pronounced to be of consequence — as, indeed, 
they really were — while the aunt worked dili- 
gently and discreetly at embroidering, not in- 
terrupting the conference of her niece and their 
guest above ten times in a minute. Sir Ed- 
ward, indeed, kept himself within all due and 
well-defined rules. He never proceeded be- 
yond what a great master of the art has pro- 
nounced to be " making love" — " a course of 
small, quiet attentions, not so pointed as to 
alarm, nor so vague as to be misunderstood." 
Strange to say, Zara was very much obliged to 
him for following such a course, as it gave an 
especially good pretext for intimacy, for whis- 
pered words and quiet conversation, and even 
for a little open seeking for each other's so- 
ciety, which would have called observation, if 
not inquiry, upon them, had not her compan- 
ion's conduct been what it was. She thought 
fit to attribute it, in her own mind, entirely to 
his desire of communicating to her, without 
attracting notice, whatever he had learned that 
could in any way affect her sister's fate ; and 
she judged it a marvellous good device that 
they should appear for the time as lovers, with 
full powers on both parts to withdraw from 
that position whenever it suited them. Poor 
girl ! she knew not how far she was entangling 
herself 

Sir Edward Digby, in the mean while, took 
no alarming advantage of his situation. The 
whispered word was almost always of Edith or 
of Layton. He never spoke of Zara herself, or 
of himself, or of his own feelings ; not a word 
could denote to her that he was making love, 
though his whole demeanour bad very much 
that aspect to those who sat and looked on. 
Oh, those who sit and look on, what a world 
they see ! and what a world they don't see ! 
Ever more than those who play the game, be 
they shrewd as they may : ever less than the 
cards would show, were they turned up. By 
fits and snatches, he communicated to his fair 
companion, while he was playing with this ball 
of gold thread, or winding and unwinding that 
piece of crimson silk, as much of what had 
passed between himself and Sir Henry Layton 
as he thought necessary ; and then he asked 
her to sing — as her aunt had given him a quiet 
hint that her niece did sometimes do such a 
thing — saying, in a low tone, while he pre- 
ferred the request, " Pray go on with the song, 
though I may interrupt you sometimes with 
questions not quite relevant to the subject." 

"I understand — I quite understand," an- 

swered Zara ; but it may be a question whether 

iJiat sweet girl really quite understood either 

herself or him. It is impossible that any two 

^ve hearts can go on long holding such inti- 



mate and secret communion (in subjects deeply 
interesting to both, without being drawn to- 
gether by closer bonds than perhaps they fancy 
can ever bp established between them, unless 
there be something inherently repulsive on one 
part or the other. Propinquity is certainly much 
in the matter of love ; but there ^re circum- 
stances, not rarely occurring in human life, 
which mightily abridge the process ; and such 
are, difficulties and dangers experienced to- 
gether — a common struggle for a common ob- 
ject — but more than all, mutual and secret 
communion with, and aid of each other in 
things of deep interest. The confidence that 
is required, the excitement of imagination, the 
unity of effort and of purpose, the rapid exer- 
cise of mind to catch the half-uttered thought, 
the enforced candour from want of time, which 
admits of no disguise or circumlocution, the 
very mystery itself, all cast that magic chain 
around those so circumstanced, within which 
they can hardly escape from the power of love. 
Nine times out of ten they never try ; and, 
however Zara Croyland might feel, she rose 
willingly enough to sing, while Sir Edward 
Digby leaned over her chair as she sat at the 
instrument, which in those days supplied the 
place of that which is now absurdly enough 
termed in England a piano. Her voice, which 
was fine, though not very powerful, wavered a 
little as she began, from emotions of many 
kinds. She wished to sing well, but she sang 
worse than she might have done, yet quite weU 
enough to please Sir Edward Digby, though his 
ear was refined by art, and good by nature. 
Nevertheless, though he listened with delight, 
and felt the music deeply, he forgot not his 
purpose, and between each stanza asked some 
question, obtaining a brief reply. But I will 
not so interrupt the course of an old song, and 
will give the interrogatory a separate place : 

THE LADY'S SONG. 

" Oh ! there be many, many griefs. 

In this world's sad career, 
That shun the day, that fly the gaze. 

And never, never meet the ear. 

*' But what is darkest — darlcest of them all t 

The pang of love betray'd ? 
The hopes of youth all fleeting by — 

Spring flowers that early, early fade 1 

" But there are griefs — ay, griefs as deep : 

Tl)e friendship turn'd to hate ; 
And deeper still — and deeper stlU, 

Repentance come too late, too late ! 

" The doubt of those we love : and more. 

The rayless, dull despair, 
When trusted hearts are worthless found, 

And all our dreams are air — but air. 

" Deep in each bosom's secret cell 

The hermit-sorrows lie ; 
And thence — unheard on earth — they raise 

The voice of prayer on high— on high. 

** Oh ! there be many, many griefs. 

In this world's sad career. 
That shun the day, that fly the gaxe; 

And never, never meet the ear.** 

Thus sang the lady ; and one of her hearers, 
at least, was delighted with the sweet voice, 
and the sweet music, and the expression which 
she gave to the whole. But though he listen- 
ed with deep attention both to words and tones 
as long as her lips moved, yet, when the mere 
instrumental part of the music recommenced, 
which was iVie c^Be\ae\."weeiv «^erj ^«^ond and 
, third stan^^i — ^atv^ V\kB s^w^Xvotv^NKb ^^w^ qS. 
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every song were somewhat long in those days 
^-he instantly remembered the object with 
which he had first asked her to sing (little 
thinking that such pleasure would be his re- 
ward) ; and bending down his head, as if he 
were paying her some lover-like compliment 
on her performance, he asked her quietly, as I 
have said before, a question or two closely con- 
nected with the subject on which both their 
minds were at that moment principally bent. 

Thus, at the first pause, he inquired, "Do 
you know— did you ever see, in times long 
past, a gentleman of the name of Warde — a 
clergyman — a good and clever man, but some- 
what strange and wild 1" 

" No," answered Zara, looking down at the 
keys of the harpsichord, " I know no one of 
that name ;" and she recommenced the song. 

When her voice again ceased, the young 
officer seemed to have thought farther, and he 
asked in the same low tone, " Did you ever 
know a gentleman aswering that description? 
his features must once have been good — some- 
what strongly marked, but fine and of an ele- 
vated expression, with a good deal of wildness 
in the eye, but a peculiarly bland and beautiful 
smile when he is pleased — ^too remarkable to 
be overlooked or forgotten." 

"Can you be speaking of Mr. Osbomi" 
asked Zara, in return. ** I barely recollect him 
in former days ; but I and Edith met him about 
ten days ago, and he remembered and spoke to 
aer." 

The song required her attention ; and though 
she would fain have played the symphony over 
again, she was afraid her father would remark 
it, and went on to sing the last two stanzas. 
As soon as she had conclude, however, she 
said, in a low, quick voice, " H« is a very ex- 
- traordinary man." 

"Can you give me any sign by which I 
should know him 1" asked Digby. 

" He has now got a number of blue lines 
traced on his face," answered Zara ; " he went 
abroad to preach to the savages, I have heard. 
He is a good man, but very eccentric." 

At the same moment the voice of her father 
was raised, saying, "I wish, my dear, you 
would not sing such melancholy things as that. 
Cannot you find something gayer 1 I do not 
like young ladies singing such dull ditties, only 
fit for sentimental misses of the true French 
school. 

What was the true French school of his day 
I cannot tell ; certainly it must have been very 
difibrent from the present. 

" Perhaps Sir Edward will sing something 
more cheerful himself 1" answered Zara. 

" Oh, I am a very bad musician," replied the 
young officer ; " I cannot even accompany my- 
self. If you will, and have any of the few 
things I know, I shall be very happy. In every- 
thing one can but try," he added, in a low 
voice, " still hoping for the best." 

Zara looked over her collection of music with 
him, and at last she opened one song which 
was somewhat popular in those times, though 
it has long fallen into well-4nerited oblivion. 
'*Gan you venture to sing thati" she asked, 
pointing to the words rather than the music ; 
** it is quite a soldier's song." 
Wr Edward Digby read the first line, and 



thinking he observed a double meaning in hei 
question, he answered, " Oh, yes, that I will, if 
you will consent to accompany me." 

Zara smiled, and sat down to the instrument 
again; and the reader must judge from the 
song itself whether the young officer's conjec- 
ture that her words had an enigmatical sense 
was just or not. 

THE OFFICER'S SONG. 

** A star is still beaming 

Beyond the gray cloud ; 
Its light rays are streaming, 

With nothing to shroud ; 
And tiie star shall be there 

When the clouds pan away, 
Its lustre unchanging, 

Immortal its ray. 

" 'Tis the guide of the true heart 

In field or on sea ; 
*Tis the hope of Uie slave, 

And the trust of the free ; 
The light of the lover, 

Whatever assail ; 
The strength of the honest. 

That never can fail. 

" Waft, waft, thou light wind, 

From the peace-giving ray,| 
The vapours of sorrow 

That over it stray ; 
And let it pour forth. 

All unshrouded and bright, 
That those who now mourn 

May rejoice in its light.** 



it 



God grant it ! " murmured the voice of cJir 
Robert Croyland. Zara said ** Amen" in her . 
heart, and in a minute or two after her father 
rose and left the room. 

During the rest of the evening nothing very 
important occurred in Harbourne House. Mrs. 
Barbara played her usual part, and would con 
tribute to Sir Edward Digby's amusement in a ' 
most uncomfortable manner. The following 
morning, too, went by without any incident of 
importance till about ten o'clock, when break, 
fast just being over, and Zara having been cal- 
led from the room by her maid. Sir Robert's but- 
ler announced to his master that the groom had 
returned from Mr. Croyland's. 

" Where is the note 1" demanded his master, 
eagerly. 

" He has not brought one. Sir Robert," re- 
plied the servant ; " only a message, sir, to say 
that Mr. Croyknd is very sorry he cannot spare 
the horses to-day, as they were out a long wa> 
yesterday." 

Sir Robert Croyland started up in a state of 
fury not at all becoming. He stamped — he 
even swore. But we have got rid of a great 
many of the vices of those times ; and swear- 
ing was so common at the period I speak of, 
that it did not even startle Mrs. Barbara. Her 
efforts, however, to soothe her brother only 
served to irritate him the more ; and next he 
swore at her, which did surprise her mightily. 

He then fell into a fit of thought, which ended 
in his saying aloud, *<Ye8, that must be the 
way. It is his business, and so — " But Sir 
Robert did not conclude the sentence, retiring 
to his own sitting-room, and there wnting a 
letter. 

When he had done, he paused and meditated, 
his mind rambling over many subjects, though 
still occupied intensely with only one. ** I ^'kv 
a most unfo\l\»vaXA twm\;"' >ft& KJass^^oX. '-'-^^ 
, lYiing amce VV^X >«x^\Oa^^ ^-a:? V?sa, «s^^ ^^^ 
\ Tigtit \5\t\i me. Y.^eTv X-^tK^^^ ^^x^ve.^ ^^ ^^^ 
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trate everything I attempt. Would I had died 
many years ago ! Poor Edith — ^poor girl — she 
must know more sorrow still, and yet it must 
»e done, or I am lost ! If that wretched youth 
Lad been killed in that affray yesterday, it would 
nave all bieen over. Was there no bullet that 
:ou]d find him 1 and yet, perhaps, it might not 
lave had the effect. No, no, there would have 
oeen some new kind of demand from that greedy, 
craving scoundrel. May there not be such even 
now 1 Will he give up that fatal paper 1 He 
shall — by Heaven he shall ! But I must sead 
the letter. Sir Edward Digby will think this 
all very strange. How unfortuante that it 
should have happened just when he was here. 
Would to Heaven I had any one to consult with ! 
But I am lone — ^lone indeed. My wife, my 
sons, my friends — ^gone, gone, all, gone ! It is 
very sad ;" and, after having mused for several 
minutes more, he rang the bell, gave the ser- 
vant who appeared the letter which he had just 
written, and directed him to take it over to Mr. 
Radford's as soon as possible. 

Returning to the room which he had previ- 
ously left without bestowing one word upon 
Mrs. Barbara, whom he passed in the corridor, 
Sir Robert Croyland entered into conversation 
with Sir Edward Digby, and strove, though with 
too evident an effort, to appear careless and un- 
concerned. 

In the mean time, however, we must notice 
what was passing in the corridor, for it was of 
some importance, though, like many other im- 
portant things, it was transacted very quietly. 

Mrs. Barbara had overheard Sir Robert's di- 
rections to the servant, and she had seen the 
man, as he went away to get ready the pony, 
which was usually sent in the morning to the 
post, deposite the note he had received upon an 
antique piece of furniture — a large marble table, 
with great sprawling gilt legs — ^which stood in 
the hall, close to the double doors that led to 
the offices. 

Now Mrs. Barbara was one of the most be- 
nevolent people upon earth : she literally over- 
flowed with the milk of human kindness ; and 
if a few drops of that same milk occasionally 
spotted the apron of her morality, which we 
cannot help acknowledging was sometimes the 
case, she thought, as a great many other people 
do of a great many other sins, that ** there was 
no great harm in it, if the motive was good." 
This was one of those cases and occasions when 
the milk was beginning to run over. She had 
a deep regard for her brother ; she would have 
sacrificed her right hand for him ; and she was 
quite sure that something very sad had hap- 
pened to vex him, or he never would have 
thought of swearing at her. She would have 
done, she was ready to do, anything in the 
world to help him ; but how could she help him 
without knowing what he was vexed about 1 
It is wonderful how many lines the devil always 
has out for those who are disposed to take a bait. 
Something whispered to Mrs. Barbara as she 
gazed at the letter, "The whole story is in 
there!" Ah, Mrs. Barbara, do not take it up 
and look at the address ! It is dangerous^ -very 
dangerous. 

But Mrs. Barbara did take it up, and looked 
at the address and then at the two ends. It 
«ra.« folded as a note, unfortunately ; and ahe 



thought *' There can be no harm, Vm snie - 
I won't open it — ^though I've seen him open 
Edith's letters, poor thing ! I shall Lear the 
man pull back the inner door, and can put it 
dow^n in a minute. Nobody else can see me 
here ; and if I could but find out what is vexing 
him, I might have some way of helping him : 
I'm sure I intend well." 

All this argumentation in Mrs. Barbara'a 
mind took up the space of about three seconds ; 
and then the note pressed between two fingers 
in the most approved fashion, was applied as a 
telescope to her eye, to get a perspective view 
of the cause of her brother's irritation; I must 
make the reader a party to the transaction, I 
am afraid, and let him know the words which 
Mrs. Barbara read. 

" My dear Radford," the note began — " As 
misfortune would have it, all my horses have 
been taken out of the stable, and have not been 
brought back. I fear that they have fallen 
into other hands than those that borrowed 
them ; and my brother Zachary has one of his 
crabbed moods upon him, and will not lend his 
carriage to bring Edith back. If your horses 
have not gone as well as mine, I should feel 
particularly obliged by your sending them down 
here, to take over my coach to Zachary's and 
bring Edith back ; for I do not wish her to stay 
there any longer, as the marriage is to take 
place so soon. If you can come over to-mor- 
row, we can settle whether it is to be at your 
house or here — ^though I should prefer it here, 
if you have no objection." 

There seemed to be a few words more, but 
it took Mrs. Barbara longer to decipher the 
above lines, in the actual position of the note, 
than it might have ui-iie had the paper been 
spread out fair before her ; so that, just as she 
was moving it a little to get at the rest, the 
sound of the farther of the two doors being 
thrown open interrupted her proceedings, and 
laying down the letter quickly, she darted away, 
full of the important intelligence which she had 
acquired. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

There are periods in the life of some men, 
when, either by a concatenation of unfortunate 
events, or by the accumulated consequences of 
their own errors, the prospect on every side 
becomes so clouded that there is no resource for 
them but to shut their eyes to the menacing as- 
pect iof all things, and to take refuge in the 
moral blindness of thougbless inaction against 
the pressure of present difficulties. " I dare 
not think," is the excuse of many a man for 
continuing in the same course of levity which 
first brought misfortunes upon him ; but such is 
not always the case with those who fly to 
wretched merriment in the hour of distress ; 
and such was not the case with Sir Robert 
Croyland. 

He had thought for long years, till his very 
heart sickened at the name of reflection. He 
had looked round for help, and found none. He 
had tried to discover some prospect of relief, 
and a\\ Nvas dtLtkness. The storm he bad long 
foieseeu \»aa uow \i\wsN\sv|L ^^^^ ^^>» V^ft^d : it 
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was no longer to be delayed — ^it was not to be 
warded off. His daughter's misery or his own 
destruction was the only choice before him ; 
and he was resolved to think no more — to let 
events take their course, and to meet them as 
he best might. 

But to resolve is one thing, to execute ano- 
ther ; and Edith's father was not a man who 
could keep such a determination long. He 
might, indeed, for a time, cease to think of all 
the painful particulars of his situation ; but there 
will ever come moments when thought is forced 
even upon the thoughtless, and events will arise 
to press reflection upon any heart. His efforts 
were at first very successful. After he had 
despatched the letter to Mr. Radford, he had 
said, ** I must really pay my visiter some atten- 
tion. It will serve to occupy my mind, too. 
Anything to escape from the torturing consider- 
ation of questions which must ever be solved 
in wretchedness." And when he returned to 
Sir Edward Digby,nis conversation was partic- 
ularly gay and cheerful. It first turned to the 
unpleasant fact of the abstraction of all his 
horses ; but he now spoke of it in a lighter and 
less careful manner than before. 

<* Doubtless," he said, ** they have been taken 
without leave, as usual, by the smugglers, to 
use for their own purposes. It is quite a com- 
mon practice in this county ; and yet we all go 
on leaving our stable-doors open, as if to invite 
all who pass to enter, and choose what they 
like. Then, I suppose, they have been cap- 
tured with other spoil in the strife of yesterday 
morning, and are become the prize of the con- 
querors, so that I shall never see them again." 

»* Oh no !" answered the young officer, ** they 
will be restored, I am quite sure, upon your 
identifying them, and proving that they were 
taken without your consent by the smugglers. 
I shall go over to Woodchurch by-and-by, and, 
if you please, I will claim them for you." 

" It is scarcely worth while," replied the bar- 
onet ; " I doubt that I shall ever get them back. 
These are little losses, which every man in this 
neighbourhood must suffer, as a penalty for 
remaining in a half savage part of the country. 
What are you disposed to do this morning. Sir 
Edward 1 Do you again walk the stubbles 1" 

** I fear it would be of little use," answered 
Digby ; " there has been so much galloping 
lately, that I do not think a partridge has been 
left undisturbed in its furrow ; and the sun is 
too high for much sport." 

" Well, then, let us walk in the garden for a 
little," said Sir Robert ; ** it is curious in some 
respects, having been laid out long before this 
house was built, antiquated as it is." 

Sir Edward Digby assented, but looked round 
for Zara, as he certainly thought her society 
would be a great addition to her father's. She 
had not yet returned to the room, however ; 
and Sir Robert, as if he divined his young com- 
panion's feelings, requested his sister to tell her 
niece when she came, that he and their guest 
were walking in the garden. *' It is one of her 
favourite spots, Sir Edward," he continued, as 
they went out, " and many a meditative hour 
she spends there ; for, gay as she is, she has 
her fits of thought too." 

The young baronet internally said, "WeW 
ibe may, in this house /" but, making a more 
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civil answer to his entertainer, he followed hiai 
to the garden ; and so well and even cheerfully 
did Sir Robert Croyland keep up the conversa- 
tion — so learnedly did he descant upon the 
levelling and preservation of turf in bowling- 
greens, and" upon the clipping of old yew-trees 
— both before and after Zara joined them — ^that 
Digby began to doubt, notwithstanding all he 
had- heard, whether he could really have such a 
load upon his heart as he himself had stated to 
Edith, and to fancy that, after all, it might be a 
stratagem to drive her to compliance with his 
wishes. 

A little incident, of no great moment in the 
eyes of any one but a very careful observer of 
his fellow-men — and Digby was far more so 
than he seemed — soon settled the doubt. As 
they were passing under an old wall of red 
brick — channelled by time and the shoots of 
pears and peaches — which separated the gar- 
den from the different courts, a door suddenly 
opened behind them just after they had passed 
it ; and while Sir Edward's eyes were turned 
to the face of the master of the house, Sir Ro- 
bert's ear instantly caught the sound, and his 
cheek became as pale as ashes. 

"There is some dark terror there !" thought 
the young officer ; but, turning to Zara, he fin- 
ished the sentence he had been uttering, while 
her father's coachman, who was the person 
that had opened the door, came forward to say 
that one of the horses had returned. 

" Returned !" exclaimed Sir Robert Croy- 
land : " has been brought back, I suppose yon 
mean ?" 

" Ay, Sir Robert," replied the man ; " a fel- 
low from the lone house by Iden Green brought 
him — and in a sad state the poor beast is. He's 
got a cut, like with a knife, all down his shoul- 
der." 

"Your Dragoon swords are sharp, Sir Ed- 
ward," said the old baronet, gayly, to his guest ; 
" however, I will go and see him myself, and 
rejoin you here in a minute." 

"I am so glad to have a moment alone," 
cried Zara, as soon as her father was gone, 
" that you must forgive me if I use it directly. 
I am going to ask you a favour. Sir Edward. 
You must take me a ride, and lend me a horse. 
I have just had a message from poor Harry 
Layton : he wishes to see me, but I am afraid 
to go alone, with so many soldiers about." 

"Are they such terrible animals 1" asked hei 
companion, with a smile ; adding, however, " 1 
shall be delighted, if your father will consent, 
for I have already told him that I am going to 
Woodchurch this afternoon." 

"Oh ! you must ask me yourself, SirEdward," 
replied Zara, " quite in a civil tone ; and then, 
when you see that I am willing, you must be 
very pressing with my father — quite as if you 
were a lover — and he will not refuse you. I'll 
bear you harmless, as I have heard Mr. Radford 
say," she added, with a playful smile that was 
quickly saddened. 

" You shall command for the time," answered 
Digby, as gayly; "perhaps, after that, I may 
take my turn, sweet lady. But I have a gooc 
deal to say to you, too, which I could not fully 
explain last night." 
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4ell you a long story about my aunt, who has 
evidently got some great secret which she is 
ail impatience to divulge. If I had stayed an 
hour with her, I might have arrived at it ; but I 
was afraid of losing my opportunity here. Oh, 
that invaluable thing, opportunity ! Once lost, 
what years of misery does it not sometimes 
leave behind. Would to Heaven that Edith 
and Layton had run away with each other when 
they were about it: we should aU have been 
happier now." 

" And I should never have known you," re- 
plied Digby. Zara smiled, and shook her head, 
as if saying, "That is hardly fair ;" but Sir Ro- 
bert Groyland was seen coming up the walk, 
and she only replied, " Now do your devoir^ gal- 
lant knight, and let me see if you do it zeal- 
ously." 

" I have been trying in your absence, my dear 
sir," said Digby, rather maliciously, as the bar- 
onet joined them, " to persuade your fair daugh- 
ier to run away with me. But she is very 
dutiful, and will not take such a rash step, 
though the distance is only to Woodchurcb, 
without your consent. I pray you give it ; for 
I long to mount her on my quietest horse, and 
see her try her skill in horsemanshipagain." 

Sir Robert Croyland looked grave^and, ere 
the words were half spoken, Sir Edward Digby 
felt that he had committed an error in his game ; 
for he was well aware that when we have a 
favour to ask, we should not call up, by speech 
or look, in the mind of the person who is to 
grant it, any association having a contrary ten- 
dency. 

" I am afraid that I have no servant whom I 
could send with you. Sir Edward," replied her fa- 
ther ; " one I have just despatched to some dis- 
tance ; and you know I am left without horses, for 
this poor beast just come back is unfit ; neither 
do I think it would be altogether consistent with 
decorum for Zara to go with you quite alone." 

Sir Edward Digby mentally sent the word 
decorum back to the place from whence it 
came ; but he was resolved to press his point ; 
and when Zara replied, "Oh, do let me go, 
papa !" he added, "My servant can accompany 
u?», to satisfy propriety. Sir Robert; and you 
know J have quartered three horses upon you. 
Then, as I find the fair lady is somewhat afraid 
of a multitude of soldiers, I promise most faith- 
fully not even to dismount in Woodchurcb, but to 
say what I have to say to the officer in command 
there, and then canter back over the country." 

" Who is the officer in command 1" asked Sir 
Robert Croyland. 

Zara drew her breath quick, but Sir Edward 
Digby avoided the dangerous point. . " Irby has 
one troop there," he replied, "and there are 
parts of two others. When I have made inter- 
est enough here," he continued, with a half 
bow to Zara, " I shall beg to introduce Irby to 
you. Sir Robert; you will like him much, I 
think. I have known him long." 

" Pray invite him to dinner while he stays," 
said Sir Robert Croyland; **it will give me 
much pleasure to see him." 

" Not yet— not yet !" answered Digby, laugh- 
ing ; " I always secure -my own approaches 
/frst." 
Sir Robert Croyland smiled graciously, and, 
'uraing to Zara, said, " Well, my dear, I see no 



objection, if you wish it. You had better go 
get ready." 

Zara's cheek wzjs glowing, and she took her 
father at the first word ; but when she was gone, 
^ir Robert thought fit to lecture his guest a little 
upon the bad habit of spoiling young ladies 
which he seemed to have acquired. He did it 
jocularly, but with his usual pompous and grave 
air ; and no one would have recognised in the 
Sir Robert Croyland walking in the garden, the 
father whom we have lately seen humbled before 
his own child. There is no part of a man*s 
character which he keeps up so well to the 
world as that part which is not his own. The 
assertion may seem to be a contradiction in 
terms, but there is no other way of expressing 
the sense clearly ; and whether those terms be 
correct or not, will depend upon whether char- 
acter is properly innate or accumulated. 

Sir Edward Digby answered gayly, for it was 
his object to keep his host in good humour, at 
least for the time. He denied the possibility of ^ 
spoiling a lady, while he acknowledged his pro- 
pensity to attempt impossibilities in that direc- 
tion : and, at the same time, with a good grace, 
and a frankness real yet assumed — ^for his words 
were true, though they might not have been 
spoken just then under any other circumstances 
—-he admitted that, of all people whom he should 
like to spoil, the fair being who bad just left 
them was the foremost. The words were too 
decided to be mistaken. Sir Edward Digby 
was evidently a gentleman, and known to be a 
man of honour. No man of honour trifles with 
a woman's affections; and Sir Robert Croy- 
land — wise in this instance, if not in — others did 
as all wise fathers would do — held his tongue 
for a time, that the matter might cool and bard- 
en, and then changed the subject. 

Digby, however, had grown thoughtful. Did 
he repent what he had said 1 No, certainly not. 
He wished, indeed, that he had not been driven 
to say it so soon, for there were doubts in his 
own mind whether Zara herself were altogether 
won. She was frank, she was kind — she trust- 
ed him, she acted with him ; but there was at 
times a shade of reserve about her, coming snd« 
denly, which seemed to him as a warning. She 
had, from the first, taken such pains to ensure 
that her confidence — the confidence of circum- 
stances — should not be misunderstood ; she 
had responded so little to the first approaches 
of love, while she had yielded so readily to 
those of friendship, that there was a doubt in his 
mind which made him uneasy ; and, every now 
and then, her uncle's account of her character 
rung in his ear, and made him think, " I have 
found this artillery more dangerous than I ex- 
pected." 

What a pity it is that uncles will not hold their 
tongues ! 

At length he bethought him that it would be 
as well to order the horses, which was accord- 
ingly done; and sometime before they were 
ready, the fair girl herself appeared, and contin- 
ued walking up and down the garden with her 
father and their guest, looking very lovely, both 
from excitement, which gave a varying colour 
to her cheek, and from intense feelings, which, 
denied the lips, looked out with deeper soul from 
the eyes. 
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waen it was annouLced that the horses and the 
servant were ready, "that you took Sir. Edward 
lo the north when you went over to your uncle's. 
You had better, therefore, in returning — for I 
know, in your wild spirits, when once on horse- 
hack, you will not -be contented with the straight 
load — you had better, I say, come by the south- 
west." 

" Oh, papa, I could never learn the points of 
the compass in my life ! * answered Zara, laugh- 
ing ; " I suppose that is the reason why, as my 
aunt says, I steer so ill." 

** I mean, by the lower road," replied her fa- 
ther ; and he laid such emphasis on the words, 
that Zara received them as a command. 

They mounted and set out, much to the sur- 
prise of Mrs. Barbara Croyland, who saw them 
from the window, and thence derived her first 
information of their intended expedition ; for 
Zara was afraid of her aunt*s kindnesses, and 
never encountered them when she could help it. 
When they were a hundred yards from the 
house, the conversation began ; but I will not 
enter into all the details, for at first they related 
to facts with which the reader is already well 
acquainted. Sir Edward Dighy told her at large 
all that had passed between himself and Layton 
on the preceding day, and Zara, in return, in- 
formed him of the message she had received 
from his friend, and how it had been conveyed. 
Their minds then turned to other things, or, 
rather, to other branches of the same subjects ; 
and, what was to be donel was the next ques- 
tion ; for hours were flying ; the moment that 
was to decide the fate of the two beings in whom 
each felt a deep though separate interest, was 
approaching fast, and no progress had apparently 
been made. 

Zara's feelings seemed as much divided as 
Edith's had been. She shrank from the thought 
that her sister, whom she loved with a species 
of adoration, should sacrifice herself on any ac- 
count to such a fate as that which must attend 
the wife of Richard Radford. She shrank also, 
as a young, generous woman's heart must ever 
shrink, from the thought of any one wedding 
the abhorred, and separating forever from the 
beloved ; but then, when she came to turn her 
eyes towards her father, she trembled for him as 
much as for Edith ; and with her two hands 
resting on the pommel of her saddle, she gazed 
down in anxious and bitter thought. 

" I know not your father as well as you do 
my dear Miss Croyland," said her companion, 
at length, as he marked these emotions, ** and 
therefore I cannot tell what might be his conduct 
under particular circumstances." Zara sudden- 
ly raised her eyes and fixed them on his face, but 
Digby continued. *' I do not speak of the past, 
9ut of the future. I take it for granted — not 
alone as a courtesy, but from all that I have seen 
—that Sir Robert Croyland cannot have com- 
mitted any act that could justly render him liable 
to danger from the law." 

"Thank you — thank you !" said Zara, drop- 
ping her eyes again ; " you judge rightly, I am 
sure." 

" But, at the same time," he proceeded, '* it is 
clear that some unfortunate concurrence of cir- 
cumstances has placed him either really, or in 
imagination, in Mr. Radford's iK)wer. Now, 
mnjld he bat act a bold and decided part — dare 
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the worst — discountenance a bad man and a vil 
lain — even, if necessary, in his magisterial ca 
pacity, treat him as he deserves — he would take 
away the sting from his malice. Any accusation 
this man might bring would have enmity too 
strongly written upon it to carry much weight, 
and all the evidence in favour of your fathei 
would have double force." 

"He cannot — he will not," answered Zara 
sadly, " unless he be actually driven. I know 
no more than you, Sir Edward, how ail this has 
happened ; but I know my father, and I know 
that he shrinks from disgrace more than death. 
An accusation, a public trial, would kill him by 
the worst and most terrible kind of torture. 
Mr. Radford, too, has wound the toils round him 
completely — that I can see. He could say that 
Sir Robert' Croyland has acted contrary to all 
his own principles at his request, and he could 
point to the cause. He could say that Sir 
Robert Croyland suddenly became, and has been 
for years, the most intimate friend and compan- 
ion of a man he scorned and avoided, and he 
could assert that it was because the proud man 
was in the cunning man's power. If, for ven- 
geance, he chooses to avow his own disgrace — 
and what is there Mr. Radford would not avow 
to serve his ends! — believe me he has my 
father in a net, from which it will be difficult to 
disentangle him." 

They both fell into thought again ; but Zara 
did not sink in Digby's estimation from the 
clear and firm view which she took of her fa- 
ther's position. 

"Well," he said, at length, "let us wait, and 
hear what poor Layton has to tell you. Per- 
haps he may have gained some farther insight, 
or may have formed some plan ; and now, 
Zara, let us for a moment speak of ourselves. 
You see, to-day, I have been forced to make 
love to you." * 

"Too much," said Zara, gravely. "I am 
sure you intended it for the best, but I am sorry 
it could not be avoided." 

"And yet it is very pleasant," answered 
Digby, half jestingly, half seriously. 

Zara seemed agitated : " Do not — do not !" 
she replied ; " my mind is too full of sad things 
to think of what might be pleasant or not at 
another time ;" and she turned a look towards 
him in which kindness, entreaty, and serious- 
ness were all so blended, that it led him in 
greater doubt than ever as to her sensations. 
" Besides," she added, the serious predomina- 
ting in her tone, " consider what a difiference 
one rash word, on either part, may make be- 
tween us. Let me regard you, at least for the 
present, as a friend— or a brother, as you once 
said, Digby; let me take counsel with you, 
seek your advice, call for your assistance, with- 
out one thought or care to shackle or restrain 
me. In pity do, for yoa know not how much 
I need support." 

" Then I am most ready to give it, Ot» your 
own terms, and in your own way," answered 
Digby, warmly ; but immediately afterward he 
fell into a revery, and in his own mind thought, 
"She is wrong in her view, or indifierent 
towards me. With a lover to whom all is 
acknowledged and witlv w\vws\. "«>^V >a» ^ss5»^^ft^> 
she wovA^ YiW^ ^«aX«t ^wv^^ew.^ '^^'^^^v^^ 
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beart are in doubt This must be resolved 
speedily, bat not nqw, for it evidently agitates 
^r too naucb. Yet, after all, in tbat agitation 
!8 hope.'* 

Just as his meditations had reached this 
point, they passed by the little public house of 
the Checkers, then a very favourite sign in 
England, and especially in that part of the coun- 
try, and in five minutes after tbey perceived a 
horseman on the road riding rapidly towards 
them. 

" There is Layton," said Sir Edward Digby, 
as he came somewhat nearer ; but Zara gazed 
forward with surprise at the tall, manly figure, 
dressed in the handsome uniform of the time, 
the pale but noble countenance, and the calm, 
commanding air. *' Impossible !" she cried. 
•* Why, he was a gay, slight, florid ydung man." 

" Six or seven years ago," answered Digby ; 
*^ but that, my dear Miss Croyland, is Sir Henry 
Layton, depend upon it." 

Now it may seem strange that Edith should 
have instantly recognised, even at a much greater 
distance, the man whom her sister did not, 
though the same period had passed since each 
had seen him, but it must be remembered that 
Edith was between two and three years older 
than Zara, and those two or three years, at the 
time of life which they had reached when Lay- 
ton left England, are among the most important 
in a woman's life — those when new feelings 
and new thoughts arise, to impress forever, on 
the woman's heart, events and persons that the 
girl forgets in an hour. 

I^ayton, however, it certainly was ; and when 
Zara could see his features distinctly, she re- 
called the lines. Springing from his horse as 
soon as he was near, her sister's lover cast the 
bridle of his charger over his arm, and, taking 
the hand she extended to him, kissed it affec- 
tionately : " Oh, Zara, how you are changed !" 
he said ; *' but so am I ; and you have gained, 
while I have lost. It is very kind of you to 
come thus speedily." 

" You could not doubt, Layton, that I would, 
if possible," answered Zara; "but all things 
are much changed in our house, as well as our- 
selves ; and that wild liberty which we formerly 
enjoyed, of running whithersoever we would, is 
sadly abridged now. But what have you to say, 
Layton 1 for I dare not stay long." 

Digby was dropping behind, apparently to 
speak to his servant for a moment ; but Layton 
called to him, assuring him that he had nothing 
to say which he might not hear. 

" Presently, presently," answered Zara's com- 
panion ; and, leaving them alone, he rode up to 
good Mr. Somers, who, with his usual discre- 
tion, had halted, as they halted, at a very re- 
spectful distance. The young officer seemed to 
give some orders, which were rather long, and 
then returned at a slow pace. In the mean 
time, the conversation of Layton and Zara had 
gone on ; but his only object, it appeared, was 
to see her, and to entreat her to aid and support 
his Edith in any trial she might be put to. " I 
spNent a 6hort period of checkered happiness 
with her last night," he said, *<and she then 
told me, dear Zara, that she was sure her father 
would send for her m the course of this day. 
Ifaurh he the case, keep with her always as far 
n isf.-'/hle : biil her still remember Harry Lay- 



ton ; bid her resist to the end ; and assure her 
that he will come to her deliverance ultimately. 
Were it myself alone, I would sacrifice any- 
thing, and set her free ; but when I know that 
by so doing I should make her wretched forever 
— ^that her own heart would be broken, and no- 
thing but an early death relieve her, I cannot do 
it, Zara — no one can expect it." 

"Perhaps not — perhaps not, Layton," an 
swered Zara, with the tears in her eyes ; " but 
yet — ^my father I However, I cannot advise — 1 
cannot even ask anything. All is so dark and 
perplexed, I am lost !" 

**I am labouring now, dear Zara," replied 
the young officer, " to find or devise means oi 
rendering his safety sure. Already I have the 
power to crush the bad man in whose grasp he 
is, and render his testimony, whatever it may 
be, nearly valueless. At all events, the only 
course before us is that which I have pointed 
out; and while Digby is with you, you can 
never want the best and surest counsel and 
assistance. You may confide in him fully, Zara. 
I have now known him many years, and a more 
honourable and upright man, or one of greatei 
talent, does not live." 

There was something very gratifying to Zara 
in what he said of his friend ; and had sht 
been in a mood to scrutinize her own feelings 
accurately, the pleasure that she experienced ib 
hearing such words spoken of Sir Edward Digby 
— the agitated sort of pleasure — might havt 
given her an insight into her own heart. As ii 
was, it only sent a passing blush into her cheek, 
and she replied, ** I am sure he is all you say 
Harry ; and, indeed, it is to his connivance thai 
I owe my being able to come hither to-day. 
These smugglers took away all my father's 
horses ; and I suppose, from what I hear, that 
some of them have been captured by your men." 

** If such is the case, they shall be sent back," 
replied Layton, " for I am well aware tbat the 
horses being found with the smugglers is no 
proof that they were there wi^ the owner's 
consent. To-morrow I trust to T>e able to give 
you a farther insight into my plans, for I am 
promised some information of importance to- 
night; and perhaps, even before you reach 
home, I shall have put a bar against Mr. Rich- 
ard Radford's claims to Edith, which he maj 
find insurmountable." 

As he was speaking. Sir Edward Digby re- 
turned, quickening his horse's pace as he came 
near, and pointing with his hand. " You have 
got a detachment out, I see, Layton," he saici 
— "Is there any new affair before youl" 

" Oh no," replied the Colonel ; ** it is merely 
Irby and a part of his troop, whom I have des- 
patched to search the wood, for I have certain 
intelligence that the man wc are seeking is 
concealed there." 

"They may save themselves the trouble," 
replied Zara, shaking her head ; " for, thoneb 
he was certainly there all yesterday, he made 
his escape this morning." 

Layton bit his lip, and his brow grew clouded. 
" That is unfortunate," he said, " most unfor 
tunate ! I do not ask you how you know, Zara, 
but are you quite sure 1" 

" Perfectly," she answered : " I would not 

deceive ^o\x for the world, Layton ; and I only 

\ say v;\\aV 1 \vave asLvdi, Xm^qsm^^ \ xXCvc^l >Cv3aX. \\ 
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yoa do searcl the wood, it may draw attention 
to your being in this neighbourhood, which as 
yet is not known at Harboume, and it may 
embarrass us very much." 

" I am not sure, Layton,*' said Sir Edward 
Digby, ** that, as far as your own purposes are 
concerned, it might not be better to seem, at all 
events, to withdraw the troops, or at least a part 
9f them, from this neighbourhood. Indeed, 
though I have no right to give you advice upon 
the subject, I think also it might be beneficial 
in other respects ; for, as soon as the smug- 
glers think you gone, they will act with more 
freedom." 

** I propose to do so to-morrow," replied the 
colonel ; *< but I have some information al- 
ready, and expect more, upon which I must 
act in the first place. It will be as well, how- 
ever, to stop Irby*8 party, if there is no end to 
be obtained by their proceedings." 

He then took leave of Zara and his friend, 
mounted his horse, and rode back to meet the 
troop that was advancing, while Zara and Sir 
Edward Digby, after following the same road up 
to the first houses of Woodchurch, turned away 
to the right, and went back to Harbourne, by 
the small country road which leads from Ken- 
nardington to Tenterden. 

Their conversation, as they went, would be of 
very little interest to the reader, for it consisted 
almost altogether of comments upon Layton's 
changed appearance, and discussions of the 
same questions of doubt and difficulty which 
had occupied them before. They went slowly, 
however ; and when they reached the house, it 
did not want much more than three quarters of 
an hour to the usual time of dinner. Sir Robert 
Croyland they found looking out of the glass- 
door which commanded a view towards his 
brother's house, and his first question was, 
which way they had returned. Sir Edward 
Digby gave an easy and unconcerned reply, 
describing the road they had followed, and 
comparing it,;£reatly to its disadvantage, with 
that which they had pursued on their former 
expedition. 

'*Then you saw nothing of the carriage, 
Zara 1 " inquired her father. " It is very strange 
that Edith has not come back." 

** No we saw no carriage of any kind, except 
a carrier's cart," replied the ycung lady. ** Per- 
haps, if Edith did not know you were going to 
send, she might not be ready." 

This reason however, did not seem to satisfy 
Sir Robert Croyland ; and after talking with him 
for a few minutes more as he stood, still gazing 
forth over the country, Zara and Digby retired 
to change their dress before dinner, and the 
latter received a long report from his servant of 
facts which will be shown hereafter. The man 
was particularly minute and communicative, 
because his master asked him no questions, 
and suffered him to tell his tale his own way. 
But that tale fully occupied the time till the 
second bell rang, and Digby hurried down to 
dinner. 

Still, Miss Croyland had not returned, and it 
«ras evident that Sir Robert Croyland was 
annoyed and uneasy All the suavity and cheer- 
fulness of the mo'ning was gone; for one im- 
portunate source ot care and thought 
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and he sat at the dinner-table m silence an 
gloom, only broken by brief intervals of con 
versation, which he carried on with a laborioui 
efibrt. 

Just as Mrs. Barbara rose to retire, however, 
the butler re-entered the room, announcing to 
Sir Robert Croyland that Mr. Radford had called 
and wished to speak with him. « He would not 
come in, sir," continued the man, *' for / e said 
he wanted to speak with you alone, so I showed 
him into the library." 

Sir Robert Croyland instantly rose, but look- 
ed with a hesitating glance at his guest, while 
Mrs. Barbara and Zara retired from the room, 

** Pray do not let me detain you. Sir Robert," 
said the young officer ; ** I have taken as much 
wine as I ever do, and will go and join the 
ladies in the drawing-room." 

The customs of the day required that the 
master of the house should press the bottle upon 
his guest, and Sir Robert Croyland did not fail 
to do so. But Digby remained firm, and, to set- 
tle the question, walked quietly to the door and 
entered the drawing-room. There he found 
Zara seated; but Mrs. Barbara was standing 
near the table, and apparently in a state for 
which the English language supplies but one 
term, and that not a very classical one— I mean, 
she was in a fidget. 

The reader is aware that the library of Har- 
bourne House was adjacent to the drawing-room, 
and that there was a door between them. It 
was a thick, solid oaken door, however, such as 
shut out the wind in the good old times, and, 
moreover, it fitted very close. Thus, though 
the minute after Sir Edward had entered the 
room, a low murmur, as of persons speaking 
somewhat loud, was heard from the library, not 
asingle syllable could be distinguished, and Mrs. 
Barbara looked at the keyhole with a longing 
indescribable. After about thirty seconds' mar- 
tyrdom, Mrs. Barbara left the room : Zara, who 
knew her aunt, candidly trusting that she had 
gone to put herself out of temptation ; and Sir 
Edward Digby never for a moment imagining 
that she could have been in any temptation at 
all. It may now be necessary, however, to 
follow Sir Robert Croyland to the library, and 
to reveal to the reader all that Mrs. Barbara 
was so anxious to learn. 

He found Mr. Radford, booted and spurred, 
standing, with his tall, bony figure in as easy 
an attitude as it could assume, by the fire- 
place; and the baronet's first question was, 
" In the name of Heaven, Radford, what has 
become of Edith 1 Neither she nor the car- 
riage have returned." 

** Oh yes, the carriage has, half an hour ago '" 
replied Mr. Radford ; " and I met the horses 
going back as I came. Didn't you get my nres- 
sage which I sent by the coachman ?" 

** No, I must have been at dinner," answered 
Sir Robert Croyland, ** and the fools did not 
give it to me." 

"Well, it is no great matter, rejoined Mr. 
Radford, in the quietest possible tone. " It 
was only to say that I was coming ovei, and 
woulji explain to you all about Miss Croy- 
land." 

"But where is «bft\ "WVc^ ^\ ^Swik -^sss. 
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" She is at my house," answered the other, 
deliWrately ; *' I thought it would be a great 
deal better, Croyland, to bring her there at 
once, as you lefl to me the decision of where 
the marriage was to be. She could be quite 
as comfortable there as here. My son will be 
up to-morrow ; and the marriage can take place 
quietly, without any pie<'.e of work. Now here 
it woul I be difficult to manage it ; for, in the 
first place, it would be dangerous for my son. 
You have got a stranger in the house, and a 
whole heap of servants, who cannot be trusted. 
I have arranged every thing for the marriage, 
and for their going off quietly on their little 
tour. We shall soon get a pardon for this af- 
fair with the Dragoons, and that will be all 
settled. 

Sir Robert Croyland had remained mute, not 
with any calm or tranquil feelings, but with in- 
dignation and astonishment. "Upon my life 
and soul," ho cried, " this is too bad ! Do you 
mean to say, sir, that you have ventured, with- 
out my knowledge or consent, to change my 
daughter's destination, and take her to your 
house when I wished her to be brought here V- 

"Undoubtedly," replied Mr. Radford, with 
the most perfect calmness. 

"Well, then, sir," exclaimed the baronet, 
irritated beyond all endurance. " I have to tell 
you that you have committed a gross, insolent, 
and unjustifiable act, and I have to insist that 
she be brought back here this very night." 

"Nay, my dear friend — ^nay," replied Mr. 
Radford, in a half jeering tone, "these are 
harsh words that you use ; but you must hear 
me first before I pay any attention to them." 

" I want to hear nothing, sir," cried Sir Rob- 
ert Croyland, his anger still carrying him for- 
ward. " But if you do not send her back to her 
own home, I will get horses over from Tenter- 
den, and bring her myself Her slavery has 
not yet commenced, Mr. Radford." 

" I shall not be able to bring her over," an- 
swered Mr. Radford, still maintaining the same 
provoking coolness, " because, in case of her 
return, I should be obliged to use my horses 
myself, to lay certain important facts which 
we both know of before a brother magistrate." 

He paused and Sir Robert Croyland winced. 
But still indigination was uppermost for the 
time, and rapidly as lightning the thoughts of 
resistance passed through his mind. "This 
man*s conduct is too bad," he said to himself. 
'* After such a daring act as this, with his char- 
acter blackened by so many stains, and so 
clear a case of revenge, the magistrates will 
surely hardly listen to him." But as he con- 
tinued to reflect, timidity — ^the habitual timidity 
of many years^--began to mi igle with and dilute 
his resolution ; and Mr. Radford, who knew 
him to the very heart, after having suffered him 
to reflect just long enough to shake his firm- 
ness, went on in a aomewhat different tone, 
saying, " Come, Sir Robert, don't be unreason- 
able ; and before you quarrel irretrievably with 
an old friend, listen quietly to what he has got 
to say." 

" Well, sir, well," said Sir Robert Croyland, 
casting himself into a chair, " what is it you 
have got to say 1" 

" Why, simply this, my dear friend," answer- 
ea] Mr. Radford^ " that you are not aware of all 



the circumstances, and therekre cannot judft 
yet whether I have acted right or wrong. You 
and I have decided, I think, that there can no 
longer be any delay in the arrangement of oar 
affairs. I put it plainly to you yesterday that 
it was to be now or never, and you agreed that 
it should be now. You brought me your 
daughter's consent in the afternoon, and so fax 
the matter was settled. I don't want to iniure 
you ; and if you are injured, it is your own 
fault—" 

"But I gave no consent," said Sir Robert 
Croyland, " that she should be taken to your 
house. The circumstances — the circumstan- 
ces, Mr. Radford !" 

" Presently — ^presently," replied his compan- 
ion. "I take it for granted that when you 
have pledged yourself to a thing, you are anx- 
ious to accomplish it. Now I tell you, there 
was no sure way of accomplishing this but that 
which I have taken. Do you know who is the 
commander of this Dragoon regiment which is 
down herel No. But I do. Do you know 
who is the man, who like a sub-officer of the 
Customs, attacked our friends yesterday morn- 
ing, took some fifty of them prisoners, robbed 
me of some seventy thousand pounds, and is 
now hunting after my son as if he were a fox 1 
No. But I do, and I will tell you who he is : 
one Harry Layton, whom you may have heard 
of— now Lieutenant-colonel Sir Henry Layton, 
Knight of the Bath, forsooth !" 

Sir Robert Croyland gazed upon him in as- 
tonishment ; but, whatever were his other sen- 
sations, deep grief and bitter regret mingled 
with them when he thought that circumstances 
should ever have driven or tempted him to 
promise his daughter's hand to a low, dissolute, 
unprincipled villain, and to put a fatal barriei 
between her and one whom he had always 
known to be generous, honourable, and high 
principled, and who had now gained such dis- 
tinction in the service of his country. He re- 
mained perfectly silent, however ; and the ex- 
pression of surprise and consternation which 
his countenance displayed was misinterpreted 
by Mr. Radford to his own advantage. 

" Now look here. Sir Robert," he continued ; 
"if your daughter were in your house, you 
could not help this young man having some 
communication with her. He has already been 
over at your brother's, and has seen her, I 
doubt not. Here, then, is your fair daughter^ 
Miss Zara — ^your guest Sir Edward Digby — his 
intimate friend, I dare say — all your maids, and 
half your men servants — even dear Mrs. Bar- 
bara herself, with her sweet meddling ways, 
would all be ready to fetch and carry l^tween 
the lovers. In short, our whole plans would 
be overturned, and I should be compelled to do 
that which would be very disagreeable to me, 
and to strike at this upstart Henry Layton 
through the breast of Sir Robert Croyland. 
In my house he can have no access to her; 
and, though some mischief may a ready have 
been done, yet it can go no further." 

" Now I understand what you mean by re- 
venge," said the baronet, in a low tone, folding 
his hands together — " now I understand." 

" Well, but have I judged rightly or wrongly t" 
demanded Mr. Radford. 

" Rightly, I suppose," said Sir Robert Croy 
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land, sadly. " It can't be helped ; but poor 
Edith, how does she bear it V* 

"Oh, very well," answered Mr. Radford, 
quietly. " She cried a little at first, and when 
she found where they were going, asked the 
coachman what he meant. It was my coach- 
man, you know, not yours ; and so he lied like 
a good honest fellow, and said you were wait- 
ing for her at my house. I was obliged to 
make up a little bit of a story too, and tell her 
you knew all abouv X ; but that was no great 
harm, for I was resolved you should know all 
about it very soon." 

" Lied like a good honest fellow !" murmured 
Sir Robert Croyland to himself. " Well," he 
continued, aloud, •* at all events, I must come 
over to-morrow, and try to reconcile the poor 
girl to it." 

" Do so — do so !" answered Mr. Radford ; 
" and, in the mean time, I must be off, for Pve 
still a good deal of work to do to-night. Did 
you see they have withdrawn the Dragoons 
from the wood 1 They knew it would be of nc 
use to keep them there. So now good-night — 
that's all settled." 

" All settled, indeed," murmured Sir Robert 
Croyland as Mr. Radford left him ; and for 
nearly half an hour after he continued sitting 
in the library, with his hands clasped upon his 
knee, exactly in the same position. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Sir Edward Digby did not take advantage of 
the opportunity which Mrs. Barbara's absence 
afforded him. This may seem extraordinary 
conduct in a good soldier and quick and ready 
man ; but he had his reasons for it : not that 
he was beginning to hesitate, as some men do, 
when, after having quite made up their minds, 
they begin to consider all the perils of their 
situation, and retreat without much regard for 
their own consistency, or the feelings of the 
other persons interested ; but no ; Digby justly 
remembered that what he had to say might 
require some time, and that it might produce 
some agitation. Moreover, he recoUecte'd that 
there are few things so disagreeable on earth 
as being interrupted at a time when people's 
eyes are sparkling or in tears — when the cheek 
is flushed or deadly pa\e ; and as he knew not 
when Mrs. Barbara might return, and certainly 
did not anticipate that she would be long ab- 
sent, he resolved to wait for another opportu- 
nity. 

When he found minute after minute slip by, 
however, he began to repent of his determina- 
Lion ; and certainly, although the word love 
never passed his lips, something very like the 
reality shone out in ^ his eyes. Perhaps, had 
Zara been in any of her usual moods, more se- 
rious words might have followed. Had she 
oeen gay and jesting, or calm and thoughtful, a 
thousand little incidents might have led on nat- 
urally to the unfolding of the heart of each. 
But, en the contrary, she was neither the one 
QOf the other. She was evidently anxious — 
Apprehensive — ill at ease ; and though she con- 
versed ^-atiof lily enough for a person whose 
mind was in 9ucb a state, yet she frequently 



turned her eyes towards the door ot the adjoin- 
ing room, from which the sound of her father's 
voice and that of Mr. Radford might stiU be 
heard. 

Sir Edward Digby endeavoured to gain her 
attention to himself, as much with a view to 
withdraw it from unpleasant subjects as any- 
thing else ; and it was very natural that, with 
one so fair and so excellent — one possessing 
so much brightness in spiie of a few little spots 
— it was natural that his tone should become 
tenderer every minute. At length, however, 
she stopped him, saying, ** I am very anxious 
just now. I fear there is some mischief going 
on there which we cannot prevent, and may 
never know. Edith's absence is certainly very 
strange, and I fear they may foil us yet." 

In a minute or two after, Mrs. Barbara Croy- 
land returned, but in such a flutter that she 
spoiled her embroidery, which she snatched up 
to cover her agitation, dropped her finest scis- 
sors, and broke the point off, and finally ran 
the needle into her finger, whibh thereupon 
spotted the silk with blood. She gave no ex- 
planation indeed, of all this emotion, but look- 
ed several times at Zara with a meaning 
glance ; and when, at length, Sir Robert Croy- 
land entered the drawing-room, his whole air 
and manner did not tend to remove from hia 
daughter*s mind the apprehension which his 
sister's demeanour had cast over it. 

There is a general tone in every landscape 
which it never entirely loses ; yet how infinite 
are the varieties which sunshine, and cloud, 
and storm, and morning, evening, and noon, 
bring upon it; and thus with the expression 
and conduct of every man, although they re- 
tain certain distinctive characteristics, yet in- 
numerable are the varieties produced by the 
moods, the passions, and the emotions of the 
mind. Sir Robert Croyland was no longer ir- 
ritably thoughtful, but he was stern, gloomy, 
melancholy. He strove to converse, indeed, 
but the effort was so apparent, the pain it gave 
him so evident, that Sir Edward Digby felt, or 
fancied, that his presence was a restraint. He 
had too much tact, however, to show that he 
imagined such to be the case, and he only re- 
solved to retire to his own room as soon as he 
decently could. He was wrong in his supposi- 
tion, indeed, that his host might wish to com- 
municate something privately to Zara, or to 
Mrs. Barbara. Sir Robert had nothing to tell, 
and therefore the presence of Sir Edward Digby 
was rather agreeable to him than not, as shield- 
ing him from inquires which it might not have 
suited him to answer, He would have talked 
if he could, and would have done his best to 
make his house agreeable to his young guest ; 
but his thoughts still turned, with all the bit- 
terness of smothered anger, to the indiginity 
he had suffered ; and he asked himself agian 
and again, *' Will the time ever come when 
I shall have vengeance for all this 1" 

The evening passed gloomily, and, in conse- 
quence, slowly ; and at length, when the clock 
showed that it still wanted a quarter to ten, 
Digby rose and bade the little party good- night, 
saying that he was somewhat tired, and had 
letters to write. 

" I shall go to bed too," said Sir Robert 
Croyland, ringing for his caudle Evii. \i\5^ 
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f[uitted the Ajom first ; and Zara could not re- 
frain from saying, in a low tone, as she took 
leave of her father for the night, and went out 
of the room with him, ** There is nothing amiss 
with Edith, I trust, my dear father 1" 

*' Oh, dear no !" answered Sir Robert Croy- 
land, with as careless an air as he could as- 
sume. " Nothing at all, but that she does not 
come home to-night, and perhaps may not to- 
morrow." 

Still unsatisfied, Zara sought her own room ; 
and when her maid had half perfj^rmed her usual 
functions for the night, she dismissed her, say- 
ing that she would do the rest herself. When 
alone, however, Zara Croyland did not proceed 
to undress, but remained thinking over all the 
events of the day, with her head resting on her 
hand, and her eyes cast down. The idea of 
Edith and her fate mingled with other images. 
The words that Digby had spoken, the increas- 
ing tenderness of his tone and manner, came 
back to memory, and made her heart flutter 
with sensations unknown till then. She felt 
alarmed at her own feelings; she knew not 
well what they were ; but still she said to her- 
self at every pause of thought, "It is all non- 
sense ! He will go away and forget me, and I 
shall forget him ! These soldiers have always 
some tale of love for every woman's ear. It 
is their habit — almost their nature." Did she 
believe her own conclusions 1 Not entirely ; 
but she tried to believe them, and that was 
enough for the present. 

Some minutes aAer, however, when a light 
knock was heard at the door, she started al- 
most as if some one had struck her ; and Fan- 
cy, who is always drawing upon improbability, 
made her believe, for an instant, that it might 
be Digby. She said, "Come in," however, 
with tolerable calmness ; and the next instant, 
the figure of her aunt presented itself, with 
eagerness in her looks and importance in her 
whole air. 

" My dear child !" she said, " I did not know 
whether your maid was gone ; but I am very 
happy she is, for I have something to tell you 
of very great importance indeed. What do 
you think that rascal Radford has donel" and, 
as she spoke, she sank, with a dignified air, 
into a chair. 

" I really can't tell, my dear aunt," replied 
Zara, not a little surprised to hear the bad epi- 
thet which her aunt applied to a gentleman to- 
wards whom she usually displayed great polite- 
ness. " 1 am sure he is quite capable of any- 
thing that is bad." 

"Ah, he is very much afraid of me, and 
what he calls my sweet meddling ways," said 
the old lady ; " but, perhaps, if I had meddled 
before, it might have been all the better. I am 
sure I am the very last to meddle, except when 
there is an absolute occasion for it, as you well 
.tnow, my dear Zara." 

The last proposition was put in some degree 
49 a question ; but Zara did not think fit to 
answer it, merely saying, " What is it, my dear 
aunt? I am all anxiety and fear regarding 
Edith." 

" Well you may be, my love," said Mrs. Bar- 

l£/r3; and thereupon she proceeded to tell Zara 

bow she bad overheard the whole conversation 

oetwen Mj. Radford and her brother, through 



the door of the library, which cpened mte 
the little passage that ran between it and the 
rooms beyond. She did not say that she had 
put her ear to the keyhole, but that Zara took 
for granted, and, indeed, felt somewhat like an 
accomplice while listening to secrets which ha^ 
been acquired by such means. 

Thus almost ever}'thing that had passed in 
the library — with a few very short variations 
and improvements, but with a good deal of com- 
ment, and a somewhat lengthy detail — wao 
communicated by Mrs. Barbara to her niece ; 
^nd when she had done, the old lady added, 
"There, my dear, now go to bed and sleep 
upon it, and we will talk it all over in the morn- 
ing, for I am determined that my niece shaD 
not be treated in such a way by any vagabond 
smuggler like that. Dear me ! one cannot tell 
what might happen, with Edith shut up in his 
house in that way. Talk of my meddling, in- 
deed ! He shall find that I will meddle now to 
some purpose! Good-night, my dear love — 
good-night !" But Mrs. Barbara stopped at the 
door to explain to Zara that she had not told 
her before, " Because, you know," said the good 
lady, " I could not speak of such things before 
a stranger like Sir Edward Digby ; an4 when 
he was gone, I didnU dare say anything to your 
father. Think of it till to-morrow, there's a 
dear girl and try and devise some plan." 

" I will," said Zara, " I will ;" but, as soon 
as her aunt had disappeared, she clasped her 
hands together, exclaiming, " Good Heaven ! 
what plan can I form 1 Edith is lost ! They 
have her now completely in their power. Ob 
that I had known this before Sir Edward Digby 
went to sleep. He might have gone over to 
Layton to-morrow early, and they might have 
devised something together. Perhaps he has 
not gone to rest yet. He told me to throw ofiT 
all restraint, to have no ceremony in case of 
need. Layton told me so too— that I might 
trust in him — that he is a man of honour. Oh, 
yes, I am sure he is a man of honour ! but what 
will he think 1 He promised he would think no 
harm of anything I might be called upon to do, 
and I promised I would trust him. I will go ! 
He can speak to me in the passage. No one 
sleeps near, to overhear. I3ut I will knock 
softly ; for though he said he had letters to write, 
he may have gone to bed by this time." 

Leaving the lights standing where they were, 
Zara cast on a long dressing-gown, and crept 
quietly out into the passage, t^ing care not to 
pull the door quite to. All was silent in the 
house ; not a sound was heard ; and with her 
heart beating as if it would have burst through 
her side, she approached Sir Edward Digby's 
door — ^but there she paused. Had she not 
paused, but gone on at once and knocked, all 
would have iSen well ; for, so far from being in 
bed, he was sitting calmly reading. But ladies' 
resolutions and men*s, are made of very much 
the same materials. The instant her foot stop- 
ped, her whole host of woman's feelings crowd- 
ed upon her, and barred the way. First she 
thought of modesty, and propriety ^and decency; 
and then, though she might have overcome the 
whole of that squadron for Edith's sake, the re- 
membrance of many words that Digby had spa- 
ken, l\\e \ook, ihe tone, the manner, all rose 
again upon \vw taemws , ^Xve fe\\. xXvaX Xsa ^^^ 
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\ lover , am pAtiihg Ler hand to her brow, she 
murmured, ** I cannot ; no, I cannot. Had he 
been only a friend, I would. I will see him 
early to-morrow. I will sit up all night, that I 
may not sleep, and misstlie opportunity ; but I 
cannot go to night ;*' and, returning as quietly 
to her own chamber as she had come thence, 
she shut the door and locked it. She had never 
locked it in her life before, and she knew not 
why she did it. 

Then, drawing the armchair ta che hearth, 
Zara Croyland trimmed the fire, wrapped her- 
self up as warmly as she could, and putting 
out one of the candles, that she might not be 
left in darkness by both being burnt out to- 
gether, she took up a book and began to read. 
From time to time, during that long night, her 
eyes grew heavy, and she fell asleep ; but some- 
thing always woke her. Either her own thoughts 
troubled her in dreams, or else the book fell 
out of her hand, or the wind shook the window, 
or the cold chill that precedes the coming 
morning disturbed her ; and at length she looked 
at her watch, and finding it past ilve o'clock, 
she congratulated herself at having escaped the 
power of the drowsy god, and, dressing in haste, 
undrew the curtains, and looked out by the light 
of the dawning day. When she saw the edge 
of the sun coming up, she said to herself, " He 
is often very early. I will go down." But, be- 
thinking herself that no time was to be lost, 
she hurried first to her maid's room, and waking 
her, told her to see Sir Edward Digby's ser- 
vant as soon as he rose, and to bid him inform 
his master that she wanted to speak with him 
in the library. " Speak not a word of this to 
any one else, Eliza,'* she said ; and then, 
thinking it necessary to assign some reason for 
her conduct, she added, " I am very anxious 
about my sister ; her not coming home yester- 
day alarms me, and I want to hear more." 

" Oh dear ! you needn't frighten yourself. 
Miss Zara," replied the maid ; " I dare say 
there's nothing the matter." 

" But I cannot help frightening myself," re- 
plied Zara ; and going down into the library, 
she unclosed one of the shutters. 

The maid was very willing to gratify her 
young lady, for Zara was a favourite with all ; 
but thinking from the look of the sky that it 
would be a long time before the servant rose, 
and having no such scruples as her mistress, 
she went quietly away to his room, and knock- 
ed at his door, saying, " I wish you would 
get up, Mr. Somers — I want to speak with 
you." 

Zara remaitied alone for twenty minutes in 
the library, or not much more, and then she 
heard Digby's step in the passage. There was 
a good ded of alarm and surprise in his look 
when he entered ; but his fair companion's tale 
was soon told, and that sufficiently explained 
her sudden call for his presence. He made no 
comment at the moment, but replied ** Wait for 
me hera one instant. I will order my horse, 
and be back directly." 

He was speedily by her side again ; and then, 
taking her hand in his, he said \* I wish I had 
known this last night. You need not have 
been afraid of disturbing me, for I was up till 
nearly one." 
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swered, ** how near I was to your door, with 
the intention of callhig you." 

** And why did you not 1" asked Digfoy, ea- 
gerly. " Nay, you must tell me why you should 
hesitate when so much was at stake." 

" I can but answer, because my heart failed 
me," replied Zara. ** You know women's 
hearts are weak, foolish thin^." 

" Nay," said Digby, " you must explain far- 
ther. Why did your heart fail youl Tell 
me, Zara. I cannot rest satisfied unless you 
tell me." 

'' Indeed, there is no time now for explana- 
tion," she replied, feeling that her admission 
had drawn her into more than she had antici- 
pated ; " your horse will soon be here — and — 
and there is not a moment to lose." 

" There is time enough for those who will," 
answered Digby, in a serious tone ; **^ou prom- 
ised me that you would not hesitate, when- 
ever necessity required you to apply to me for 
counsel or aid : you have hesitated, Zara. 
Cuuld you doubt me — could you be apprehen- 
sive — could you suppose that Edward Digby 
would, in word, deed, or thought, take advan- 
tage of your generous confidence 1" 

"No, no— oh, no !" answered Zara, warmly, 
blushing, and trembling at the same time ; " I 
did not — I could not, after all you have done — 
after all I have seen. No, no ; I thought you 
would think it strange— I thought — " 

" Then you supposed I would wrong you in 
thought !" fie replied with some mortification 
in his manner ; ** you do not know me yet." 

" Oh yes, indeed I do," she answered, feel- 
ing that she was getting farther and farther 
into difficulties ; and then she added, with one 
of her sudden bursts of frankness, " I will tell 
you how it was — candidly and truly. Just as I 
was at your door, and about to knock, the 
memory of several things you had said, inad 
vertently, perhaps — crossed my mind; and 
though I felt that I could go at any hour to con- 
sult a friend in such terrible circumstances, I 
could not — no, I could not do so with a — ^with 
one — ^You see what harm you have done by 
such fine speeches !" 

She thought that by her last words she had 
guarded herself securely from any immediate 
consequences of this unreserved confession 
but she was mistaken. She merely hurried on 
what might yet have rested for a day or two." 

Sir Edward Digby took her other hand also, 
and held it gently, yet firmly, as if he was 
afraid she should escape from him. " Zara," 
he said, "dear Zara, I have done harm, by 
speaking too much or not enough. I must 
remedy it by the oidy means in my power. 
Listen to me for one moment, for I cannot go 
till all is said. You must cast ofif this reserve 
— ^you must act perfectly free with me ; I seek 
to bind you by no engagement : I will bear my 
doubt ; I will not construe anything you do as 
an acceptance of my suit ; but you must know 
— nay, you do know, you do feel, that I am your 
lover. It was doubt of your own sensations to- 
wards me that made you hesitate — ^it was fear 
that you should commit yourself to that which 
you might, on consideration, be indisposed to 
ratify. Yo\i iVvc^ki^ >X!aX \ \sMgi53X t^^-^^ «5»^ 



Zara smiled , '* You do not know," she an-\youpa\xaft. 'B\\X\fiiW^^.^^^^'^^^^'^®^^'^ 
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apon my honour, as a gentleman — that if you 
act fearlessly and freely in the cause in which 
we 9fe both engaged — if you confide in me, 
trust in me, and never hesitate to put yourself, 
as you may think, entirely in my power, I will 
never look upon anything as plighting you to 
^me in the slightest degree, till I hear you say 
*the words, * Digby, I am yours' — if ever that 
nappy day should come. In the mean time, 
however, to set you entirely free from all ap- 
prehension of what others may say, I hold my- 
self bound to you by every promise that man 
can make ; and this very day I will ask your 
father's approbation of my suit. But I am 
well aware, though circumstances have shown 
me in a marvellous short time that your heart 
and mind is equal to your beauty, yet it is 
not to be expected that such a being can be 
won in a few short days, and that I must wait 
in patience — not without hope, indeed, but with 
no presumption. By your conduct, at least, I 
shall know whether I have gained your esteem. 
Your love, perhaps, may follow ; and now I 
leave you to serve your sister and my friend to 
the best of my power." 

Thus saying, he raised her hand to his lips, 
kissed it, andnJioved towards the door. 

There was a sad struggle in Zara's breast ; 
but as he was laying his hand upon the lock to 
open it, she said, ** Digby — Digby — Edward I" 

He instantly turned and ran towards her, for 
her face had become very pale. She gave him 
her hand at once, however, ** Kind, generous 
man !" she said, " you must not go without 
hearing my answer. Such a pledge cannot be 
all on one part. I am yours, Digby, if you wish 
it ; yet know me better first before you answer 
— see all my faults, and all my failings. Even 
this must show you how strange a being I am 
— how unlike other girls — ^how unlike, perhaps, 
the woman you wouj^ wish to call your wife !" 

** Wish it !" answered Digby, casting his arm 
round her, "from my heart — from my very 
soul, Zara. I know enough, I have seen enough, 
for I have seen you in circumstances that bring 
forth the bosom*s inmost feelings ; and though 
you are unlike others— rand I have watched 
many in their course — that very dissimilarity 
is to me the surpassing charm. They are all 
art, you are all nature — ay, and nature in its 
sweetest and most graceful form ; and I can 
boldly say, I never yet saw woman whom I 
should desire to call my wife till I saw you. I 
will not wait, dear girl; but, pledged to you as 
you are pledged to me, will not press this sub- 
ject further on you till your sister's fate is 
sealed. I must, indeed, speak with your father 
at once, that there may be no mistake — ^no 
misapprehension ; but, till all this sad business 
is settled, we are brother and sister, Zara — 
and then a dearer bond." 

** Oh, yes, yes — ^brother and sister !" cried 
Zara, clinging to him at a name which takes 
fear from woman's heart ; " so will we be, Ed- 
ward ; and now all my doubts and hesitations 
will be at an end. I shall never fear more to 
Beek you when it is needful." 

" And my suit will be an excuse and a. reason 

;o all others for free interviews, and solitary 

rambles, and private conference, and every 

dear communion," answered Digby, pleased, 

Mod ret almost amarM at the simplicity with 



which she lent herself to the magic of a worn 
when the heart led her. 

But Zara saw he was a little extending the 
brother's privilege ; and with a warm cheek but 
smiling lip, she answered, " There, leave me 
now ; I see you are learned in the art of lead- 
ing on from step to step. Go on your way, 
Edward; and oh! be kind to me, and do not 
make me feel this new situation too deeply at 
first. There, pray take away y9ur arm ; none 
but a father's or a sister's has been there be- 
fore, and it makes my heart beat as if it were 
wrong." 

But Digby kept it where it was for a moment 
or two longer, and gave a few instants to hap- 
piness, in which she shared, though it agitated 
her. " Nay, go," she said, at length, in a tone 
of entreaty, " and I will lie down and rest for 
an hour, for I have sat up all night by the fire, 
lest I should be too late. You must go, indeed. 
There is your horse upon the terrace ; and we 
must not be selfish, but remember poor Edith 
before we thiAk of our own happiness." 

There was a sweet and frank confession in 
her words that pleased Digby well ; and leavinf 
her with a heart at rest on his own account, hi 
mounted his horse and rode rapidly away to- 
wards the quarters of Sir Henry Layton. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

The reader has doubtless remarked — for 
every reader who peruses a book to any pur- 
pose must remark everything, inasmuch as the 
most important events are so oAen connected 
with insignificant circumstances, that the one 
cannot be understood without the other — the 
reader has doubtless remarked that Mr. Rad 
ford, on leaving Sir Robert Croyland, informed 
his unhappy victim that he had still a good 
deal of business to do that night. Now during 
the day he had — as may well be judged from 
his own statement of all the preparations he 
had already made — done a great deal of very 
important business ; but the details of his past 
proceedings J shall not enter into, and onjy beg 
leave to precede him by a short time to the 
scene of those farther operation^ which he had 
laid out as the close of that evening's labours. 
It is to the lone house, as it was called, near 
Iden Green, that I wish to conduct my com- 
panions, and a solitary and gloomy looking spot 
it was at the time I speak of. All that part of 
the country is now very thickly inhabited : the 
ground bears nearly as large a population as it 
can support ; and though there are still fields, 
and woods, and occasional waste places, yet 
no such events could now happen as those 
which occurred eighty or a hundred years ago, 
when one might travel miles in various parts 
of Kent without meeting a living soul. The 
pressure of a large population crushes out the 
bolder and more daring sorts of crime, and 
leaves small cunning to effect, in secret, what 
cannot be accomplished openly, uailcr the po- 
lice of innumerable eyes. 

But it was not so in those days ; and the 
lone house near Iden Green, whatever it was 
originally built for, had become the refuge and 
the lurking-place of some of the most fierce 
and laNv\ess meu "\t\ vYve ^owwXTi . \x^^^ ^V»^« 
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•ni'ding, with numeroi.8 rooms and passages ; 
ind it had stables behind it, but no walled court- 
jrard ; for the close sweeping round of the wood, 
a part of which still exists in great beauty, was 
a convenience on which its architect seemed 
to have calculated. Standing some way off the 
high road, and about half a mile from CoUyer 
Green, it was so sheltered by trees that, on 
whichever side approached, nothing could be 
seen but the top of the roof and part of a garret 
window, till one waB within a short distance 
of the edifice. Dut that garret window had its 
advantages, for it commanded a view over a 
great part of the country on three sides, and 
especially gave a prospect of the soads in the 
neighbourhood. 

The building was not a farmhouse, for it had 
none of the requisites ; it could not well be a 
public house, though a sign swung before it; 
for the lower windows were boarded up, and 
the owner or tenant thereof, if any traveller 
whom he did not know stopped at his door — 
which was indeed, a rare occurrence — ^told him 
that it was all a mistake, and cursing the sign, 
vowed he would have it cut down. Never- 
theless, if the Ramleys, or any of their gang, 
or, indeed, any members of a similar fraternity, 
came thither, the doors opened as if by magic, 
and good accommodation for man and horse 
was sure to be found within. 

It was also remarked that many a gentleman 
in haste went in there, and was never seen to 
issue forth again till he appeared in quite a dif- 
ferent part of the country; and, had the master 
of the house lived two or three centuries ear- 
lier, he might on that very account have risked 
the fagot, on a charge of dealing with the devil. 
As it was, he was only suspected of being a 
coiner; but in regard to that charge history 
has left no evidence, pro or con. 

It was in this house, however, on the eve- 
ning of the day subsequent to the discomfiture 
of the smugglers, that six men were assembled 
in a small room at the back, all of whom had, 
more or less, taken part in the struggle near 
Woodchurch. The two younger Ramleys were 
there, as well as one of the principal members 
of their gang, and two other men, who had 
been. long engaged in carrying smuggled goods 
from the coast as a regular profession, but who 
were, in other respects, much more respectable 
persons than those by whom they were sur- 
rounded. At the head of the table, however, 
was the most important personage of the whole : 
no other than Richard Radford himself, who 
had joined his comrades an hour or two before. 
The joy and excitement of his escape from the 
wood, the temporary triimiph which he had 
obtained over the vigilance of the soldiery, and 
the eWptci produced upon a disposition naturally 
bold, reckless, and daring^ by the sudden change 
from imminent peril to comparative security, 
had all raised his spirits to an excessive pitch ; 
8.nd, indeed, the whole party, instead of seem- 
ing depressed by their late disaster, appeared 
elevated, with that wild and lawless mirth which 
owns no tie or restraint, reverences nothing 
sacred or respectable. Spirits and water were 
circulating freely among them, and they were 
boasting of their feats in the late skirmish, or 
commenting upon its events with many a iest 
and many 9 faJsebo(Hl. 



"The Major did very well loo," said Ned 
Ramley, ** for he killed one of the Dragoons 
and wounded another before he went^down 
himself, poor devil !" 

" Here*s to the Major's ghost !" cried young 
Radford ; ** and I'll try to give it satisfaction by 
avenging him. We'll have vengeance upon 
them yet, Ned." 

" Ay, upon all who had any concern in it," 
answered Jim Ramley, with a meaning look. 

"And first upon him who betrayed us," re- 
joined Richard Radford ; " and I will have it, 
too, in a way that shall punish him more than 
if we flogged him to death with horsewhips, as 
the Sussex men did to Chater at the Flying 
Bull, near Hazlemere." 

The elder of the two Ramleys gave a look 
towards the men who were at the bottom oi 
the table, and Richard Radford, dropping his 
voice whispered something to Ned Ramley, 
who replied aloud, with an oath, "I'd have 
taken my revenge, whatever came of it." 

"No, no," answered Radford, "the Red- 
coats were too near. However,, all's not lost 
that's delayed. I wonder where that young 
devil, little Starlight's gone to. I sent him 
three hours ago to Cranbrook with the clothes, 
and told him to come back and tell me if she 
passed. She'll not go now, that's ceitain, for 
^ she would be in the dark. Have you any 
notion, Ned, how many men we could get to- 
gether in case of need 1" 

*• Oh, fifty or sixty !" said one of the mep 
from the bottom of the table, who seemed in- 
clined to have his share in the conversation, as 
soon as it turned upon subjects with which he 
was familiar ; " there are seven or eight hid 
away down at Cranbrook, an^ nine or ten at 
Tenterden, with some of the goods, too." 

" Ah, that's well !" answered young Radford ; 
<^ I thought all the goods had been taken." 

" Oh dear, no," replied Jim Ramley ; " we've 
got a thousand pounds' worth in this house, 
and I dare say double as much is scctttered 
about in different hides. The light things were 
got off; but they are the most valuable." 

"I'll tell you what my men," cried young 
Radford, " as soon as these soldiers are gone 
down to the coast again, we'll all gather together, 
and do some devilish high thing just to show 
them that they are not quite masters of the 
country yet. I've a great mind to burn their 
inn at Woodchurch, just for harbouring 4hem. 
If we don't make these rascally fellows fear us, 
the trade will be quite put down in the county." 

" I swear," exclaimed Ned Ramley, with a 
horrible blasphemy, " that if I can catch any 
one who has peached, even if it be but by one 
word, I will split his head like a lobster." 

"And I too!" answered his brother; and 
several others joined in the oath. . 

The conversation then took another turn ; 
and while it went on generally around the table, 
young Radford spoke several times in a low 
voice to the two w\^ sat next to him, and the 
name of Harding was more than once men- 
tioned. The glass circulated very freely also ; 
and although none of them became absolutely 
intoxicated, yet all of them were more or less 
affected by the spirits^ w\\evi Vaa ^'s^ >^'^'5k\sv^^ 
Yvave caWe^ 1aV\.\& ^Vw\\\goX., cx'e^n. ^\o\>i \\«s^ 
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** She's not come, sir,'' he said ; *' I waited a 
long while, and then went and asked the old 
womlh of the shop, telling her that I was to be 
sure and see that Kate Clare got the bundle ; 
but she said that she certainly wouldn't come 
to-night." 

** That's a good boy," said young Radford. 
'< Go and tell the people to bring us some can- 
dles, and then I'll give you a glass of Hollands 
fur your paias. It's getting infernally dark," he 
continued, ** and as nothing more is to be done 
to-day, we may as well make a night of it." 

" No, no," answered one of the men at the 
bottom of the table, ** I've had enough, and I 
shall go and turn in " 

Nobody opposed him, and he and his com- 
panion soon after left them. A smile passed 
round among the rest as soon as the two had 
shut the door; 

" Now those puny fellows are gone," said 
Jim Ramley, " we can say what we like. First 
let us talk about the goods, Mr. Radford, for I 
don't think they are quite safe here. They had 
better be got up to your father's as soon as 
possible ; for, if the house were to be searched, 
we could get out into the wood, but they could 
not." 

** Hark !" said young Radford, ** there's some 
one knocking hard at the house door, I think." 

** Ay, trust all that to Obediah," said Ned 
Ramley. " He won't open the door till he sees 
who it is." 

The minute after, however, old Mr. Radford 
stood among them ; and he took especial care 
not throw any damp upon their spirits, but 
/ather to encourage them, and make light of the 
late events. He sat down for a few minutes by 
his son, took a glass of Hollands and water, and 
then whispered to his hopeful heir that he 
wanted to speak with him for a minute. The 
young man instantly rose, and led the way out 
into the room opposite which was vacant. 

" By Heaven, Dick, this is an awkward job !" 
said his father : " the loss is enormous, and 
never to be recovered." 

»*The things are not all lost," answered 
Richard Radford. A great quantity of the 
goods are about the country. There's a thou- 
sand pounds' worth, they say in this house." 

*' We must have them got together as fast as 
possible," said Mr. Radford, " and brought up to 
our place. All that is here had better be sent 
up about three o'clock in the morning." 

" I'll bring them up myself," replied his son. 

" No, no, no !" said Mr. Radford ; " you keep 
quiet where you are till to-morrow night." 

•* Pooh ! nonsense," answered the young 
man ; " I'm not at all afraid. Very well — very 
well, they shall come up, and I'll follow tomor- 
row night, if you think I can be at the Hall, in 
safety." 

" I don't intend you to be long at the Hall," 

answered Mr. Radford : " you must take a trip 

over the sea, my boy, till we can make sure of 

a pardon for you. There ! you need not look 

so blank — ^you shan't go alone. Come up at 

eleven o*clock, and you will find Edith Croyland 

waiting to give you her hand the next day. 

Then a post-chaise and four, and a good tight 

daat on the beach, and yoa are landed in France 

/a no time. Everything is ready — everything 

is settled; and with her ortune, you will have 



enough to live like a prince till you can come 
back here." 

All this intelligence did not seem to give 
Richard Radford as much satisfaction as his 
father expected. ** I would rather have had little 
Zara, a devilish deal !" he replied. 

" Very likely," answered his father, with his 
countenance changing, and his brow growing 
dark ; " but that won't do, Dick. We have had 
enough nonsense of all sorts, and it must now 
be brought to an end. It's not the matter of the 
fortune alone, but I am determined that both 
you and I shall have revenge." 

'' Revenge 1" said his son ; " I don*t see whal 
revenge has to do with that." 

•* I'll tell you," answered old Mr. Radford, in 
a low tone, but bitter in its very lowness. *' The 
man who so cunningly surrounded you and the 
rest yesterday morning — who took all my goods, 
and murdered many of our friends, is that very 
Harry Layton whom you've heard talk of He 
has come down here on purpose to ruin you and 
me, if possible, and to marry Edith Croyland ; 

but he shall never have her, by ," and he 

added a fearful oath which I will not repeat. 

" Ay, that alters the case," replied Richard 
Radford with a demoniacal smile ; *' oh, I'll 
marry her and make her happy as the people 
say. But I'll tell you what — I'll have my re- 
venge, too, before I go, and upon one who i« 
worse than the other fellow — I mean the man 
who betrayed us all." 

** Who is that ?" demanded the father. 

*• Harding," answered young Radford, "Hard- 
ing." 

" Are you sure that it was he ^" asked the 
old gentleman ; " I have suspected him myself, 
but I have no proof." 

" But I have," replied his son : " he was seen 
several nights before, by little Starlight, talking 
for a long while with this very colonel of Dra- 
goons upon the cliff. Another man was with 
him too — most likely Mowle, and then, again 
yesterday evening, some of these good fellows 
who were on the look-out to help me saw him 
speaking to a Dragoon officer at Widow Clare's 
door ; so he must be a traitor, or they would 
have taken him." 

"Then he deserves to be shot,*' said old 
Radford, fiercely; "but take care, Dick: you 
had better not do it yourself. You'll find bin 
difficult to g^ at, and may be caught." 

"Leave him to me — leave him to me," an- 
swered his hopeful son ; " I've a plan in my 
head that will punish him better than a bullet. 
But the bullet he shall have too, for all the men 
have SW0U1 that they will take his blood ; but 
that can be done after I'm gone." 

" But what's your plan, my boy 1" asked old 
Mr. Radford. 

" Never mind — never mind !" answered Rich 
ard ; ril find means to execute it. I only wish 
those Dragoons were away from Harbourne 
Wood." 

"Why, they are," exclaimed his Aither, 
laughing. "They were withdrawn this after- 
noon, and a party of them, too, marched out of 
Woodchurch, as if they were going to Ashford. 
I dare say by this time to-morrow night, they 
will be all gone to their quarters again." 

" Ttieti \Vb ^WsaSe V %^\d his son ; and, after 
some Tuote cowwMXvm^VwefcTi xJaa v«t^ ^.^aii 
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miious injunctions upon the part of the old man 
as to caution and prudence upon the part of 
the young one, they parted for the time. Young 
Radford then rejoined his companions, and re- 
mained with them till about one o'clock in the 
morning, when the small portion of smuggled 
goods which had been saved was sent off, 
escorted by two men, towards Radford Hail, 
where they arrived safely, and were received 
by servants well accustomed to such practices. 
They consisted of only one horseload, indeed, 
80 that the journey was quickly performed, and 
the two men returned before five. Although 
Richard Radford had given his father every as- 
surance that he would remain quiet, and take 
every prudent step for his own concealment, his 
very first acts showed no disposition to keep 
his word. Before eight o'clock in the morning, 
he, the two Ramleys, and one or two other men, 
who had come in during the night, were out 
among the fields and woods, ** reconnoitring,*' 
as they called it, but with a spirit in their 
breasts which rendered them ready for any rash 
and criminal act that might suggest itself. 
Thus occupied, I shall for the present leave 
them, and show more of their proceedings at a 
future period. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Having now led the history of a great part of 
tbe personages in our drama up to the same 
|>oint of time, namely the third morning after 
the defeat of the smugglers, we may as well 
turn to foltow out the course of Sir Edward Digby 
On a day that was destined to be eventful to all 
tie parties concerned. On arriving at Wood- 
church, he found a small body of Dragoons, 
ready mounted, at the door of the little inn, and 
two saddled horses held waiting for their riders. 
'Without ceremony, he entered, and went up 
at once to Layton's room, where he found him, 
booted and spurred to set out, with Mowle the 
officer standing by him, looking on, while Sir 
Henry placed some papers in a writing-desk, and 
locked them up. 

The young commander greeted his friend 
warmly ; and then turning to the officer of Cus- 
toms, said, " If you will mount, Mr. Mowle, I 
will be down with you directly :" and as soon 
as Mowle, taking the hint departed, he contin- 
ued, in a quick tone, but with a faint smile upon 
his countenance, " I know your errand Digby, 
before you tell it. Edith has been transferred to 
the good charge and guidance of Mr. Radford ; 
but that has only prepared me to act more 
▼igorously than ever My scruples on Sir Rob- 
ert Croyland's account are at an end. Heaven 
and earth ! Is it possible that a man can be so 
criminally weak as to give his child up — a 
sweet gentle girl like that, to the charge of such 
a base, uprincipled scoundrel !" 

" Nay, nay, we must do Sir Robert justice," 
answered Digby; "it was done without his 
consent — indeed, against his will ; and, a more 
impudent and shameless piece of trickery was 
never practised. You must listen for one 
moment, Layton, though you seem in haste ;** 
and he proceeded to detail to him, as succinctly 
mr possible, all that bad occurred between Mr. 



Radford and Edith's father on the preceding 
evening, stating his authority, and whenc^iura 
had received her information. . 

'*That somewhat alters the case, indeed," 
answered Layton, ** but it must not alter my 
conduct, r am indeed in haste, Digby, for I 
hope, ere two or three hours are over, to send 
the young scoundrel, for whose sake all this is 
done, a prisoner to the jail. Mowle has some- 
how got information of where he is — frou) 
undoubted authority, he says — and we are away 
to Iden Green in consequence. We shall get 
more information by the way ; and I go with 
the party for a certain distance, in order to be 
at hand in case of need ; but as it does not do 
for me, in my position, to take upon me the 
capture of half a dozen smugglers, the command 
of the party will rest with Comet Joyce. We 
will deal with Mr. Radford, the father, after 
ward. But in the mean time, Digby, as you) 
information certainly gives a different view of 
the case from that which I had before taken; 
you will greatly oblige me if you can contrive 
to ride over to Mr. Croyland's, and see if ym 
can find Mr. Warde there. Beg him to let Dtv. 
have the directions he promised by four o'clock 
to day ; and if you do not find him, leave word 
to that efiTect with M^ Croyland himself" 

" You seem to place great faith in Warde,*' 
said Sir Edward Digby, shaking bis head. 

** I have cause — ^I hav6 cause, Digby," an- 
swered his friend. ** But I must go, lest this 
youth escape me again." 

'* Well, God speed you then," replied Digby. 
"1 will go to Mr. Croyland at once, and cac 
contrive, I dare say, to get back to. Harbourne 
by breakfast-time. It is not above two or three 
miles round, and I will go twenty, at any time, 
to serve you Layton." 

Sir Edward Digby found good Mr-t Zachary 
Croyland walking about in his garden in a state 
o( irritation indescribable. He also was aware, ^ 
by this time, of what had befallen his piece : 
and such was his indignation, that he could 
scarcely find it in his heart to be even commonly 
civil to any one. On Sir Edward Digby deliv- 
ering his message, as he found that Mr. Warde 
was not there, the old gentleman burst forth, 
exclaiming, '* What have ^ to do with Warde, 
sir, or your friend eithei, sir '. Your friend's a 
fool ! He might have walked out of that door 
with Edith Croyland in his hand — and that's 
no light prize let me teil you ; but he chose 
to be delicate, and ;^crtlemanJy, and all that 
sort of stupidity, and you see what oas come of 
it. And now forsoa*h he sends over to ask 
advice and directions from Warde. Well I will 
tell the man, if I see I'm, though Heaven only 
knows whether that wiii U: *he case or not." 

" Sir Henry Layton seems to place great con- 
fidence in Mr. Warde," replied Digby, " which 
I trust may be justified." 

Mr. Croyland looked at him sharply for a 
moment from under his cocked hat, and then 
exclaimed, " Pish ! you are a fool, young man. 
There, don't look so fierce : I've given over 
fighting for these twenty years ; and besides^ 
you wouldn't come to the duello with little 
Zara's uncle would you 1 Ha ! ha ! ha I K-a.*, 
ha ! ha I K^\ \i!d.\ Vva.V ^\A\sa X^vi.'^^^ '\ss!^ 
I modeiateVy \wl\. «,v\«iiifc\.viaJ\'^ ^wav\^ "«^» ^^^ 
Uame time. '^"BmX. \ ovsi^x Vi^vv^^ v^^ ^^ 
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meaning as a question, not as a proposition/' 
he continued. Are you such a fool as not to 
kaSr the difference between an odd man and a 
madman, an eccentric man and a lunatic 1 If 
so, you had better get away as fast as possible, 
for you and I are likely soon to fall out. I un- 
derstand what you mean about Warde, quite 
well ; but I can tell you that if you think Warde 
mad Pm quite as mad as he is, only that his 
oddities lie all on the side of goodness and 
philanthropy, and mine now and then take 
a different course. But get you gone — get you 
gone ; you are better than the rest of them, I 
believe. I do hope and trust you'll marry Zara, 
and then you'll plague each other's souls to my 
heart's content." 

He held his hand out as he spoke, and Digby 
shook it laughing good-humouredly ; but, ere 
he had taken ten ^ steps towards the door of 
the house through which he had to pass before 
he could mount his horse, Mr. Croyland called 
after him, " Digby, Digby ! Sir Eddard ! Eldest 
son ! I say, how could you be such a fool as 
not to run that fellow through the stomach 
when you had him at your feet 1 You see what 
a quantity of mischief has come of it. You are 
all fools together, you soldiers, I think ; but it's 



true a fool does as well y anything else to be 

lOU 

pose " 



shot at. How's your shoulder 1 Better 1 sup- 
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I have not thought of it for the last two 
days," replied Digby. 

** Well that will do," said Mr. Croyland.— 
" Cured ^y the first intention. There, you may 
go ; I don't want you. Only pray tell my 
brother that I think him as great a rascal as old 
Radford. He'll know how much that means. 
One's a weak rascal, and the other's a strong 
one ; that's the only difference between them : 
and Robert may fit on which cap he likes best." 

Digby did not think it necessary to stop to 
justify Sir Robert Croyland in his brother's 
opinion, but, mounting his horse, he rode back 
across the country towards Harbourne as fast 
as he could go. He reached the house before 
the usual breakfast hour but he found that every- 
body there had been an early riser as well as him- 
self; the table was laid ready for breakfast, and 
Sir Robert Croyland was waiting in the draw- 
ing-room with some impatience in his looks. 

" I think I am not too late. Sir Robert," said 
Digby, taking out his watch, and bowing with 
a smile to Zara and Mrs. Barbara. 

" No, oh dear, no, my young friend," replied 
the baronet ; '' only, in such a house as this, 
breakfast is going on all the morning long, and 
I thought you would excuse me if I took mine 
a little earlier than usual, as I have got some 
way to go this morning." 

This was said as they were entering the 
breakfast room ; but Sir Edward Digby replied 
promptly *' I must ask you to spare me five 
minutes before you go. Sir Robert, as I wish to 
speak with you for a short time." 

His host looked uneasy, for he was in that 

nervous and agitated state of mind in which 

anything that is not clear and distinct seems 

terrible to the imagination, from the conscious- 

ness that many ill-defined calamities are hang- 

/ng^ over us. He said, ** Certainly, certainly!" 

/joivever, in a polite tone, but he swallowed his 

breakfast in '. Mste : and the young oQicer per- 



ceived that his host looked at every mouthlal 
he took as if likely to procrastinate tne meal 
Zara's face, too, was anxious and thoughtful ; 
and, consequently, he hurried his own breakfast 
as fast as possible, knowing that the signal to 
rise would be a relief to all parties. 

*• If you will come into my little room, Sir 
Edward," said the master of the house, as soon 
as he saw that his guest was ready, ** I shall be 
very happy to hear what you have to say." 

Sir Edward Digby followed in silence : and, 
to tell the truth, his heart beat a good deal, 
though it was not one to yield upon slight oc- 
casions. 

" I will not detain you a moment, Sir Robert," 
he said, when they had entered and the door was 
shut, ** for what I have to say will be easily an 
swered. I am sensible that yesterday my at- 
tention to your youngest daughter must have 
been remarked by you, and, indeed, my manner 
altogether must have shown you, and herself 
also, that I feel differently towards her and 
other women. I do not think it would be right 
to continue such conduct for one moment longer 
without your approbation of my suit ; and I can 
only farther say, that if you grant me your sanc- 
tion, I feel that I can love her deeply and well, 
that I will try to make her happy to the best of 
my power, and that my fortune is amply suffi- 
cient to maintain her in the station of life in 
which she has always moved, and to make such 
a settlement upon her as I trust will be satis- 
factory to you, I will not detain you to expa- 
tiate upon my feelings ; but such is a soldier's 
straightforward declaration, and I trust you will 
countenance and approve of my addressing her." 

Sir Robert Croyland shook him warmly by 
the hand. <* My dear Sir Edward," he said, 
" you are your father's own son — ^frank, candid, 
and honourable. He was one of the most gen- 
tlemanly and amiable men I ever knew ; and it 
will give me heartfelt pleasure to see my dear 
child united to his son. But — indeed, I must 
deal with you as candidly — " He hesitated for 
a moment or two, and then went on : " Perhaps 
you think that circumstances here are more fa- 
vourable than they really are. Things may 
come to your knowledge — things may have to 
be related — Zara's fortune will be — " 

Sir Edward Digby saw that Sir Robert Croy- 
land was greatly embarrassed : and for an in- 
stant — for love is a very irritable sort of state, 
at least for the imagination, and he was getting 
over head and ears in love, notwithstanding aU 
his good resolutions — for an instant, I say, he 
might think that Zara had been engaged before, 
and that Sir Robert was about to tell him that 
it was not the ever-coveted, first freshness of the 
heart he was to possess in her love, even if it 
were gained entirely. But a moment's thought 
in regard to her father's situation, together witli 
the baronet's last words, dispelled that unpleas- 
ant vision, and he replied, eagerly, " Oh, my 
dear sir, that can make no differnce in my es- 
timation. If I can obtain her full and entire 
love, no external circumstances whatsoever 
can at all affect my views. I only desire her 
hand." 

" No external circumstances whatsoever I'* 
said Sir Robert Croyland, pausing on the words 
" A.Te >^o\i s\«^ oC ^ouT own firmness, Sir Ed- 
, ward I)'v^^^ \ \^ \v&x ^«x\vw vj w^ \ft \^ ^<»\ Vsa 
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Ib a ruined man -if be had many circumstan- 
ces to relate which might make it painful to 
you to ccmnect yourself with him— I do not say 
that it is so ; but if it were 1" 

" Rather an awkward position 1" thought Sir 
Edward Digby ; but his mind was fully made 
up, and he replied, without hesitation, **It 
would still make no difference in my eyes, Sir 
Robert. I trust that none of these terrible 
things are the case, for your sake ; but I should 
despise myself, if, with enough of my own, I 
made fortune any ingredient in my considera- 
tions, or if I could suffer my love for a being 
perfeitly amiable in herself to be afiected by 
the circumstances of her family.'' 

Sir Robert Croyland wrung his band hard, and 
Digby felt that it was a sort of compact between 
them. ** I fear I must go," said Zara*s father, 
" and therefore I cannot explain more ; but it 
is absolutely necessary to tell you that all my 
unmortgaged property is entailed, and will go 
to my brother ; that Edith's fortune is totally 
independent, and that Zara has but a tithe of 
what her sister has." 

•• Still I say, as I said before," replied Digby, 
** that nothing of that kind can make any diflTer- 
ence to me ; nor will I ever suffer any consider- 
ation not affecting your daughter personally — 
and I beg this may be clearly understood — to 
make any change in my views. If I can win 
her love — ^her entire, full, hearty love — with 
your sanction, she is mine. Have I that sanc- 
Uon, Sir Robert 1" 

" Fully, and from my heart," replied Sir 
Robert Croyland, with the unwonted tears 
eoQrsing over his cheeks. "Go to her, my 
dear friend — ^go to her, and make what progress 
you may, with my best wishes. This is indeed 
a great happiness — a great relief!" 

Thus saying, he followed Sir Edward Digby 
OQt of the room, and mounting a new horse 
which had been brought up from his bailiffs, 
iw rode slowly and thoughtfully away. As he 
v^nt, a faint hope — nay, it could hardly be call- 
ed a hope — a vague, wild fancy, of explaining 
ids whole situation to Sir Edward Digby, and 
gaining the blessed relief of confidence and 
eoansel, arose in Sir Robert Croyland's breast. 
Alas ! what an unhappy state has been 
brought about by the long accumulation of sin 
and deceit which has gathered over human so- 
ciety ! that no man can trust another fully ! 
that wc dare not confide our inmost thoughts 
to any ! that there' should be a fear — ^the ne- 
cessity for a fear — of showing the unguarded 
heart to the near and^ear! that every man 
stiould according to the most accursed axiom 
of a corrupt world— live with his friend as if 
he were one day to be his enemy. Oh truth, 
and honour, and sincerity ! oh true Christiani- 
ty ! whither are ye gone t Timidity soon ban- 
ished such thoughts from the breast of Sir 
Robert Croyland, though there was something 
in the whole demeanour of his daughter's lover 
which showed him that, if ever man was to be 
trusted, he might trust there; and had he 
known how deeply Digby was already acquaint- 
ed with much that concerned him, he might 
perhaps have gone one step farther, and told 
him all. As it was, he rode on, and soon gave 
himself up to bitter thoughts again. 
Jn the mean time. Sir Edward Digby re- 



turned to Zara and Mrs. Barbara m the draw* 
ing-room with so well satisfied a look, that it 
was evident to both his conversation wittf Sir 
Robert had not referred to any unpleasant sub- 
ject, and had not had any unpleasant result 
He excited the elder lady's surprise, how- 
ever, and produced some slight agitation in the 
younger, by taking Zara by the hand, and in 
good set terms of almost formal courtesy, re- 
questing a few minutes' private audience. Her 
varying colour and her hesitating look showed 
her lover that she apprehended something more 
unpleasant than he had to say ; and he whis- 
pered, as they went along towards the library, 
*' It is nothing — it is nothing but to tell you 
what I have done, and to arrange our plan of 
campaign." 

• Zara looked up in his face with a glad smile, 
as if his words took some terror from her heart , 
and as soon as he was in the room, he let gc 
her hand, and turned the key in such a manner 
in the door that the keyhole could not serve 
trie purpose of a perspective glass, even if it 
might that of an ear- trumpet. 

' Forgive me, dear Zara," he said, " if I 
take care to secure our defences ; otherwise, 
as your good aunt is perfectly certain that I am 
about to fall on my knees and make my decla- 
ration, she might be seized with a desire to 
witness the scene, not at all aware that it has 
been performed already. But, not to say more," 
he continued, " on a subject on which you have 
kindly and frankly set a lover's heart at rest, 
let me only tell you that your father has fully 
sanctioned my suit, which I know, afler what 
you have said, will not be painful to you to 
hear." 

" I was sure he would," answered Zara j 
"not that he entered into any of my aunt's 
castles in the air, or that he devised my 
schemes, Digby; but doubtless he wishes to 
see a fortuneless girl well married, and would 
have been content with a lover for her who 
might not have suited herself quite so well. 
You see I deal frankly with you, Digby, still, 
and will do so both now and hereafter, if you 
do not check me." 

"Never — ^never will I!" answered Sir Ed- 
ward Digby ; " it was so you first commanded 
my esteem, even before my love, and so you 
will always keep it." 

"Before your lovet" said Zara, in an un 
wontedly serious tone ; " your love is very 
young yet, Digby, and sometimes I can hardly 
believe all this to be real. Will it last 1 or will 
it vanish away like a dream, and leave me 
waking, alone and sorrowful V* 

" And yours for me, Zara 1" asked her lover ; 
but then he added, quickly, " No, I will not put 
an unfair question — and every question is unfair 
that is already answered in one's own heart. 
Yours will, I trust, remain firm for me— so 
mine, I know, will for you, because we have 
seen each other under circumstances which 
have called forth the feelings, and displayed 
fully all the inmost thoughts which years o) 
ordinary intercourse might not develop. But 
now, dear Zara, let us speak of our demeanoui 
to each other. It will, perhaps, give us greate* 
advantage if you tTe^.t \afe — ^^xXNasja. -^k.^ -«». Sa. 
'Vouxed, bwt wot ^^V ^a ^»> 'WiR.«^\»'5^>sH«^- 
wiW appeal vr\\\\x\^\^ ^^ nq\« Vvi^sMv'i ^v»^ ^'o^ 
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follower, if you will, now and then, let me 
know in private that I am something dearer ; 
and by keeping up the character with me which 
has gained you your uncle's commendation as 
a fair coquette, you may, perhaps, reconcile 
Mrs. Barbara to many things which her notions 
of propriety might interfere with, if they were 
done as between the betrothed." 

" I fear I shall manage it but badly, Digby," 
she answered. *• It was very easy to play the 
coquette before, when no deeper feelings were 
engaged — when I cared for no one — when all 
were indifferent to me. It might be natural to 
me, then ; but I do not think I could play the 
coquette with the man I loved. At all events, 
I should act the part but badly, and should fancy 
he was always laughing at me in his heart, and 
triumphing over poor Zara Croyland, when he 
knew right well that he had the strings of the 
puppet in his hand. However, I will do my 
best, if you wish it ; and I do believe, from 
knowing more of this house than you do, that 
your plan is a good one. The airs I have givea 
myself, and the freedom I have taken, have 
been of service both to myself and Edith — to 
her in many ways, and to myself in keeping 
from me all serious addresses from men I could 
not love. Yours is the first proposal I have 
ever had, Digby ; so do not let what my uncle 
has said make you believe that you have con- 
quered a queen of hearts, who has set all others 
at defiance." 

" No gentleman was ever refused by a lady,'^ 
answered Digby, laying a strong emphasis on 
each noun-substantive. 

" So, then, you were quite sure, before you 
said a word!" cried Zara, laughing. "Well, 
that is as frank a confession as any of my own ! 
And yet you might have been mistaken ; for, 
esteeming you as I did, and circumstanced as 
I was, I would have trusted you as much, 
Digby, if you had been merely a friend." 

<<But you would not have shown me the 
deeper feelings of your heart upon other indif- 
ferent subjects," replied her lover. 

Zara blushed and looked down, then suddenly 
changed the course of conversation, saying, 
" But you have not told me what Layton thought 
of all this, and what plans you have formed. 
What is to be done 1 Was he not deeply grieved 
and shocked 1" 

Sir Edward Digby told her all that had passed, 
and then added, " I intend now to send out my 
servant, Somers, to reconnoitre. He shall 
waylay Layton, on his return, and bring me 
news of his success. If this youth be safely 
lodged in jail, his pretensions are at an end, at 
least for tho present; but if he again escape, I 
think, ere noon to-morrow, I must interfere 
myself I have now a better right to do so 
than I have hitherto had; and what I have 
heard from other quarters will enable me to 
speak boldly — even to your father, dear one — 
without committing either you or Edith.*' 

Zara paused and thought, but all was still 

dark on every side, and she could extract no 

ray of light from the gloom. Digby did not fail 

(aa, how could a lover neglect 1) to try to lead 

b&: mind to pleasanter themes, and he did so 

//? some degree. Bat we have been too long 

eaves-dropping upon private intercourse, and 

•Tfi wi'jj do so no more. The rest of the day 



passed in that mingled light and shade, whidi 
has a finer interest than the mere broad sun- 
shine, till the return of Sir Robert Croyland^ 
when the deep sadness that overspread his 
countenance clouded the happiness of all the 
rest. 

Shortly after, Zara saw her lover's servant 
ride up the road at considerable speed, and as 
it wanted but half an hour to dinner-time, Dig- 
by, who marked his coming also, retired to 
dress. When he returned to the drawing-room, 
there was a deeper and a sterner gloom upon 
his brow than the fair girl had ever seen ; bat 
her father and aunt were both present, aad no 
explanation could take place. After dinner, 
too. Sir Robert Croyland and his guest return- 
ed to the drawing-room together ; and thougL 
the cloud was still upon Digby 's countenance, 
and he was graver than he had ever before ap- 
peared, yet she whom he loved eould gain no 
tidings. To her he was still all tenderness and 
attention ; but Zara could not play the part she 
had undertaken ; and often her eyes rested on 
his face, with a mute, sad questioning, which 
made her aunt say to herself, " Well, Zara is 
in love at last !" 

Thus passed a couple of hours, during which 
not above ten words were uttered by Sir Rob- 
ert Croyland. At length lights were brought 
in, after they had been for some time neces- 
sary, and at the end of about ten minutes 
more, the sound of several horses coming at a 
quick pace was heard. The feet stopped at 
the great door, the bell rang, and voices sound- 
ed in the hall. The tones of one, deep, dear, 
and mellow, made both Zara and her father 
start, and in a minute after the butler entered 
— he was an old servant — saying, in a some- 
what embarrassed manner, " Colonel Sir Hen- 
ry Layton, sir, wishes to speak with you imme- 
diately on business of importance." 

"Who— who 1" demanded Sir Robert; "Sir 
Henry Layton ! Well, well, take him in some- 
where !" 

He rose from his chair, but staggered percep- 
tibly for a moment ; then, overcoming the emo- 
tion that he could not but feel, he steadied him- 
self by the arm of his chair and left the room. 
Zara gazed at Digby, and he at her he loved ; 
but this night Mrs. Barbara thought fit to sit 
where she was ; and Digby, approaching Zara*s 
seat, bent over her, whispering ^ Layton has a 
terrible tale to tell, but not affecting Edith. She 
is safe. What more he seeks I do not know." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AAer parting with Sir Edward Digby at 
Woodchurch, Henry Layton had ridden on at a 
quick pace to Park-gate, and thence along the 
high road to Canbrook. He himself was habited 
in the undress of his regiment, though with pift* 
tols at his saddle, and a heavy sword by his ^ide. 
One of his servants followed him similarly ac- 
coutred, and an orderly accompanied the ser 
vant, while by the young ofllcer*s side appoared 
our gcod friend Mr. Mowle, heavily armed, with 
the somewhat anomalous equipments of a riding 
ot^icer of OxibXqiiia ^ tlhoae d«|s. At a little 
distance VieVi\i»(l xVvs toX f;cfeNj^ ««52(v^ ^.wtL«t 
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%3rce and his party of Dragoons, and in this or- 
der they all passed through Canbrook about nine 
d*elock : but a quarter of a mile beyond the little 
town they halted, and Mowle rode on for a short 
way alone, to the edge of Hangley Wood, which 
was now close before them. There he dis- 
mounted, and went in among the trees ; but he 
was not long absent, for in less than five min- 
utes he was by the coloners side again. " All's 
Tight, sir,'* he said ; " the boy assures me that 
they were all there still at six this mornrng, and 
that their captain, Radford, does not move till 
after dark to-night ; so now we shall have the 
worst fellows among them — the two Ramleys 
and all." 

"Well, then," answered Layton, "you had 
better go on at once with the party, keeping 
through the wood. I will remain behind, com- 
ing on slowly ; and, if wanted, you will find me 
somewhere in the Hanger. Cornet Joyce has 
his orders in regard to surrounding the house ; 
bat, of course, he must act according to circum- 
stances." 

No more words were needed : the party of 
Dragoons moved on rapidly, with Mowle at their 
head ; and Layton, after pausing for a few min- 
utes on the road, dismounted, and giving his 
rein to the servant, walked slowly on into the 
wood, telling the two men who accompanied 
him to follow. There was at that time, as there 
is now, I believe, a broad road through Hangley 
Wood, leading into the cross-road from Bidden- 
den to Goudhurst ; but at that period, instead 
of being tolerably straight and good, it was very 
toituous, rough, and uneven. Along this forest 
path, for so it might be called, the Dragoons had 
t^en their way at a quick trot, and by it their 
young colonel followed, with his arms crossed 
^Qpon his chest, and his head bent down, in deep 
and anxious meditation. The distance across 
the wood at that part is nearly a mile; and 
when he had reached the other side, Layton 
Unmed upon his steps again, passed his servant 
and the orderly, and walked slowly on the road 
back to Cranbrook. The two men went to the 
extreme verge of the wood, and looked out to- 
wards Iden Green for a minute or two before 
they followed their ofiicer, so that in the turn- 
ings of the road they were out of sight by the 
timie he had gone a quarter of a mile. 

Layton's thoughts were busy, as may be well 
supposed ; but at length they were suddenly in- 
terrupted by loud, repeated, and piercing shrieks, 
apparently proceeding from a spot at some dis- 
tance before . him. Darting on, with a single 
glance behind, and a loud shout to call the men 
up, he rushed forward along the road, and the 
next instant beheld a sight which made his 
blood boil with indignation. A first he merely 
perceived a girl struggling in the hands of some 
tve or six rufiSans, who were maltreating her 
in the most brutal manner ; but in another in- 
stant, as, drawing his sword, he rushed forward, 
he recognised — for it can scarcely be said he 
•aw — poor Kate Clare. ^With another load 
shoat to his men to come up, he darted on with- 
out pause or hesitation ; but his approach was 
observed ; the ruffians withdrew from around 
their victim ; and one of them exclaimed, "Run, 
run ! the Dragoons are coming !" 

'* D — me ! give her a shot before you go," 
eried another, " or she'll peach. " 



" Let her," cried young Radford ; " but here 
goes ;" and, turning as he hurried away, he de- 
liberately fired a pistol at the unhappy girl, who 
was starting up wildly^ from the ground. She 
instantly reeled and fell, some seconds before 
Layton could reach her, for he was still at the 
distance of a hundred yards. 

All this had taken place in an inconceivably 
short space of time ; but the next minute, the 
panic with which the villains had been seized 
subsided a little. One turned to look back — an- 
other turned ; they beheld but one man on the 
road, and all the party were pausing, when Lay- 
ton reached poor Kate Clare, and raised her in 
his arms. It might have fared ill with him had 
he been alone ; but just at that moment the or- 
derly appeared at the turn, coming up at the 
gallop, with the young ofBcer*s servant behind 
him ; and not doubting that a large party viras 
following, Radford and his companions fled as 
fast as they could. 

" On after them, like lightning !" cried Lay- 
ton, as the men came up. " Leave the horse, 
leave the horse, and away ! Watch them 
wherever they go, especially the man in the 
green coat ! Take him if you can — shoot him 
dead if he resist. Ah, my poor girl !" he cried, 
with the tears rising in his eyes, " this is sad 
indeed. Where has he wounded you 1" 

" There," said Kate, faintly, taking away hei 
hand, whieh was pressed upon her right side ; 
" but that was his kindest act. Thank God, I 
am dying !" 

" Nay, nay," answered Layton, " I trust not." 
But the blood poured rapidly out, staining all 
her dress, which was torn and in wild disorder ; 
and so rapidly did it flow, that Layton clearly 
saw her words would probably prove too true. 
" Who was that villain 1" he cried : ** I will 
punish him if there be justice on earth !" 

" Don't you know him V* said Kate, her voice 
growing more and more low. " I thought you 
were seeking him — Richard Radford." 

"The atrocious scoundrel!" said Layton; 
and, drawing his handkerchief from his breast, 
he tied it tightly over her side, trying, though 
he saw it was nearly in vain, to stanch the 
blood, while at the same time he supported her 
against his knee with one arm thrown round her 
waist. Poor Kate closed her eyes with a faint 
shudder, and for a moment Layton thought she 
was dead. She appeared to be reviving again, 
however, when a loud voice, not far distant, ex- 
claimed, " Ha— halloo ! What the devil is thisV 

Layton looked suddenly up~-for his eyes had 
been bent upon the poor girl's face for several 
minutes — and then beheld, hurrying up the road 
with a look of fury in his countenance, Kate*s 
promised husband, Harding. With a violent 
oath the man rushed on, exclaiming, "Kate, what 
is all this 1 Villain, have you misused the girl 1 " 

"Hush, hush!" cried Layton, with a stem 
gesture oi! his hand ; " she is dying ! I would 
have saveKi her if I could ; but, edas ! I came too 
late." 

The whole expression of Harding's counte 
nance changed in an instant. Grief and terroi 
succeeded to rage ; and, catching her franticly 
in his arms, he exclaimed, " Kate, Kate, speak 
to me ! Tell me, vi^^i \Ka& ^wv^ ^x^V 

"I cai\ leW -jwi," ^Tvvwet^^XA^va^— ''''^'^*^ 
\ aTdHadfotOL* 
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While he was speaking, Kate Clare opened 
her eyes again, and gazed on Harding^s face, 
moving her right hand faintly round and placing 
it upon his. 

** Give me that handi^erchief from your neck," 
said Lay ton ; " if we can stop the blood, we may 
save her yet. J have seen very bad wounds 
recovered from — " 

"No, no!" said Kate Clare; "thank God, I 
Mil dying — I would rather die ! Harding, I am 
not in fault ; they caught me in the wood— ^h, 
they treated me horribly. Mr. Radford said it 
was revenge — God forgive him, God forgive 
him ! But I would rather die thus in your arms 
— do not try to stop it ; it is all in vain." 

Layton and Harding still persisted, however, 
and bound another handkerchief tight over the 
wound, in some degree diminishing the stream 
of blood, but yet not stopping it entirely. 

" Let us carry her to some house," cried Lay- 
ton, " and then send for assistance. See ! her 
lips are not so pale." 

" I will carry her," cried Harding, raising her 
^ in his powerful arms. 

" To my aunt's, then — to my aunt's, Hard- 
ing," murmured Kate; "I would sooner die 
there than in any other place." And on Hard- 
ing sped, without reply, while Layton, sheatli- 
ing his sword, which he had cast down, follow- 
ed him, inquiring, " Is it farl" 

" But a step, sir," answered the smuggler. 
" Pray come with us. This must be avenged." 

"It shall," replied Layton, sternly; "but I 
must stay here for a minute or two, till you can 
send somebody to me to take my place, and let 
my men know where I am when they return." 

Harding nodded his head, and then turned his 
eyes upon the face of the poor girl whom he 
bore in his arms, hurrying on without a mo- 
ment's pause till he was lost to the young offi- 
cer's sight. 

It is needless to describe the feelings of a 
high-minded and noble man like Layton, when 
left alone to meditate over the horrible outrage 
which had been committed under his very eyes. 
He gave way to no burst of indignation, indeed, 
but with a frowning brow walked back upon the 
ruad, caught bis horse without difficulty, and 
mounting, remained fixed near the spot where 
poor Kate had received her death-wound, like a 
soldier upon guard. In less than ten minutes a 
lad ran up, saying, " Mr. Harding sent me, sir." 

" Well, then, walk up and down here, my good 
boy," replied Layton, "till some one comes to 
inquire for me. If it should be a servant, or a 
single soldier, send him down to the place which 
you came from, and wait where you are till a 
larger party of Dragoons come up, when you 
must tell them the same — ^to go down to me 
there. If the party come first, wait for the ser- 
vant and the soldier." 

Having given these directions, he was turn- 
ing awar, but paused again to inquire his way to 
the place where Harding was ; and then point- 
ing to a bundle that lay upon the road, he said, 
" You had better bring that with you." 

Following the boy's direction, as soon as he 

issued out of the wood Sir Henry Layton turned 

through a little field to the left, and seeing a 

sma/I farmhouse at some distance before him, 

Ae leaped his horse over two fences to abridge 

ih^ war. Then riding into the farmyard, he 



sprang to the ground, looking round for 
one to take bis charger. Several men of differ- 
ent ages were running about with eagerness and 
haste in their faces. Horses were being led 
forth from the stable ; guns were in the hands 
of several ; and one of them — a fine, tall, pow- 
erful young fellow — exclaimed, as soon as he 
saw Layton, " We will catch them, sir — we will 

catch them ! and, by , they shall be hanged 

as high as Haman for hurting the poor dear 
girl. Here, take his honour's horse. Bill." 

"Is she still living 1" asked Layton. 

" Oh dear, yes, sir !" cried the young man ; 
" she seemed somewhat better for what mother 
gave her." 

*• Well, then," rejoined the young officer, " i1 
you are going to search for these scoundrels, 
gallop up to the wood as fast as you can ; yon 
will find my servant and a trooper viratcbing. 
They will give you information of which way 
the villains are gone. I will join you in a min- 
ute or two with a stronger force." 

"Oh, sir, we shall do— we shall do," cried 
William Harris ; " we will raise the whole cdun- 
ty as we go, and will hunt them down like foxes. 
Do they think that our sisters and our wives are 
to be ill-used and murdered by such scum as 
they arel" and, at the same time, he sprang 
upon his horse's back. Layton turned towards 
the house, but met the old farmer himself com- 
ing out with a great cavalry sword in his hand, 
and the butt end of a pistol sticking out of each 
pocket. "Quick, quick! to your horses!" he 
cried ; " they shall rue the day — they shall rue 
the day ! Ah, sir, go in," he continued, seeing 
Layton ; " she is telling my wife and Harding 
all about it, but I can't stop to hear. I will have 
that young Radford's blood, if I. have a soul to 
be saved !" ^ 

" Better take him alive, and hand him over to 
justice,"' said Layton, going into the house. ^ 

" D— n him, I'll kill him like a dog !" cried the 
farmer; and, mounting somewhat less nimblj 
than his son, he put himself at the head of the 
whole party assembled, and rode fast away to- 
wards Hangley Wood. 

In the mean time Layton entered the kitchen 
of the farm, but it was quite vacant. Voices, 
however, were heard speaking above, and he 
ventured to go up and enter the room. Three 
or four women were assembled there round 
good Mrs. Harris's own bed, on which poor 
Kate Clare was stretched, with Harding on his 
knees beside her, and her hand in his, the hot 
tears of man's bitterest agony coursing each 
other down his bronzed apd weather-beaten 
cheek. 

"There, there!" said Mrs. Harris, "don't 
take on so, Harding — you only keep down her 
spirits. She might do very well if she would 
but take heart. You see she is better for the 
cordial stuff I gave her." 

Harding made no reply, but Kate Clare faint- 
ly shook her head ; and Layton, afler having 
gazed on the sad scene for a moment, with bit- 
ter grief and indignation in his heart, drew back, 
thinking that bis presence would only be a re- 
straint to Kate's family andiriends. He made 
a sign, however, to one of the women before he 
went, who followed him out of the room. 

" 1 meteVj >ii\da \« V,eU ^ou," he said, in a low 
I voice Y^Vieiv lYie ytoxcv^xi Vivftft^>Kv\xi ^ ^ioa \»\ 
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•I lh9 Btairs, "that I am going back to the 
wood, to aid in the pursuit of these villains ; 
lor I can be of no use here, and may be there. 
If any of my people come, tell them where to 
find me , bid them follow me instantly, and stop 
erery man on foot they see quitting the wood, 
till he gives an account of himself. But had 
you not better send for a surgeon V 

" One is sent for, sir," replied the woman ; 
'* but I think she is ndl so bad as she was. Fll 
take care and tell your people. I do hope they 
will catch them, fof this is too bad." 

Without more words Layton went down, re- 
mounted his horse, and galloped back towards 
the edge of the wood. The news of what had 
happened, however, seemed to have spread over 
the country with the speed of lightning, for he 
saw foar or five of the peasantry on horseback 
already riding in the same direction across the 
fields. Two stout farmers joined him as he 
went, and both were already full of the story of 
poor Kate Clare. Rage and indignation were 
universal among the people ; but, as usual on 
such occasions, one proposed one plan, and aiy- 
other the other, so that for want of combination 
in their operations, all their resolution and eager- 
ness were likely to be fruitlessly employed. 

Layton knew that it was of little use to aVgue 
on such points with undisciplined men, and his 
only trust was in the speedy arrival of the sol- 
diers from Iden Green. When he reached the 
edge of the wood, however, with his two com- 
panions, they came upon Farmer Harris's party, 
now swelled to twelve or thirteen men, and at 
the same moment his own servant rode round, 
nciaiming, as soon as he saw his master, 
•* They are still in the wood, sir, if they have 
lOt come out this way. They dispersed so that 
we could not follow them on horseback, and we 
galloped out by different ways to watch." 

"They haven't come here," cried Farmer 
Harrs, "* or we should have seen them ; so now 
we have them safe enough.*' 

** Ride off towards Iden Green," said Layton 
to the servant, ** and direct Cornet Joyce to 
bring down his men at the gallop to the edge of 
the copse. Let him dismount twelve on the 
north side of the wood, and, with all the farm- 
servants and country-people he can collect, 
sweep it down, while the rest of the mounted 
men advance, on a line, on either side. Stay, 
I will write ;" and, tearing a leaf out of his 
pocket-book, he put down his orders in pencil. 

The man had just galloped away, when the 
young farmer, William Harris, shouted, ** There 
they go — there they go ! After them ! after 
hem ! Tally ho !" and instantly set spurs to 
his horse. All the rest but Layton followed at 
fall speed ; but he paused, and, directing his 
eyes along the edge of the wood, clearly saw, 
at the distance of somewhat more than half a 
mile, three men, who seemed to have issued 
forth from among the trees, running across the 
fields as fast as they could go. It would seem 
that they had not been aware of the numbers 
collected to intercept them till they had advan- 
ced too far to retreat ; but they had got a good 
start ; the country was difficult for any but 
well-trained horses ; and, darting on, they took 
their way towards Goudhurst, passing within a 
hundred yards of the spot where the victim of 
ikeir horrid ba-ifaritf lay upon the bed of death. 



Taking the narrow .aths, leaping the stiles 
and gUtes, they at first seemed to gain upon the 
mass of peasantry who followed them, though 
their pursuers were on horseback and they on 
foot. But, well knowing the country, the farm- 
ers spread out along the small bridle-roads, 
and while the better-mounted horsemen follow- 
ed direct across the fields, the others prepared 
to cut off the ruffians on the right and left. 
Gradually a semicircle, enclosing them withiiv 
its horns, was thus formed, and all chance of 
escape by flight was thus cut off. 

In this dilemma, the three miscreanta made 
straight towards a farmhouse at whicti they 
occasionally received hospitality in their lawless 
expeditions, and which bears the name of 
" Smuggler Farm" to this day ; but they knew 
not that all hearts had been raised against them 
by their late atrocities, and that the very tenant 
of the farm himself was now one of the fore- 
most in pursuit. Rushing in, then, with no far- 
ther ceremony than casting the door open, they 
locked and barred it, just as some of the peas- 
antry were closing in upon them ; and then, hur- 
rying to the kitchen, where the farmer's wife, 
his sister, and a servant was collected, Ned 
Ramley, who was the first, exclaimed, ** Have 
you no hide, good damel" 

*' Hide !" replied the stout farmer's wife, 
eyeing him askance, '* not for such villains as 
you ! Give me the spit, Madge ; I've a great 
mind to run him through." Ned Ramley drew 
a pistol from his pocket ; but at that moment 
the window was thrown up, the back door o( 
the house was cast open, and half a dozen of 
I he stout yeomanry rushed in. The smugglers 
saw that resistance would be in vain, but stUI 
they resisted ; and though, in the agitation ol 
the moment, Ned Ramley's pistol was dischar- 
ged innocuously, he did not fail to aim it at the 
head of young William Harris, who was spring- 
ing towards him. The stout farmer, however, 
instantly, levelled him with the ground by a 
thundering blow upon the head, and the other 
two men, after a desperate struggle, were like- 
widih taken and tied. 

*' Lucky for you it was me, and not my fa- 
ther, Master Ramley," said William Harris. 
'* He'd have blown your brains out ; but you're 
only saved to be hanged, anyhow. Ay, here he 
comes ! Stop, tstop, old gentleman ! he's a 
prisoner; don't you touch him. Let the law 
have the job, as the gentleman said." 

'*0h, you accursed villain — oh, you hellish 
scoundrel," cried old Harris, kept back with 
difficulty by his son and the rest. ** You were 
one of the foremost of them. But where is the 
greatest villain of them all 1 Where's that limb 
of the devil, young Radford 1 I will have him ! 
Let me go, Will — I will have him, I say !" 

Ned Ramley laughed aloud: "You won't, 
though," he answered, bitterly; *'he's been 
gone this half hour, and will be at the sea, and 
over the sea, before you can catch him. You 
may do with me what you like, but he's safe 
enough." 

** Some one ride off and tell the officer what 
he says !" cried the farmer. But when the in- 
telligence was conveyed to Sir Henry Layton» 
he was already aNvax^ vV^aX vsiaa ^^ ^^ ^sk^ 
\ must Yiave madA Wi^eivi ^vi^.^ \vwiww:H^\ Vs^ 
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f Dragoons by the way, and with the ^id of a 
number of farm servants from Iden Green and 
its neighbourhood, the wood had been searched 
with such strictness that the pheasants, which 
were, at that time numerous there, had flown 
out in clouds, as if a battue had been going on. 
He mistrusted Ned Ramley's information, how- 
ever, knowing that the hardened villain would 
find a sort of pride in misleading the pursuers 
of young Radford, even though taken himself 
Riding quickly across to the farm, then, togeth- 
er with Mowle and the cornet, he interrogated 
the men separately, but found they were alt in 
the same story, from which they varied not in 
the least : that Richard Radford had crept out 
by the hedges near the wood, and had gone first 
to a place where a horse was waiting for him, 
and thence would make straight to the seaside, 
where a boat was already prepared. Instant 
measures to prevent him from executing this 
plan now became necessary, and Layton direct- 
ed the cornet to hasten away as fast as pos- 
sible in pursuit, sending information from Wood- 
church to every point of the coast where the 
ofiender was likely to pass, spreading out his 
men so as to cover all the roads to the sea, and 
only leaving at the farm a sufficient guard to 
secure the prisoners. 

On hearing the latter part of this order, how- 
ever, Farmer Harris exclaimed, " No, no, sir, 
no need of that. We've taken them, and we'll 
keep them safe enough. I'll see these fellows 
into prison myself— ay, and hanged too, please 
God ! and we'll guard them sure, don't you be 
afraid." 

Layton looked to Mowle, saying, "I must 
abide by your decision, Mr. Mowle." But the 
officer answered, " Oh, you may trust them, sir, 
quite safely, after all I hear has happened. 
But I think, Mr. Harris, you had better have 
just a few men to help you. You've got no 
place to keep them here ; and they must be 
taken before a magistrate first, before they can 
be committed." 

" Oh, we'll keep them safe enough," replied 
the farmer. "We'll put them in Goudhurst 
church tiU we can send them off, and, in the 
mean time, I'll have them up before Squire 
Broughton. My son's a constable, so they .are 
in proper hands." 

" Very well," answered Lliyton ; " in this 
case I have no right to interfere ; but, of course, 
you are responsible for their safe custody." 

•* I say, Mowle," cried Ned Ramley, in his 
usual daring manner, « bid them give me some- 
thing to drink, for Tm devilish thirsty, and I'll 
give you some information if you will." 

Mowle obtained some beer for him, and then 
demanded, " Well, what is it, Nedl" 

"Why, only this," said Ned Ramley, after 
ihey had held the beer to his lips, and he had 
taken a deep draught,. " you will have your 
brains blown out before ten days are over." 

" I am not afraid," replied Mowle, laughing. 

" That's right," answered Ned Ramley. " But 
it will happen, for fifty of ub have sworn it. We 
have had our revenge, of your spy, Harding, and 
we have only you to settle with now.'* 

" Harding!" cried Mowle ; "he's no spy of 
mine. It was not he that peached, you young 
scoundrel; it was one f f those whom youtruat- 
w more tiian him. " 



" Ah, well," answered Ned Ramley, mdill^« 
ently, "then he'll have a sore heart to-nigh! 
that he didn't work for. But you'll have your 
turn yet, Mr. Mowle, so look that you make 
good use of your brains, for they won't he long 
in your scull." 

" You are a hardened villain," said Sir Henry 
Layton. " You had better march them off as 
fast as you can, my good friends ; take them 
before a magistrate ; and, above all things, get 
them to prison ere nightfall, or we may have 
another rescue." y * 

" No fear, no fear !" answered Farmer Harris. 
" To rescue a smuggler is one thing — I never 
liked to see them taken myself— but blood- 
thirsty villains like these, that would ill use a 
poor, dear, good girl, and murder her in cold 
blood—why, there is not a man in the county 
would not help to hang them. But I wish, sir, 
you would go yourself, and see and stop that 
other great villain. If he isn't hanged too, I 
don't think I shall ever rest in my bed again." 

" I will do my best, depend upon it," replied 
Layton ; " but I must first, Mr. Harris, go to 
your house, and see the state of that poor girl. 
I have known her since she was a child, and 
feel^for her almost as if she were a sister." 

"* Thank you, sir — thank you !" cried old 
Harris, shaking him by the hand. "There, 
boys," he continued, dashil^g away the tears 
from his eyes, " make a guard, and take these 
blackguards off in the middle of you. We'll 
have them up to Squire Broughton's at once, 
and then I must go back too." 

On his way to the farm Layton desired Mowle 
to return to Woodchurch, and to wait for hire, 
there, taking every step that he might think rje- 
cessary, with the aid of Captain Irby. " I wiH 
not be long," he added. 

" Pray don't, sir," rejoined Mowle, " for we 
have other business to do to-night ;" and, sink- 
ing his voice to a whisper, he added, " I've got 
the information I wanted, sir. A part of the 
'goods are certainly at Radford Hall, and if we 
can seize them there, that, with the depobition 
of the men at Woodchurch, will bring him in for 
the whole offence." 

" I shall very likely overtake you by the way,*' 
replied Layton. " But, at all events, I shall be 
there before four." 

Most such calculations are vain, however. 
Layton turned aside to the Harris's farm, where 
he found poor Kate Clare sinking rapidly. The 
curate of the parish had been sent for, and, by 
his advice, Mr. Broughton, the magistrate, who 
had entered the house but two or three minutes 
before Layton himself. Though her yoice now 
scarcely rose above a whisper, she made her 
dying declaration with clearness and accuracy. 
It is not necessary here to give any of the de- 
tails ; but, as she concluded, she turned her 
faint and swimming eyes towards Layton, say- 
ing, "That gentleman, who has always been 
such a good friend to me and mine, can tell you 
more, sir, for he came up to my help just as 
they shot me." 

The magistrate raised his eyes, and inquired 
in a low tone, " Who is he 1" 

" Sir Henry Layton," replied the poor girl, 
loud enough for that officer to hear ; and, think- 
ing thai BYie 3L«k\iedfox\vvm^he approached near- 
er, and Blood V Hatdwkj;'% «vde. '^^^v^ \^v&ql^ 
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^r hand a liu o from the bedclothes, as if she 
woald have given i*: to him, and he took itkind- 
I3 in his, speaking some words of comfort. 

•* Thank you, sir — ^thank you, for all your kind- 
ness,*' said Kate. ** I am glad you have come, 
that I may wish yoa good-by, and ask you to be 
kind to poor Harding too. It will soon be over 
now ; and you had better all leave me. Not 
you, Harding— not you. You must close my 
eyes, as my poor mother is not here." 

A groan burst from the stout seaman's breast, 
and, giving way to all his feelings, he sobbed 



others, he had cruelly persecuted. He paused 
as soon as he got into the passage, however, to 
summon courage, and to make up his mind as 
to the demeanour which he should assume- 
always a vain and fruitless task ; for seldom, if 
ever, do circumstances allow any man to naain- 
tain the aspect which he has predetermined to 
afibct. Sir Robert Croyland resolved to be 
cold, stately, and repulsive — ^to treat Sir Heniy 
Layton as a perfect stranger ; and if he alluded 
to their former intimacy, to cut the conversation 
short by telling him that as all the feelings of 



like a child. According to her desire, Layton those days were at an end, he did not wish to 



and Mr. Broughton retired from the room, and 
the young officer informed the magistrate that 
the prisoners who had been taken were waiting 
for examination at his house. 

"We shall want your evidence. Sir Henry," 
said the magistrate. " It is absolutely neces- 
sary, if, as I understand, you were eye-witness 
to the murder." 

Layton saw the propriety of the magistrate's 
tiemand, and he yielded immediately. But the 
investigation was prolonged by several circum- 
stances; and what between the time that it 
took up and that which had been previously 
spent in the pursuit of the murderers, it was 
past three o'clock before Layton mounted his 
horse at Mr. Broughton*s door. He paused 
for an instant at the gate of the Harris's farm- 
yard, where a girl was standing with tears in 
her eyes ; but, before he could ask any question, 
she replied to that which was rising to his lips. 
* She is gone, sir," said the girl, ** she is gone. 
She did not last half an hour after you were 
here." 

With a sad heart Layton rode on, passing at 
a quick pace through Harbourne Wood, and not 
trusting himself to stop at Mrs. Clare's cottage. 
The windows, however, were closed, and the 
young officer concluded from that circumstance 
that the tidings of her daughter's fate must by 
this time have reached the childless widow. 
Not far beyond her gate he was met by Sir Ed- 
ward Digby's servant ; but, eager to arrive at 
Woodchurch, Layton did not stop to speak with 
him, and Somers, turning his horse with the 
orderly and his old companion, Layton's ser- 
vant, gleaned what information he could from 
them as he went. 

Notwithstanding all the speed he could use, 
however, it was half past four before Layton 
reached Woodchurch, and, on inquiring for Mr. 
Warde, he found that gentleman had called, but 
gone away again, saying he would return in an 
hour. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Such as we have described in the last chapter 
were the fatal events to which Sir Edward 
Digby had alluded in the few words he had 
spoken to Zara Croyland, and it may be need- 
less to explain to the reader that he had learned 
the tale from his servant just before he came 
down to dinner. 

Sir Robert Croyland, as we have shown, aAer 



revive their memory in any shape. He did not 
calculate, indeed, upon the peculiar state of 
Layton's mind at the moment — nay, nor even 
upon theeffi3ct of his former favourite's personal 
appearance upon himself ; and when he entered 
the library, and saw the tall, powerful, dignified- 
looking man, the pale, thoughtful, stern coun- 
tenance, and the haughty air, he felt all his pre- 
determinations vain. 

Layton, on his part, had done the same as Sir 
Robert Croyland, and in setting out from Wood- 
church had made up his mind to see in the man 
he went to visit nothing but Edith's father — to 
treat him kindly, gently, and with compassion 
for his weakness, rather than anger at his faults ; 
but as he rode along, and conversed with one 
who accompanied him thither, the memory 01 
much that Sir Robert Croyland had done in for- 
mer days came painfully back upon him, and, 
combining with his treatment of Edith, raised 
up bitter and indign2.nt feelings that he could 
have wished to quell. The scenes which he 
had passed through that day, too, had given a 
tone of sternness to his mind which was not 
usual ; and the few minutes he had waited in 
the library, when every moment seemed of 
value, added impatience to his other sensations. 

The baronet entered as firmly as he could, 
bowing bis head and motioning coldly to a chair. 
But Layton did not sit down, gazing for an in- 
stant on the countenance of Sir Robert, struck 
and astonished by the change that he beheld. 
That steadfast gaze was painful to its object, 
and sank his spirit still farther; but Layton, 
the moment after, began to speak, and the well- 
known tones of his clear, mellow voice awaken- 
ed the recollection of the days when they were 
once pleasant to hear. 

"Sir Robert Croyland," he said, "I have 
come to you on business of importance, in which 
it is necessary for you to act immediately in 
your magisterial capacity." 

"I have no clerk with me, sir," answered the 
baronet in a hesitating manner ; " at this late 
hour, it is not usual, except under circumstan- 
ces — " 

" The circumstances admit of no delay, Sir 
Robert Croyland," replied Layton. "As the 
nearest magistrate, I have applied to you in the 
first instance, and have done so for many othet 
reasons besides your being the nearest magis- 
trate." 

"Well, sir, what is your application t" de- 
manded Edith's father. " I wish, indeed, you 
had applied to somebody else at this time of 
night ; but I will do my duty — oh, yes, I will do 
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warrant tu seaicb the house of one Richard 
Radford ; and I have to tender you, on oath, in- 
formation that customable goods, which hare 
been introduced without the payment of duty, 
are concealed on his premises. One moment 
more, if yon please : I hare also to apply to you, 
upon similar evidence, for a warrant to search 
his house for his son, Richard Radford, charged 
with murder ; and, in the end, if you would 
allow me to advise you, you would instantly 
mount your horse, and superintend the search 
yourself." 

There was a marked and peculiar emphasis 
on the last few words, which Sir Robert Croy- 
land did not understand. The manner was not 
agreeable to him ; but it was scarcely, perhaps, 
to be expected that it should be ; for there had 
been nothing in his own to invite that kindly 
candour which opens heart to heart. All that 
had of late years passed between him and Sir 
Henry Layton had been of a repulsive kind. 
For one youthful error he had not only repelled 
and shut his house against the son, but he had 
persecuted, ruined, and destroyed the father, 
who had no part in that fault. Every reason, 
too, which he had given — every motive he had 
assigned for his anger at Henry Layton's pre- 
tensions to Edith's hand, he had set at naught, 
or forgotten in the case of him whom he had 
chosen for her husband. Even now, although 
bis manner was wavering and timid, it was cold 
and harsh ; and it was a hard thing for Henry 
Layton to assume the tone of kindness towards 
Sir Robert Croyland, or to soften his demean- 
our towards him, with all the busy memories 
of the past and the feelings of the present 
thronging upon him, on his first return to the 
house where he had spent many happy days in 
youth. I am painting a man, and nothing more ; 
and he could not, and did not overcome the sen- 
sations of human nature. 

His words did not please Sir Robert Croyland, 
but they somewhat alarmed him Everything 
that was vague in his present situation did pro- 
duce fear; but, afler a moment's thought, he 
replied coldly, "Oh dear no, sir, I do not see 
that it is at all necessary I should go myself 
I really think the application altogether extra- 
ordinary, seeing that it comes from, I am led to 
imagine, the lieutenant-colonel commanding 

the regiment of Dragoons, quartered in this 

district, who has no primary power, or author- 
ity, or even duty in such affairs, but can only 
act as required by the officers of Customs, to 
whom he is so far subordinate. But still I am 
ready to receive the informations tendered, and 
then shall decide in regard to my own conduct, 
as the case may require." 

" You are wrong in all respects but one. Sir 
Robert Croyland," answered Layton, at once ; 
** I am empowered to act very differently from 
any officer who has been in command here be- 
fore mo. If my powers are beyond that which 
the law authorizes, those who gave them are 
responsible to their country ; but, for an extra- 
ordinary case, extraordinary means are requi- 
site : and as I require of you nothing but what 
the law requires, I shall not pause to argue 
whether I am exactly the proper person to make 
1A0 application. It might easily be made by an- 
other, wt/b is without ; but I have reasons for 
wAa/ / am doing, and reasons, believe me," he 



added, afler a moment's pause and reflectkm, 
" not unfriendly to Sir Robert Croyland." 

Again his words and manner were peculiar. 
Sir Robert Croyland began to feel some appre- 
hension lest he might push his coldness too far; 
but he did not see how he could change bis 
tone ; and he was proceeding, with the same =^ 
distant reserve, to repeat that he was ready to 
receive the information in a formal mannei, 
when Layton suddenly interrupted him, after a 
severe struggle with himself. 

" Sir Robert Croyland," he said, " let us speak 
as friends. Let griefs and complaints on both 
sides be forgotten for the moment ; let ns bury, « 
for the time, seven years in oblivion. Look 
upon me, if it be but for a few minutes, as the . 
Henry Layton you knew before anything arose^ 
to produce one ill feeling between us ; for, be- 
lieve me, I come to yon with kindly sentiments. 
Your own fate hangs in the balance at this hour. 
I would decide it favourably for you, if you 
would let me. But — ^you must shake off doubt 
and timidity ; you must act boldly and decided- 
ly, and all will be well." 

" I do not understand what you mean, sir,*' 
cried Sir Robert Croyland, astonished at his 
change of tone, and without time to collect his 
ideas, and calculate the probabilities. "My 
fate ! How can you affect my fateT' 

" More than you are aware," answered Lay- 
Ion ; " even now I affect your fate, by giving 
you the choice of at once proceeding in the line 
of your duty against a bad man who has over- 
ruled your better nature too long — by allowing 
you to conduct the search, which must be in 
stituted either by yourself or others. In one 
word. Sir Robert Croyland, I know all, anti 
would serve you, if you would let me." 

" You know all !" exclaimed Edith's father, 
in a dull, gloomy tone ; " you know all ! She 
has told you, then ! That explains it — that 
shows how she retracted her consent — how she 
was willing to-day to sacrifice her father. You 
have seen her — ^you have taught her her part I 
Yes, she has betrayed her parent's confidence.'' 

Layton could bear no more. Himself he 
could have heard slandered cdlmly, but he could 
not hear such words of her he loved : " It ia 
false !" he said ; " she did not betray your con- 
fidence ! She told me no more than was need- 
ful to induce me to release her from bonds she 
was too faithful and true to break. From her 
I have heard nothing more, but from others I 
have heard all ; and now, Sir Robert Croyland, 
you have chosen your part, I have but to call in 
those who must lay the required information. 
Our duty must be done, whatever be the con- 
sequences ; and as you reject the only means 
of saving yourself from much grief— though, I 
trust, not the danger you apprehend — we must 
act without you ;" and he rose and walked to 
wards the door. 

"Stay, Layton — stay!" cried Sir Robert 
Croyland, catching him eagerly by the arm ; 
" yet a moment — ^yet a moment. You say you 
know all. Do you know all 1 all t everything 1" 

" All ! everything !" answered Layton, firm- 
ly ; " every word that was spoken — every deed 
that was done — ^more than you know yourself." 

" Then, at least, you know I am innoouit," 
said the o\d ta^tv. 
\ A ca\m \>vxl t;T9No %Q,x«ti\X.i v^Y. ^^«& ^^^as^^^ 
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Sir Uenry Layton*s ceuntenance, of the impetu- 
ous look with which he had last spoken. ** In- 
noceDt,'* he said, ** of intentional murder, but 
not innocent of rash and unnecessary anger ; 
and oh ! Sir Robert Croyland — if I must say it 
— most culpable in the consequences which yon 
have suffered to flow from one hasty act. Mark 
me, and see the result ! Your own dear child, 
against your will, is in the hands of a man whom 
you hate and abhor. You are anxious to make 
her the wife of a being you condemn and de- 
spise ! The child of the man that your own 
hand slew is now lying a corpse, murdered by 
him to whom you would give your daughter ! 
Your own life is — " 

" What, Kate ! Kate Clare !" exclaimed Sir 
Robert Croyland, with a sudden change coming 
over his countenance, ** murdered by Richard 
Radford !" 

**By his own hand, after the most brutal 
usage," replied Lay ton. 

Sir Robert Croyland sprang to the bell, and 
rang it violently, then threw open the door and 
called aloud, " My horse ! my horse ! saddle my 
horse ! If it cost me land and living, life and 
honour, she shall be avenged !" he added, turn- 
ing to Layton, and raising his head erect, the 
first time for many years. "It is over: the 
folly, and the weakness, and crime are at an 
end. I have been bowed and broken, but there 
is a spark of my former nature yet left. I vow- 
ed to God in Heaven that I would ever protect 
and be a father to that child, as an atonement — 
as some — some compensation, however small ; 
and I will keep my vow." 

•* Oh ! Sir Robert," cried Layton, taking his 
hand and pressing it in his, " be ever thus, and 
how men will love and venerate you !" 

The barrier was broken down — ^the chain 
which had so long bound him was cast away, 
and Sir Robert returned Layton's grasp with 
equal warmth. •* Harry," he said, " I have done 
yoa wrong, but I will do so no more. I was 
driven — I was goaded along the road to all evil, 
like a beast driven to the slaughter. But you 
have done wrong too, young man ; yours was 
the first offence." 

** It was," answered Layton ; " I own it — I 
did do wrong ; and I will make no excuse, 
though youth, and love as true as ever man 
felt, might afford some. But let me assure you 
that I have been willing to make reparation — 
I have been willing to sacrifice all the brightest 
hope of years to save you, even now. I assu- 
red Edith that I would, when she told me the 
Uttle she could venture to tell ; but it was her 
misery that withheld me— it was the lifelong 
«rretchedness to which she was doomed if I 
yielded, that made me resist. Nothing else on 
earth should have stopped me; but now. Sir 
Robert, the prospect is more clear for you." 

"Nay, do not speak of that," replied Sir 
Robert Croyland ; •• I will think of it no more. 
I have now chosen my path, and I will pursue 
It, without looking at the consequences to my- 
self. Let them come when they must come ; 
for once in life, I will do what is just and right." 
** And by so doing, my dear sir, you will save 
fourself," answered Layton. "Moved by re- 
renge— with no doubt whatsoever of his motive 
-^aher a concealment of six years, this base 
wan*3 accasatioa will be utterly valueless. 



Your bare statement of the real circumstances 
will be enough to dissipate every cloud. I 
shall require that all his papers be seized, and 
I have many just reasons for wishing that they 
should be in your hands." 

" I understand you, Harry, and I thank you," 
said Sir Robert Croyland ; " bui with my pres- 
ent feelings I would not — " 

" You do not understand me fully, Sir Rob 
ert," replied Layton. " I wish you only to act 
as you will find just, right, and honourable, and 
wait for the result. It will be, or I am much 
mistaken, more favourable to you, personally, 
than you imagine. Now, as you have decided 
on the true and upright course, let us lose no 
time in carrying it into execution. I will call 
in the men who have to lay the information, 
and when you have received it, I will place be- 
fore you depositions which will justify the most 
vigorous measures against both father and son. 
In regard to the latter, I must act under youc 
authority in my military capacity, as I have no 
civil power there ; but in regard to the former, 
I am already called upon, by the officers of the 
revenue, to aid them in entering his house by 
force, and searching it thoroughly." 

" Call them in, Harry, call them, in !" replied 
Sir Robert Croyland ; " every man is justified 
by the law in apprehending a murderer. But 
you shall have full authority. Kate Clare ! How 
could this have happened V* 

" I will explain as we ride on," answered 
Layton, going to the door ; and, speaking to one 
of the servants who was standing in the hall, 
he added, " Desire Mr. Mowle to walk in, and 
bring the boy with him." 

In another minute Mowle entered the room 
with another man, holding by the arm the boy 
Ray, whom the smugglers had chosen to denom- 
inate Little Starlight. He came, apparently, 
unwillingly ; for though ever ready, for money, 
to spy and to inform secretly, he had a great 
abhorrence of being brought publicly forward ; 
and when, on coming to Mowle that evening 
with more information, he was detained and 
told he must go before a magistrate, he had 
made every possible effort to escape. 

He was now somewhat surprised, on being 
brought forward after Mowle had laid the infor- 
mation, to find that he was not questioned upon 
any point affecting the smuggling transactions 
which had lately taken place, as the evidence 
upon that subject was sufficient without his 
testimony. But in regard to the proceedings of 
young Radford, and to the place where he was 
concealed, he was interrogated closely. It was 
all in vain, however. To obtain a straightfor- 
ward answer from him was impossible ; and al- 
though Mowle repeated distinctly that the boy 
had casually said the murderer of poor Kate 
Clare had gone to his father's house. Little Star- 
light lied and prevaricated at every word, and 
impudently, though not unskilfully, attempted 
to put another meaning on his previous admis 
sion. 

As time was wearing awav, however. Sir 
Henry Layton at length interposed : " I think it 
is unnecessary. Sir Robert," Ue> said, "to push 
this inquiry farther at preseat. A^^ 0\^ -"hVv^vi 
ho\xse ^u^ v^wsivaea \w^%x>Qfe w:^^^'^ ^'^^'^'^ 
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means, [ ilnnk, to prevent his escaping from any 
point of the coast ; and the magistrates at every 
port were this evening furnished with such in- 
ormation that, if they act with even a moderate 
degree of ability, he must be taken." 

** Besides, sir," rejoined Mowle, " the frigate 
has come round, and she will take care that, 
with this wind, not a boat big enough to carry 
him over shall get out. We had better set out, 
Xour worship, if you please ; for if old Radford 
gets an inkling of what is going on, he will 
double upon us some way." 

" I am quite ready," said Sir Robert Croy- 
land. ** I will call my clerk to accompany us 
as we go, in case of any farther proceedings be- 
ing necessary. We must pass through the vil- 
lage where he lives." 

With a firm step he moved towards the door ; 
and, strange as it may seem, though for six 
years, while supposing he was taking the only 
means of self-preservation, he had lived in con- 
stant terror and anxiety, he felt no fear, no 
trepidation now, when he had determined to do 
what was right at every personal risk. An en- 
feebling spell seemed to have been taken off his 
mind, and the lassitude of doubt and indecision 
was gone. But such is almost always the re- 
sult, even upon the nerves of our corporeal 
frame, of a strong eflTort of mental energy. It 
's one thing certainly to resolve, and another to 
do ; but the very act of resolution, if it be sin- 
cerely exerted, affords a degree of vigour which 
is sure to produce as great results as the means 
at our disposal can accomplish. Energetic de- 
termination will carry men through things that 
seem impossible, as a bold heart will carry them 
over Alps that, viewed from their base, appear 
insurmountable. 

Sir Robert Croyland did not venture into the 
drawing-room before he went, but he told the 
butler, who was waiting in the hall, to inform 
Sir Edward Digby and the family that he had 
been called away on business, and feared he 
should not return till a late hour ; and, having 
left this message, he went out upon the terrace. 
He found there a number of persons assembled, 
with some twenty or thirty of the Dragoons. 
Five or six officers of the Customs were pres- 
ent besides Mowle, but the darkness was too 
great to admit of their faces being seen, and Sir 
Robert Croyland mounted without speaking to 
any one. Sir Henry Layton paused for an in- 
stant to give orders that the boy should be taken 
back to Woodchurch, and kept there under a 
safe guard. He then spoke a few words to Dig- 
by's servant, Somers, and, springing on his 
horse, placed himself at Sir Robert Croyland's 
side. 

The night was as dark as either of the two 
which had preceded it ; the same film of cloud 
covered the sky ; not a star was to be seen ; the 
moon was far below the horizon ; and slowly 
the whole party moved on, two and two abreast, 
through the narrow lanes and tortuous roads 
of that part of the country. It halted for a 
minute in the nearest village, while Sir Robert 
Croyland stopped at his clerk's house, and di- 
rected him to follow as fast as possible to Mr. 
Radford's; and then, resuming their march, the 



lights, apparently proceeding from the windows 
of a house halfway up a gentle slope, were seen 
shining out in the midst of the darkness. 

" Halt !" said Sir Henry Layton ; and, before 
he proceeded to give his orders for effectuaUj 
surrounding the house and grounds of Mr. Rad- 
ford, he gazed steadfastly for a moment or two 
upon the building which contained her who was 
most dear to him, and whose heart he well 
knew was at that moment wrung with the con- 
tention of many a painful feeling. " I promised 
her I would bring her aid, dear girl," he thought, 
" and so 1 have. Thanks be Co God who has 
enabled me !" 

Sir Robert Croyland, too, gazed — ^with very 
dififerent feelings, it is true, but still with a stern 
detei^ination that was not shaken in the least. 
It seemed, when he thought of Kate Clare, that 
he was atoning to the spirit of the father by 
seeking to avenge the child ; and the whole tale 
of her wrongs and death, which he had heard 
from Layton as they came, had raised the desire 
of so doing almost to an enthusiasm. Human 
passions and infirmities, indeed, will mingle 
with our best feelings ; and as he gazed upoir 
Mr. Radford's house, and remembered all that 
he had endured for the last six years, he said 
to himself, with some bitterness, " That man 
shall now taste a portion of the same cup he has 
forced upon others." 

Sir Henry Layton woke from his revery sooner 
than his companion, and, turning his horse, ho 
spoke for a few moments with Mowle, some^ 
what longer with another person wrapped in a 
dark horseman's coat behind, and then gave 
various distinct orders to the Dragoons, who 
immediately separated into small parties, and, 
taking different roads, placed themselves in such 
positions as to command every approach to the 
house. Then riding forward with Sir Robert 
Croyland, the officers of Customs, and one or 
two soldiers, he turned up the little avenue 
which led from the road, consulting with Edith's 
father as he went. At about a couple of hui>- 
dred yards from the house he paused, turning 
his head and saying to Mowle, *♦ You had bet- 
ter, I think, all dismount; and, making fast the 
horses, get behind t5e nearest laurels and ever- 
greens, while Sir Robert and I ride on alone, 
and ask admission quietly. When the door is 
opened, you can come up and make yourselves 
masters of the servants till the search is over. 
I do not anticipate any resistance; but if thf 
young man be really here, it may be made." 

He then rode on with the baronet at a quicket 
pace, the noise of their horses' feet, as they 
trotted on and approached the great doors, cov- 
ering the sound of the movements of the party 
they left behind. 

The house, to which the actual possessor had 
given the name of Radford Hall, was an old- 
fashioned country mansion, and presented, like 
many another building at that time, several large 
iron hooks, standing out from the brickwork on 
each side of the doorway, on which it was cus- 
tomary for visiters on horseback to hang their 
rein while they rang the bell, or till a servant 
could be called to take them to the stable. Sir 
Robert Croyland was acquainted with this pe- 



Dragoohs, and those who accompanied them,l cuWanVy of Ihe house, though Layton was not, 
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i his was accordingly done ; and then taking 
the long iron handle or the bell, Lay ton pulled 
it gently. A minute or two after, a step sound- 
ed in the hall, and a servant appeared-^a stout, 
red faced, shrewd-looking fellow, who at first 
held the great door only half open. As soon, 
however, as he saw Sir Robert Croyland's face, 
he threw it back, replying, in answer to the 
baronet's question as to whether Mr. Radford 
was at home, '* Yes, Sir Robert, he has been 
home this hour." 

liayton had stood back, and, in the darkness, 
the man did not see him, or took him for a 
groom ; but when the young officer advanced, 
and the uniform of the Dragoon regiment be- 
came apparent, Mr. Radford's servant suddenly 
stretched his hand towards the door again, as 
if about to throw it violently to. But Layton's 
strong grasp was on his shoulder in a moment. 
** You are my prisoner,'* he said, in a low tone ; 
** not a word — not a syllable, if you would not 
suffer for it. No harm will happen to you if 
you are only quiet." 

At the same moment, Mowie and the rest 
came running across the lawn, and, giving the 
man into their hands, Layton entered the house 
with Sir Robert Croyland. 



CHAPTER XXX VL 

About an hour before the event took place 
which we have last related, Edith Croyland sat 
in a small drawing-room at the back of Mr. 
Radford's house, in which she had been kept 
captive — for we may well use that term— ever 
since her removal from Mr. Croyland's. Her 
first day had been spent in tears and indigna- 
tion ; for immediately after her arrival, on find- 
ing that her father was not really there, she 
became convinced that she had been deceived, 
and naturally doubted that it was with his con- 
sent she had been removed. Nor had Mr. Rad- 
"ord's manner at all tended to do away with 
Ma impression. He laughed at her remon- 
strances and indignation, treated her tears with 
cold indifi!erence, and told his servants, before 
her face, that she was on no account to be suf- 
fered to go out, or to see any one but Sir Robert 
Croyland. In other respects he treated her 
well — did all in his power to provide for her 
comfort ; and, as his whole establishment was 
arranged upon a scale of luxury and extrava- 
gance rarely met with in the old country houses 
of the gentry of that time, none of the materials 
of that which is commonly called comfort were 
wanting. 

But it was the comfort of the heart which 
Edith required, and did not find. Mr. Radford 
handed her down to dinner himself, and with as 
much ceremonious politeness as he could show, 
seated her at the end of his ostentatious table ; 
hut Edith did not eat. She retired at night to 
the downy bed prepared for her ; but Edith did 
lot sleep. Thus passed the first day and the 
Doming of the second ; and when, about noon, 
Sir Robert Croyland arrived, he found her pale 
and wan with anxiety and watching, and he left 
her paler still, for he resisted all her entreaties 
If take her thence, and ber last hope of relief 
•* ^ gune. 



He had spoken kindly — tenderly, indeed ; he 
had even shed tears ; but his mind at the time 
of his visit was still in a state of suspense, irri- 
tated by injuries and insult, but not yet roused 
by indignation to dare the worst that Mr. Rad- 
ford could do ; and, though he heard her express 
her determination never to marry Richard Rad- 
ford unless set free from her vows to Henry 
Layton, without remonstrance, only begging 
her to keep that resolution secret till the last 
moment, yet, with the usual resource of weak- 
ness, he sought to postpone the evil hour by 
seeming to enter into all his enemy's views. 

Thus had passed Edith's time ; and it is un- 
necessary to enter into -a more detailed account 
of her thoughts and feelings previous to the pe- 
riod we have mentioned^namely, one hour be- 
fore the arrival of her father and Henry Layton 
at the door of the house. She w^as sitting, then, 
in that small back drawing-room, with her fair 
cheek leaning on her hand, her eyes bent down 
upon the table, and her mind busy with the pres- 
ent and the future. *' It is foolish," she thought, 
" thus to alarm myself. No harm can happen. 
They dare not show me any violence ; and no 
clergyman in England will venture to proceed 
with the service against my loud dissent. My 
uncle, and Layton too, must soon hear of this, 
and will interfere. I will not give way to such 
terrors any more." 

As she thus meditated, she heard a rapid step 
upon the great stairs, and the next moment Mr. 
Radford entered — booted, spurred, and dusty, 
as from a journey, and with a heavy horsewhip 
in his hand. His face betrayed more agitation 
than she had ever seen it display. There was 
a deep line between his brows, as if they had 
been long bent into such a frown that they could 
not readily be smoothed again. His long upper 
lip was ^quivering with a sort of impatient ve- 
hemence that would not be restrained, and his 
eye was flashing as if under the influence of 
some strong passion. 

" Well, Miss Croyland," he said, throwing his 
hoi^ewhip down upon the table, and casting him- 
self into a chair, ** I hope they have made yon 
comfortable during my absence ^' 

Edith merely bowed her head, without reply. 

" Well, that's civil !" cried Mr. Radford ; »* but 
I think everybody is going mad, and so it is no 
wonder that women do ! Miss Croyland, I have 
a piece of news for you : there's going to be a 
wedding in our house to-night !" 

Still Edith was silent, and looked towards the 
fire. 

" I tell you of the fact," continued Mr. Rad- 
ford, •* because it may be necessary for you to 
make some little preparation for your journey. 
I don't know whether you hear or not, but you 
are to be married to my son to-night. It is now 
nine, the clergyman and Richard will be here 
by eleven, and the marriage will take place half 
an hour before twelve, so you have two hours 
and a half to prepare." 

" You are mistaken altogether, Mr. Radford," 
replied Edith, in as firm a tone as she could as- 
sume. " It is not my intention to marry your 
son at all. I have oflen told you so— I now re- 
peat it." 

ftWiiis Vvw «L t\avBv» ^^wi^ •W5.\^'8.'^ ^^ '^''^^^:, 
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Youi i;onsent was giver, to your father ; and I 
will have no trifling backward and forward. 
Circumstances have arisen to-day — curses be 
■ upon them all ! — ^which render it necessary that 
the marriage should take place four-and-twenty 
hours before it was first fixed, and it shall take 
place, by !" and he added a terrible oath. 

*• You will find it will not take place, Mr. Rad- 
ford,** replied Edith, in the same tone as before, 
•* for, in the first place, I never did consent. My 
father led me fainting, without waiting to hear 
what I had to say, or he would not have so de- 
ceived himself" 

*• Then he shall die the death of a felon," cried 
Mr. Radford, " and you yourself shall be the per- 
son to put the rope round his neck.'* 

" Whatever be the consequences, I shall be 
firm," replied Edith ; " but, at the same time, 
let me tell you, I do not believe you have the 
power you suppose. You may bring a false ac- 
cusation — an accusation you know to be false ; 
but such things are never so well prepared but 
they are discovered at last, and so it will be in 
your case.** 

"A false accusation!" exclaimed Mr. Rad- 
ford, vehemently ; ** an accusation 1 know to be 
false ! ril soon show you that, girl ;'* and, start- 
ing up from his seat, he hurried out of the room. 

Contrary to Edith's expectation, Mr. Radford 
was absent for a long time, but when he return- 
ed he had several papers in his hand, some ap- 
parently freshly written, and one which bore the 
yellow marks of age. His face was stern and 
resolute, but displayed less excitement than 
when he left her. He entered with a slow step, 
leaving the door partly opon behind him, seated 
himself, and gazed at her for a moment, then 
spread out the small yellow paper on the table, 
but held his hand tight upon the lower part, as 
if he feared she might snatch it up and destroy it. 

"There, look at that, Miss Croyland!" he 
said ; '* you spoke of false accusations ; look at 
that, and be ashamed of bringing them your- 
self." 

Edith gave a glance towards it with a sensa- 
tion of awe, but did not attempt to read it. Her 
eye rested upon the words, " Deposition of—" 
and upon a stain of blood at the bottom of the 
page, and she turned away with a shudder. ** I 
have heard of it before,** she answered, "yet 
every word in it may be false.** 

" False or not false,'* replied Mr. Radford, " it 
sends your father to jail to-morrow, and to the 
gallows a month after, if you do not instantly 
sign that !" and he laid another freshly- written 
page open before her. 

Edith took it in her hand, and read : " I here- 
by consent and promise, when called upon, to 
marry Richard Radford, junior. Esquire, the son 
of Richard Radford, of Radford Hall." 

*• You have your choice. Miss Croyland," con- 
tinued her persecutor, in a low and bitter tone, 
"either to save your father, or to put him to 
death with your own hands ; for I swear by all 
that I hold sacred, that if you do not instantly 
sign that paper — ay, and fulfil its engagement, 
r will send off this deposition to the bench of 
magistrates, with the letter I have just written, 
giving an account of all the circumstances, and 
explaining bow, out of weak kindness and friend- 
ship for Sir Robert Croyland, I have been pre- 
rai/ed upon to keep back the information unttt 






now. Do not deceive yourself, and think that 
his fortune or his station will save him. A peei 
of the realm has been hanged before now for the 
murder of his own servant. Neither must you 
suppose that upon that deposition alone rests 
the proof of his guilt. There was other evidence 
given at the Coroner's inquest, all bearing upon 
the same point, which requires but this light to 
be made plain. The threats your father pre- 
viously used, the falsehoods he told regarding 
where he had been — all these things can be 
proved, for I have taken care to preserve that 
evidence." 

" That was like a friend, indeed !" murmured 
Edith ; " but such are the friendships of the 
world." 

" I am acting like a friend to you. Miss Croy- 
land," rejoined Mr. Radford, apparently neither 
touched nor hurt by her words, " in letting you 
see clearly your father's situation, while I give 
you the opportunity of saving him if you will. 
Do as you please — ^there is the paper. Sign it 
if you like, but sign it quickly, for this night 
brings all tergiversation to an end. I will have 
no more of it ; and five minutes decides your 
father's life or death. Do not say I do it. It is 
you. His pardon is before you. You have no- 
thing to do but to put your name. If you do 
not, you sign his. death warrant !" 

"Five minutes !" said Edith, with her heart 
beating violently. 

"Ay, five minutes," answered Mr. Radford, 
who saw, from the wild look of her beautiful 
eyes, and the ashy paleness of her cheek and 
lips, how powerfully he had worked upon her ; 
"five minutes — no longer;" and he laid hia 
watch upon the table. Then, turning somewhat 
ostentatiously to a sniall, fixed writing-desk 
which stood near, he took up a stick of sealing- 
wax, and laid it down beside the letter he had 
written, as if determined not to lose a moment 
beyond the period he had named. 

Edith gazed upon the paper for an instant, 
agitated and trembling through her whole frame ; 
but her eye fell upon the name of Richard Rad- 
ford. His image rose up before her, recalling 
all the horror that she felt whenever he was in 
her presence ; then came the thought of Layton, 
and of her vows to him yet uncancelled. " Rich- 
ard Radford !'* she said to herself, " Richard 
Radford ! marry him — vpw that I will love iiim 
— call God to witness, when I know I shall ab- 
hor him more and more — when I love another 1 
J cannot do it — I will not do it !*' and she push- 
ed the paper from her, saying aloud, " No, I will 
not sign it !" 

" Very well," said Mr. Radford, " very well. 
Your parent's blood be upon your head ;'* and 
he proceeded to fold up slowly the deposition he 
had shown her, in the letter he had written. 
But he stopped in the midst ; and then, aban- 
doning the calm, low tone, and stern but quiet 
demeanour which he had lately used, he started 
up, striking tho table violently with his hand, 
and exclaiming, in a loud and angry tone, 
" Wretched, miserable girl, dare you bring upon 
your head the guilt of parricide 1 What was 
the curse of Cain to that? How will you bear 
the day of your fath'er's trial — ay, how bear the 
day of his death — ^the lingering agony of bis im- 
pTiaonmetvt — ^V\ve \k>M\<i ^V^xtv^ *i^ \.\«ft <i«vsL\t o' 
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the proud Sir Robert Croyland become the gaze 
of hooting boys, the spectacle of the rude mal- 
titude, expiring, through his daughter's fault, by 
the hand of the common hangman ! Ay, think 
of it all, for in another minute it will be too late ! 
Once gone from my hand, this paper can never 
be recalled." 

Edith uttered a faint cry; but at the same 
moment a voice behind Mr. Radford said, " Nor 
can it now 1" and Sir Robert Croyland himself 
laid hand upon the papers. 

Mr. Radford turned round fiercely, and was 
darting forward to seize them from him, but he 
was held back by a more powerful arm ; and the 
t>aronet went on, in a voice grave and sad, but 
firm and strong ; " Sir Henry Layton," he said, 
" I give these papers into your hands, to do with 
J exactly as you may think right, as a man of hon- 
our, a gentleman, and a respecter of the law. I 
ask not to hold them for one moment." 

" Do not struggle, sir — do not struggle !" cried 
Layton, holding Mr. Radford fast by the collar : 
** you are a prisoner.** 

"A prisoner!'* exclaimed Mr. Radford. 
" What ! in my own house — a magistrate !" 

"Anywhere, sir," answered Layton; "and 
for the time, you are a magistrate no longer. 
Ho ! without there ! send some one in I'* 

Edith had sunk down in her seat, for she knew 
not whether to rejoice or grieve. The first feel- 
ing undoubtedly was joy, but the next was bit- 
ter apprehension for her father. At first she 
covered her eyes with her hands, for she thought 
to hear the terrible truth proclaimed aloud ; but 
M^hen she looked up, Sir Robert Croyland's face 
^vas so calm, so r.esolute, so unlike what it bad 
G'ver appeared of late years, that fear gave way 
^o surprise, and surprise began to verge into 
t^ope. As that bright flame arose again in her 
^eart, she started up, and cast herself upon her 
father's bosom, murmuring, while the tears flow- 
ed rapidly from her eyes, " Are you safe — are 
you safe V* 

"I know not, my dear child,'* replied Sir 
Hobert Croyland, ** but I am now doing my 
duty, and that gives me strength.** 

In the mean time a Dragoon had appeared at 
the dooV, and, as soon as Mr. Radford beheld 
him, he exclaimed, ** This is a base and infa- 
mous plot to defeat the ends of justice. I un- 
derstand it all : the military power called in, 
right willingly, I have no doubt, to take away 
the documents which prove that feIon*s guilt. 
But this shall be bitterly repaid, and I hold you 
responsible, sir, for the production of these pa- 
pers.*' 

" Certainly, Mr. Radford,'* replied Layton, 
with a calm smile, ** I will be responsible. But, 
as you object to the military power, we will 
hand you over to the civil. Hart," he contin- 
ued, speaking to the soldier, " call up Mowle or 
Birchett, or any of the other ofiicers, and let 
them bring one of the constables with them, for 
this is not purely a case for the Customs. Then 
tell Sergeant Shaw to bring on his men from the 
back, as I directed, seeing that nothing — not an 
Inch of ground, not a shed, not a tool-house, re- 
mains unexamined.'* 

'* Of what am I accused, sir, that you dare to 
pursue such a course in my house 1" demanded 
Mr. Radford. 

^'Of murder, sir/* replied Sir Henry Layton. 
V 



• ** Murder !'* exclaimed Mr. iladford, and then 
burst into an affected laugh. 

" Yes, sir," replied the young officer ; ** and 
you may find it not so much a jest as you sup- 
pose ; for though the law, in consequence of the 
practices of yourself and others, has slept long 
ineffective, it is not dead. I say for murder ! 
as an accessoiy before the fact, to the armed 
resistance of lawful authority, in which his maj- 
esty's subjects have been killed in the execution 
of their duty ; and as an accessory after the fact, . 
in harbouring and comforting the actual culprits, 
knowing them to be such." 

Mr. Radford's countenance fell, for he per- 
ceived that the matter was much more serious 
than he at first supposed. He trusted, indeed, 
from the laxity with which the law had lately 
been carried into execution, that he might es- 
cape from the gravest part of the charge ; biit 
still, if Sir Henry Layton was in a condition U 
prove the participation of which he accused 
him, in the crimes that had been committed 
nothing short of transportation for life couM 
be anticipated. But he had other sources of 
anxiety. His wretched son he expected to pre- 
sent himself every minute ; and well awart 
of the foul deed which Richard Radford had 
that morning perpetrated, and of his persoi 
having been recognised, he was perfectly cer- 
tain that his apprehension would take place. 
He would have given worlds to speak for a 
single instant with one of his own servants, 
but none of them appeared ; and while these 
thoughts were passing rapidly through his brain, 
the officer Birchett entered the room with a 
constable, and several' other persons followed 
them in. He was startled from his revery, 
however, by Sir Henry Lay ton's voice, demand- 
ing, '^ Have you brought handcuffs, constable t** 

" Oh, ay, sir," answered the man, " I've go! 
the bracelets." 

" Good-evening, Mr. Radford," said Birchett. 
" wo have hold of you at last, I fancy." 

Mr. Radford was silent, and the young officei 
demanded, **Have you found anything else 
Birchett 1** 

"Oh yes, sir, plenty,'* answered Birchett*. 
"and besides the run goods, things enough to 
prove all the rest, even if we had not proof suf-* 
ficient before — one of your own I)ragoon*8 
swords, sir, that must have been snatched up 
from some poor fellow who was killed. Cor- 
poral Hart says he thinks it belonged to a man 
named Green.** 

" Well, there is your prisoner,*' replied Lay- 
ton ; " you and the constable must take care 
that he be properly secured. No unnecessary 
harshness, I beg ; but you know how rescue is 
sometimes attempted, and escape effected. You 
had better remove him to another room, for we 
must have all the papers and different articles 
of smuggled goods brought hither.** 

" I protest against the whole of this proceed- 
ing," exclaimed Mr. Radford, on whom the 
constable was now unceremoniously fixing a 
pair of handcuffs, "and I beg everybody will 
take notice of my protest. This person, who 
is, I suppose, a military officer, is quite goin^ 
beyond his duty, ^tvi ^^\!\w^ *»& "\^ ^^fc ^'ex^ v 

of a maewvraxe. aw ^ xe^Va*!'. %\x ^««^-^ ^«" 
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'.on, *' and according to my instructions. Dear 
Edith,'* he continued, crossing over to her, and 
taking her hand as she still clung to her father, 
for all that I have described had taken place 
with great rapidity, ** you had better go into an- 
other room till this is over. We shall have 
some papers to examine, and I trust another 
prisoner before the search is finished. Had she 
not better retire. Sir Robert 1" 

But Mr. Radford raised his voice again, as 
the constable was moving him towards the 
door, exclaiming, " At all events. I claim my 
right to witness all these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings. It is most unjust and illegal for you 
to seize and do what you will with my private 
papers, in my absence." 

*• It is a very common occurrence," said Sir 
Henry Layton, "in criminal cases like your own." 

" Let him remain — ^let him remain !" said Sir 
Robert Croyland. " He can but interrupt us a 
little. 01), here is the clerk at last ! Now, 
Edith, my love, you had better go ; these are 
no scenes for you." 

Layton took her by the hand, and led her to 
the door, bending down his head and whisper- 
ing as he went, " Be under no alarm, dear girl. 
All will go well." 

*' Are you sure, Harry — are you sure V* asked 
tldith, gazing anxiously in his face. 

" Certain," he replied ; "your father's decis- 
ion has saved him." 

As he spoke there was a violent ringing at 
the bell, and Mr. Radford said to himself, " It 
is that unhappy boy ; he will be taken, to a 
certainty." But the next instant he thought, 
" No, no, he would ne^er come to the front 
door. It must be some more of their party." 

Sir Robert Croyland, in the mean. time, seat- 
ed himself at the end of the table, and handed 
over a number of papers, which Layton had 
given him dt his own house, to the clerk, who, 
by his direction, seated himself near. " I have 
no objection, Mr. Radford," he said, turning to 
the prisoner, "that you should hear read, if you 
desire it, the depositions on which I have grant- 
ed a warrant for your apprehension, and, at the 
requisition of the officers of Cuatdms, have au- 
thorized your premises to be searched for the 
smuggled goods, a part of which has been found 
upon them. The depositions are those of a 
man named George Jones, since dead, and of 
Michael Scalesby and Edward Larchant, at pres- 
ent in the hands of justice ; and the information 
is laid by John Mowle and Stephen Birchett." 

At the recital of the names of several of the 
men whom he himself had furnished with arms 
and directions, Mr. Radford's heart sunk ; but 
the moment after, a gleam of bitter satisfaction 
sprang up in his breast, as the door opened, 
ind Mr. Zachary Croyland entered, exclaiming, 
* How's this — how's thisi I came to take a 
love out of a hawk's nest, and here I find the 
dogs unearthing a fox." 

" I am very glad you are come, sir," replied 
Mr. Radford, before any one else could speak ; 
** for, though you are the brother of that person 
sitting there, you are a man of honoup, and an 
honest man — " 

"More than I can say for you, Radford," 
frumbled Mr. Croyland. 
''And, moreover, a magistrate for this coun- 
^r."coctinuedMr. Radford. 



"I never an — I never act!" cried the old 
gentleman. " I never have acted — I never wiU 
act." 

"But in this case I shall insist upon you' 
acting," said the prisoner; "for your brother, 
who is now proceeding thus virulently against 
me, does it to shield himself from a charge of 
murder, which he knew I was about to bring 
against him." 

" Fiddlesticks' ends !" cried Mr. Croyland. 
"This is what people call turning the tables, I 
think. But it won't succeed with me, my good 
friend. I am an old bird — a very old bird in- 
deed — and I don't like chaff at all, Radford. If 
you have any charge to make against my broth- 
er, you must make it where you are goin^. I'll 
have nothing to do with it. I always knew him 
to be a fool, but never suspected him of being . 
anything else." 

"At all events," said Mr. Radford, in a 
gloomy tone, "smce simple justice is denied 
me at all hands, I require that the papers which 
have been seized in this house be placed in 
proper hands, and duly authenticated. The 
important evidence of the crime of which I 
charge him has been given by your brother, sir, 
to one who has but too great an interest, I be- 
lieve, to conceal or destroy it. I say it boldly, 
those papers are not safe in the keeping of Sir 
Henry Layton ; and I demand that they be 
given up, duly marked by the clerk, and signed 
by myself and some independent person." 

Layton's eyes flashed for a moment at the 
insinuation which the prisoner threw out, but 
he overcame his anger instantly, and took the 
papers which had been handed him from his 
pocket, saying, "I will most willingly resign 
these documents, whatever they may he. Mr. 
Croyland, this person seems to wish that you 
should keep them rather than myself; but here 
. is another paper on the table, which may throw 
some light upon the whole transaction ;" and 
he took up the written promise which Mr. Rad- 
ford had been urging Edith to sign, and on 
which his own eyes had been fixed during the 
last few minutes, and handed it, with the rest, 
to her uncle. 

" Stay — stay a moment !" said Mr. Croyland, 
putting on his spectacles. " I will be responsi- 
ble for the safe keeping of nothing of which I 
do not know the contents ;" and he proceeded 
to read aloud the engagement to wed Richard 
Radford which Edith had rejected. "Ay, a 
precious rascally document indeed !" said the 
old gentleman, when he bad concluded ; " writ- 
ten in the hand of the said Richard Radford, 
Esq., senior, and which, I suppose. Miss Croy- 
land refused to sign under any threats. Be so 
good as to put your name on that, at the back, 
Mr. Clerk. I will mark it too, that there be no 
mistake." 

" And now, sir, since you have read the ono, 
will you be good enough to read the other 1" 
exclaimed Mr. Radford, with a triumphant 
smile. "Even-handed justice, if you please, 
Mr. Zachary Croyland ; the enclosure first, then 
the letter, if you will. I see there are a multi- 
tude of persons present ; I beg they will all at- 
tend." 

" I will tead it certainly," replied Mr. Croy- 
\aRi\,dTaw\tigoTi^iotV\kfec^tv^\e^witRfiwhat near- 
er . " U seems \o \» wssnswXvaX VBAN&N\\iRX- 
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Sii Robert Ooyland leaned his head upon his 
hand, and covered his eyes, and several persons 
pressed forward to hear what seemed of impor- 
tance — in the eyes of the prisoner, at least. 

Mr. Croyland ran over the writing as a pre- 
liminary to reading it aloud, but as he did so, 
his countenance fell, and he paused and hesita- 
ted. The next moment, however, he exclaim- 
ed, " No, hang it ! it shall be read : * The depo- 
sition of William Clare, now lying at the point 
of death, and with the full assurance that he 
has not many minutes to live, made before 
Richard Radford Esquire, J. P., this 24th day 
of September, in the year of grace 17 — ;* " and 
he proceeded to read, with a voice occasionally 
wavering indeecl, but in general firm and clear, 
the formal setting forth of the same tale which 
the reader has heard before, in the statement 
of Sir Robert Croyland to his daughter. 

His brother paused, and held the paper in his 
hand for a moment afteii he had done, while 
Layton, who had been standing close beside 
him, bore a strange, almost sarcastic smile upon 
his lip, which strongly contrasted with the sad 
and solemn expression of Mr. Croyland*s coun- 
tenance. 

" What is this great red blot just below the 
man's namet" asked the old gentleman, at 
length, looking to Mr. Radford. 

" That, sir," replied the prisoner, in a calm, 
grave tone, which had much effect upon the 
hearers, "is the poor fellow's own blood, as 1 
held him up to sign the declaration. He had 
-been pressing his right hand upon the wound, 
and where it rested on the paper it gave that 
bloody witness to the authenticity of the docu- 
ment." 

There was something too fine in the reply, 
and Mr. Croyland repeated, " Bloody witness ! 
authenticity of the document !" 

But Layton stretched out his hand, saying, 
** Will you allow me to look at the paper, Mr. 
Croyland 1" and then added, as soon as he re- 
ceived it, " Can any one tell me whether Will- 
iam Clare was left-handed 1" 

**No !" replied Sir Robert Croyland, sudden- 
ly raising his head, *' no, he was not. Why do 
you askl" 

** That I can answer for," said the constable, 
coining forward, '*for he carved the stock of a 
gun for me, and I know he never used his left 
hand when he could use his right one." 

** Why do you ask, Harry 1 why do you ask V* 
exclaimed Mr. Croyland. 

"Because, my dear sir," answered Layton, 
aloud and clear, " this is the print of the thumb 
of a man's right hand. To have made it at all, 
he must have held the paper with his right, 
while he signed with his left, and even then he 
could have done it with difficulty, as it is so 
near the signature that his fingers would not 
have room to move ;" and as he ended, he fixed 
bis eyes sternly on Mr. Radford*s face. 

The prisoner's countenance had changed sev- 
eral times while Sir Henry Layton spoke, first 
becoming fiery red, then deadly pale, then red 
again. 

•• However it happened, so it was," he said, 
doggedly. 

*^Well'" exclaimed Mr. Croyland, sharply, 



"He has written the same iown ncie, yoni 
worship," replied the man, pointing to the letter 
in which the deposition had been enclosed, and 
which, having been cast down by Mr. Zachary, 
had been busily read by the clerk. 

" Well, then, we will read that too," observed 
the old gentleman. " Silence, there !" he con- 
tinued, for there was a good deal of noise at the 
side of the room, as the different persons pres- 
ent conversed over the events that were pass- 
ing ; " but first we had better docket this com- 
modity which we have just perused. Mr. Clerk, 
will you have the goodness to sign it also — od 
the back 1" 

"Stay," said a voice from behind the rest, 
" let me sign it first ;" and the man who had 
accompanied Layton thither, wrapped in the 
dark horseman's coat, advanced between Mr. 
Croyland and the clerk. 

" Any one that likes — any one that likes," an- 
swered the former. " Ah, is that you, my old 
friend 1" 

Both Mr. Radford and Sir Robert Croyland 
gazed, with looks of surprise not unniinglcd 
with more painful feelings, on the countenance 
of Mr. Warde, though each doubted his identity 
with one whom they had known in former 
years. But, without noticing any one, the 
strange-looking old man took the paper from 
the clerk, dipped the pen in the ink, and in a 
bold, free hand, wrote some words upon the 
back. 

"Ha! what is thisi" cried Mr. Croyland 
taking the paper, and reading : " An infamou* 
forgery — Henry Osborn !" 

" Villain, you are detected !" cried the persor 
who has been called Mr. Warde. "I wrotf 
from a distant land to warn you that I waa 
present when you knelt by William Clare ; that 
I heard all ; that 1 marked you try to prompt 
the dying man to an accusation^e would not 
make ; that I saw you stain the paper with his 
blood — ay,' and sign it too, after life had quitted 
him : I wrote to warn you ; for I suspected you, 
from all I heard of your poor tool's changed 
conduct ; and I gave you due notice, that if you- 
ceased not, the day of retribution would arrive. 
It is come ; and I am here, though you thought 
me dead ! All your shifts and evasions are at 
an end. There is no collusion here — there is 
no personal interest. I have not conversed 
with that weak man for many years — and he it 
was who persecuted my sister's husband unto 
death !" 

" At his suggestion — from his threats !" ex- 
claimed Sir Robert Croyland, pointing with his 
hand to Mr. Radford. 

" Take me away," said the prisoner, turning 
tc the constable : " I am faint — I am sick : take 
me away !" 

Mr. Croyland nodded his head ; and, support- 
ed by the constable and Birchett, Mr. Radford 
was led into the adjoining room. 

The scene that followed is indescribable. It 
was ail confusion ; every one spoke at once ; 
some strove to make themselves heard above 
the rest ; some seemed little to care whether 
they were heard or not ; if any man thought he 
could fix another's ^.U^vsXvow., \ife xtvr.^ \si ^"^^• 
verse v?\Wi \i\m «^^\X\ xkowlI ^^x.^^ "^^^^.S^? 
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I nave said every one spoke, but I should 
nave made one exception. Sir Robert Croy- 
land talked eagerly with his brother, and said a 
few low words to Mr. Osborn, but Ley ton re- 
mained profoundly silent for several minutes. 
The din of many voices did not seem to disturb 
him ; the strange turn that events had taken 
appeared to produce no surprise ; but he reinain- 
cd fixed to the same spot, with his eyes bent 
upon the table, and his mind evidently absent 
fhom all that was passing round. It was the 
abstraction of profound emotion ; the power 
which the heart sometimes exercises over the 
mind, in 'vithdrawing all its perceptions and its 
ope^aLive faculties from external things, to fix 
them concentrated upon some great problem 
within. At length, however, a sense of higher 
duties made him shake ofiT the thoughts of his 
own fate and situation — of the bright and glori- 
ous hopes that were rising out of the previous 
darkness, like the splendour of the coming star 
after a long night — of the dreams of love and 
joy at length — of the growing light of " trust in 
the future,'* still faintly overshadowed by the 
lark objects of the past. With a quick start, 
as if he had awakened from sleep, he looked 
round, and demanded of one of the soldiers, 
many of whom were in the room, " Have you 
found the person accused — Richard Radford, I 
mean — has any one been taken in the premises 
and the house besides the servants V* ' 

"Yes, sir, a person just arrived in a post- 
chaise,'* replied the sergeant. 

" We must have order, Sir Robert," continued 
Layton, his powerful voice rising above the din ; 
** there is much more to be done ! Clear the 
room of your men, sergeant ; they are not want- 
ed here — but stay, I will speak with Mr. Have- 
land ;" and he went out, followed by the ser- 
geant and some half dozen of the Dragoons, 
who had acchmpanied their non-commissioned 
• ofiScer into the room. 

Layton soon returned, but the precautions he 
had gone to enforce were vain. The person 
who had arrived in the chaise proved to be a 
somewhat disreputable clergyman from a dis- 
tant parish. Young Richard Radford was Dot 
taken ; another fate awaited him. A man, in- 
deed, on horseback, was seen to approach the 
grounds of Radford Hall towards eleven o'clock, 
but the lights, that were apparent through many 
windows, seemed to startle him as he rode along 
the road. He paused for a moment, and gazed, 
and then advanced more slowly ; but the ea- 
gerness of the small guard at that point perhaps 
frustrated their object, for it is not certain to 
this day who the person was. When he again 
halted and seemed to hesitate, they dashed out 
after him ; but, instantly setting spurs to his 
horse, he galloped off into the woods, and, 
icnowing the country better than they did, was 
doon lost to their pursuit. 

In the mean time, the result of the search in 
Mr. Radford's house was made known, in a 
formal manner, to the party assembled in the 
small drawing-room. Abundant evidence was 
<bund of bis having been Implicated in all the 



" He has preferred a charge against me," he 
said, in the same firm tone he had lately assu 
med : ** let us see whether he will susts^n it to- 
morrow." 

Before all was concluded, it was near mid- 
night, and then every one rose to depart. Mr. 
Croyland eagerly asked for Edith, saying he 
would convey her home in his carriage ; but 
Layton interposed, replying, "We will bring her 
to you in a moment, my dear friend. Sir Rob- 
ert, it may be as well that you and I should 
seek Miss Croyland alone. I think I saw her 
maid below." 

"Certainly," answered her father; "let us 
go, my dear Henry, for it is growing very late.*' 

Mr. Croyland smiled, saying," Well, well, so 
be it ;*' and the other two left the room. They 
found Edith, after some search, seated in the 
dining hall. She looked pale and anxious, but 
the expression of Layton's face relieved her of 
her worst apprehensions — not that it was joy- 
ful, for there was a touch of sadness in it ; but 
she knew that his aspect could not be such if 
her father's life were in any real danger. 

Layton advanced towards her at once, even 
before her father, took her hand in his, and 
kissed it tenderly. " I told you, dearest Edith," 
he said, "that I would bring you aid; and I 
have, thank God ! been able to redeem that 
promise ; but now I have another task to per- 
form. Your father's safety is placed beyond 
doubt, his innocence made clear, and your hap- 
piness, beloved one, is not sacrificed. The 
chance of endangering that happiness was the 
only cause of my not doing what, perhaps, yoa 
desired for his sake — what I do now. Sir Rob- 
ert Croyland, I did wrong in years long past — 
in boyhood, and in the intemperance of youthful 
love and hope — ^by engaging your daughter to 
myself by vows which she has nobly though 
painfully kept. As an atonement to you, as a 
satisfaction to my own sense of right, I now, aa 
far as in me lies, set her free from those en- 
gagements, leaving to her own self how she 
will act, and to you how you will decide. Edith, 
beloved, you are free, as far as I can make you 
so ; and, Sir Robert, I ask your forgiveness foi 
the wrong act I once committed.'* 

Edith Croyland turned somewhat pale, and 
looked at her father earnestly, but Sir Robert 
did not answer for a moment. Was it that hs 
hesitated 1 No ; but there was an oppressive 
weight at his heart when he thought of all that 
he had done — all that he had inflicted, not only 
on the man before him, but on others guiltless 
of all offence, which seemed almost to stop its 
beating. But at length he took Edith's hand 
and put it in Layton's, saying in a low, tremu- 
lous voice, " She is yours, Henry, she is yours ; 
and oh ! forgive the father for the daughter*8 
sake !" 



most criminal parts of the late smuggling trans- 
actions, and the business of the night concluded 

^an order to remand him, to be.brought before „ 

the bench of magistrates on the following day, I ttated. "No peT8»i«B\ox» ^ioviMi \w^\x^« him to 
«„ A- ^^^^^'^'■^J'^anddecJinedtocommithimlintTuat ^'lYi^ tiT^X N««\5iV ^ ^^^ <i^\^^^ \V\^ 
9n Ajs own reaponsibUity. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

There was a solitary light in an up-stair 

window of Farmer Harrises house, and by ita 

dim ray sat Harding the smuggler, watching 

the inanimate form of her upon whom all the 

slTong affecluma of his heart had been concen- 
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others; and there he sat, seldom taking his 
eyes from that pale but still beautiful counte- 
nance,, and often Stooping over to print a kiss 
upon the cold and clay-like forehead of the dead. 
His tears were all shed : he wept not — he spoke 
not ; but the bitterness which has no end was 
ici his heart, and with a sleepless eye he watch- 
ed through the livelong night. It was about 
three o'clock in the morning when a hard knock- 
ing was heard at the door of the farm, and, 
without a change of feature, Harding rose and 
went down in the dark. He unlocked the door, 
and opened it, when a hand holding a paper 
was thrust in, and instantly withdrawn as 
Harding took the letter. 

*' What is this V he said ; but the messenger 
ran away without reply, and the smuggler re- 
turned to the chamber of death. 

The paper he had taken was folded in the 
shape of a note, but neither sealed nor address- 
ed ; and, without ceremony, Harding opened it 
and read. It was written in a free, good hand, 
which he recognised at once, with rage and in- 
dignation all the more intense because he re- 
strained them within his own breast. He ut- 
tered not a word ; his face betrayed, only in 
part, the workings of strong passion within 
bim.^ It is true, his lip quivered a little, and his 
brow became contracted, but it soon relaxed its 
frown ; and, without oath or comment — though 
very blasphemous expletives were then tolera- 
ted in what was called the best society, and 
were prevalent among all the inferior classes — 
he proceeded to read the few lines which the 
letter contained, and which something — per- 
haps the emotions he felt — had prevented him 
from seeing distinctly at first. 

The epistle was, as we have seen, addressed 
to no one, and was drawn up, indeed, more in 
the form of a general notice than anything else. 
Many, of nearly the same import, as was after- 
ward discovered, had been delivered at various 
farmhouses in the neighbourhood ; but as all 
were in substance the same, one specimen will 
suffice. 

** We give you to know," so the letter ran, 
*' that, unless Edward Ramly and his two com- 
rades are set free before daylight to-morrow, 
we will come to Goudhurst and burn the place. 
Neither man, woman, nor child shall escape. 
We are many — more than you think ; and you 
know we will keep our word. So look to it, if 
you would escape Vengeance !" 

Harding approached the bed with the letter 
in his hand, giazed steadfastly upon the corpse 
for several minutes, and then, without a word, 
quitted the room. He went straight to the 
chamber which Farmer Harris and his wife now 
occupied, and knocked sharply at the door, ex- 
claiming, " Harris ! Harris ! I want to speak 
with you !" 

The good farmer was with difficulty roused ; 
for though no man felt more warmly, or, indeed, 
more vehemently, yet the corporeal had its full 
share with the mental ; and when the body 
was fatigued with more than its ordinary portion 
of labour, the mind did not keep the whole being 
waking. At length, however, he came out, still 
drowsy, and taking the letter, gazed on it by 
the light of the candle ** with lack-lustre eye." 
But Harding soon brought him to active con- 
tciousaeaa by saying, **They threaten to burn 
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the village, Harris, unless the murderers be 
suffered to escape. I am going up to the church 
where they are kept. Wake some one to sit 
up stairs. I will die before a man of them goes 
out." 

" And sb will I," cried Harris ; " let me see 
— ^let me see ! My heart's asleep still, but I'll 
soon wake up. Why, where the mischief did 
this come from 1" and he read the letter over 
again, with more comprehension of its contents. 
When he had done he swore vehemently, 
" They shall find that the men of Goudhurst 
can match them," he cried ; " but we must set 
about it quick, Harding, and call up all the 
young men. They will come, that is certain, 
for the devil himself has not their impudence ; 
but they must be well received when they do 
come. We'll give them a breakfast, Harding, 
they sha'n't forget. It shall be called the Goud- 
hurst breakfast as long as men can remember. 
Stay, I'll just put on my coat, and get out the 
gun and the pistols ; we shall want as many 
of those things as we can muster. I'll be back 
in a minute." 

From that hour till five o'clock the little vil- 
lage of Goudhurst was all alive. Intimation of 
the danger was sent to all the neighbouring 
farmers ; every labouring man was roused from 
his bed, with directions to meet the rest in thf^ 
churchyard ; and there, as the sky became gray, 
a busy scene was displayed, some sixty stout 
men being assembled before the porch, most ol 
them armed with old muskets or fowling-pieces. 
Among those to whom age or habitual authority 
assigned the^ chief place, an eager consultation 
went on as h their proceedings; and though 
there was, as is generally the case iii sucb 
meetings, a gr<!at difference upon many points 
yet three acts were unanimously decided upon 
first, to send all the women and children on* 
of the village ; next, to despatch a messengei 
to Woodchurch for military aid ; and, next, tc 
set about casting bullets immediately, as no 
shot larger than slugs were to be found in the 
place. 

The reader will probably ask, with a look of 
surprise, '*Is this a scene in North America, 
where settlers were daily exposed to the incur 
sions of the savages 1" and he may add, " Tbia 
could not ha^e happened in England !" But I 
beg to say, this happened in the county of Kent 
less than a century ago, and persons are still 
living who remember having been sent with the 
women and children out of the village, that the 
men might not be impeded by fear for those 
they loved while defending the spot on which 
they were born. 

A fire of wood was speedily lighted by some 
of the men in the churchyard ; others applied 
themselves, with what moulds could be pro- 
cured, to the casting of balls ; others, again, 
woke the still slumbering inhabitants of the cot- 
tages and houses round, and warned the women 
to remove to the neighbouring farms, and the 
men to come and join their friends at the ren- 
dezvous ; and a few of the best instructed pro- 
ceeded to arrange their plan of defence, barri- 
cading the gates of thecemeterey, and blocking 
up a stile, which at that time led from thAtv^- 
hand w«A\,n»'\\.V\ ^tv ^ ^gc^^^a\wv^,^^8?i\^^^\**^ 
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confined— afler having been brought from Mr. 
Broughton's at too late an hour to convey them 
to jail — was luckily protected by strong iron 
bars ove\ the windows, and a heavy plated door 
between it and the church ; and the old tower 
of the building afforded a strong point in the 
position of the villagers, which they flattered 
themselves could not easily be forced. 

" How many men do you think they can 
muster, Harding V* asked Farmer Harris, when 
their first rude preparations were nearly com- 
plete. 

" I can but guess," answered the smuggler ; 
" perhaps two hundred. They had more than 
that in the Marsh, of whom I hear some fifly 
were taken or killed ; but a good many were not 
there, who may, and will be here to-day — old 
Ramley for one, I should think." 

** Then we had better get into the church 
when they come," replied the farmer; "they 
cannot force us there till the soldiers come." 

"Did you send for them V asked Harding. 

•* Oh, yes," answered the farmer, •* half an 
hoar ago. I sent the young boy, who would be 
of no good here, on the pony, and I told him to 
let Sir Robert know as he passed, for I thought 
the soldiers might not meddle if they had not a 
magistrate with them." 

" Very well," replied Harding, and set him- 
self to work away again. 

Six o'clock was now past — seven approached 
and went by — the hand of the dial moved half- 
way on to eight, and yet nothing indicated the 
approach of the smugglers. In a few minutes 
after, however, the sound of horsjfs* feet gallop- 
ing was heard, and a young manVwho had been 
placed in the belfry to look out, shouted down 
to those below, " Only two !" aYid the next mo- 
ment a horseman in military half dress, with a 
servant behind him, rode up at speed to the 
principal entrance of the churchyard. 

" I am come to help you, my man^" cried Sir 
Edward Digby, springing to. the ground and 
giving his rein to his servant. " Will you let 
as in to your redoubt. The Dragoons will soon 
le over ; I sent your messenger on." 

" Perhaps, sir, yon may have your trouble for 
fOur pains, after all," answered young Harris, 
vtpeningthe gate to let Digby and his horses in ; 
"the fellows have not shown t^mselves, and 
▼cry likely won't come." 

" Oh yes they will," said the young baronet, 
advancing among them, and looking round on 
every side ; " I saw a long line of men on horse- 
back moving over the hill as I came. Put the 
horses under cover of that shed, Somers. You 
should cut down those thick bushes near the 
wall : they will conceal their movements. Have 
you any axesi" 

" Here is one," cried a young man, and im- 
mediately he set to work hewing down the 
shrubs and bushes to which Digby pointed. 

In the mean time the young officer ran over 
the groups with his eye, calculating their num- 
bers, and at length he said, "You had better 
confine yourselves to defending the church ; you 
are not enough to meet them out here. I count- 
ed a hundred and fifty, and thefe may be more. 
Station your best marksmen at the windows 
and on the roof of thetowex^ and put a few 
etoat, resolute fellows ro JS^rd the door, in case 
^i>^se scoundrels get neaict than Wi wish them. 



As we all act upon our own responsibility, how* 
ever, we had better be cautious, and abstain 
from ofifensive measures till they are absolutely 
necessary for the defence of ourselves and the 
security of the prisoners. Besides, if they are 
kept at bay for some thne, the Dragoons wiU 
take them in flank, and a good number may be 
captured." 

" We can deal with them ourselves," -Mud 
the voice of Harding, in a stern tone. He had 
been standing by, listening, in grave sil^ce 
with a gun in his hand, which he had borrow- 
ed at Farmer Harris's ; and now, as soon as he 
had spoken he turned away, walked into the 
church, and climbed to the roof of the tower. 
There, after examining the priming of the piece, 
he seated himself cooly upon the little parapet 
and looked out over the country. The moment 
after, his voice was heard calling from above, 
" They are coming up, Harris ! Tell the ofR- 
cer." 

Sir Edward Digby, had, in the mean time, 
advanced to the gates to ensure that they were 
securely fastened ; but he heard what Harding 
said, and turning his head, exclaimed, " Go into 
the church, and garnish the windows with 
marksmen, as I said. I will be with you in a 
minute. Here, Somers, help me here for a mo- 
ment. They will soon puU this down;" and 
he proceeded calmly to fasten the barricade 
more strongly. Before he had accomplished this 
to his satisfaction, men on horseback were seen 
gathering thick in the road, and on the little 
open space in front ; but he went on without 
pausing to look at them, till a loud voice ex- 
claimed, " What are you about there 1 Do you 
intend to give the men up or nott" 

Sir Ed wara Digby ilien raised his head and 
replied, " Certainly not ! Oh, Mr. Richard Rad- 
ford — ^you will have the goodness to remark 
that, if you advance one step towards these 
gates, or attempt to pass that wall, you will be 
fired on from the church.'* 

While he was speaking he took a step back 
and then walked slowly towards the building, 
making his servant go first ; but halfway thither 
he paused, and turning towards the ruffians con- 
gregated at a little distance from the wall, he 
added aloud, addressing Richard Radford, "You 
had better tell your gan;j what I say, my good 
friend, for they will find we will keep our word." 

As he spoke, some one from the mass fired a 
pistol at him ; but the ball did not take efifect, 
and Digby raised his hand, waiving to those in 
the church not to fire, and at the same time hur- 
rying his pace a little till he had passed the door 
and ordered it to be shut. 

" They have now fair warning," he said to 
one of the young Harris's, who was on guard 
of the door ; " but I will go up above, and call 
to you when I think an} thing is necessary to 
be done. Remember, my good fellows, that 
some order must he kept ; and as you cannot 
all be at the windows, let those who must stand 
back load while the rest fire." 

Thus saying, he mounted to the top of the 
tower with a quick step, and found Harding and 
five others on the roof. The horsemen in front 
of the church were all gathered together at a 
little distance, and seemed in eager consulta- 
l'\oiv ; aivd anMoa^ XXieici \.V^q figures of young 
Radford -divd Wia Wo'SUaHvX'B^j^ laSXiSst ^xv^vs^tk^ 
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weie conspicuous, Irom the vehement gestures 
that they made — now pointing to the top of the 
tower, now to the wall of the churchyard. 

** I think we could bring a good many down 
as they stand now," said young William Harris, 
inoYing his gun towards his shoulder, as if the 
inclination to fire were almost irresistible. 
^taj — stay! not yet," replied Sir Edward 
_liy ; "let it be clearly in our own defence. 
BfttHJ^ you must remember these are but 
fowling-pieces. At that distance, few shots 
would tell." 

** One shall tell, at least, before this day is 
o^er," said Harding, who had remained seated, 
tiardly looking at the party without. " Some- 
tftiing tells me I shall have vengeance this day." 
" Hallo ! they are going to begin !" cried an- 
other man ; and the same moment the gang of 
iscreants spread out, and while some advan- 
«d on horseback towards the wall, at least fifty, 
ho were armed with guns, dismounted and 
imed deliberately at the tower and the win- 
ows. 

** Down with your heads behind the parapet !" 

ried Digby, though he did not follow the cau- 

ion himself; **no use of exposing your lives 

eedlessly. Down — down, Harding." 

But Harding sat where he was, saying bitter- 

^, "They'll not hit me — 1 know it: they've 

one worse already." As he spoke, a single 

un was fired, and then a volley, from the two 

ides of the churchyard wall. One of the balls 

hizzed close by Sir Edward Digby's head, and 

Another struck the parapet near Harding ; but 

neither were touched, and the stout seaman did 

xiot move a muscle. 

" Now up, and give it them back !" exclaim- 
ed Digby ; and, speaking down the trap that led 
Xo the stairs, he called to those below, "Fire 
now, and pick them off! Steadily — steadily !" 
he continued, addressing his companions on the 
roof, who were becoming somewhat too much 
excited. *' Make every shot tell, if you can : a 
good aim — a good aim !" 

" Here goes for one !'* cried William Harris, 
aiming at Jim Ramley, and hitting him in the 
,thigh ; and instantly from the roof and the win- 
dows of the church blazed forth a sharp fire of 
musketry, which apparently was not without 
severe effect, for the men who had dismounted 
were thrown into great confusion, and the horse- 
men who were advancing recoiled, with sever- 
al of their horses plunging violently. 

The only one on the roof who did not fire was 
Harding, and he remained with his gun resting 
on the parapet beside him, gazing with a stern, 
dark brow upon the scene. 

" There are three down," cried one of the 
men, " and a lot of horses !'* 

But Richard Radford was seen gesticulating 
vehemently ; and at length, taking off his hat, 
he waved it in the air, shouting, so loud that 
his words reached those above, *• I will show 
you the way, then ; let every brave man follow 
me !'* And as he spoke he struck his spurs into 
his horse's sides, galloped on, and pushed his 
beast at the low wall of the churchyard. 

The animal, a powerful hunter, which had 
been sent to him by his father the day before, 
rose to the leap as if with pride ; but just then 
Harding raised bis gun, aimed steadily, and puU- 
ed the trigger. The smoke for a moment ob- 



scured Digby's view; but the inst4nt after he 
saw Richard Radford falling headlong from the 
saddle, and his shoulder striking the wall as the 
horse cleared it. The body then fell over, bent 
up, with the head leaning against a tombstone, 
and the legs upon an adjoining grave. 

"There! that's done!" said Harding; and, 
laying down the gun again, he betook himself 
quietly to his seat upon the parapet once more. 

•'The Dragoons! the Dragoons!" cried a 
young, man from the other side of the tower. 
But, ere he spoke, the gang of villains were al- 
ready in retreat, several galloping away, and 
the rest wavering. 

Loading as fast as they could, the stout yeo 
manry in the church continued firing from the 
windows and from the roof, accelerating the 
movements of their assailants, who seemed only 
to pause for the purpose of carrying off their 
wounded companions. Sir Edward Digby, how- 
ever, ran round to the opposite side of the tower, 
and clearly seeing the advance of some cavalry 
from the side of Granbrook — though the trees 
prevented him from ascertaining their numbers 
— he bade the rest follow, and ran down into 
the body of the church. 

" Now out, and after them !" he exclaimed ; 
" we may make some prisoners !" But, as soon 
as the large wooden doors were thrown back 
and the peasantry were seen pouring forth, old 
Ramley, who was among the last that lingered, 
turned his horse and galloped away, his com- 
panions following as fast as they could. Four 
men were found on the outside of the church- 
yard wall, of^whom two were living ; but Sir 
Edward Digb/ advanced with several others to 
the spot where Richard Radford was lying. 
He did not apfSiear to have moved at all since 
he fell ; and on raising his head, which had fall- 
en forward on his chest as he lay propped up 
by the gravestone, a dark red sp^ in the cen- 
tre of the forehead, from which a small quanti- 
ty of blood had flowed down over his eyes and 
cheeks, told how fataUy true the shot had gone 
to the mark. 

When he had gazed on him for a moment, 
Digby turned round again to look for Harding ; 
but the man who had slain him did not approach 
the corpse of Richard Radford, and Digby per- 
ceived him stApding near a low shed, which at 
that time enc?!nbered the churchyard of Goud- 
hurst, and under which the young baronet's 
horses had been placed. Thither the strong 
hunter, which Radford had been riding, had trot- 
ted as soon as his master fell, and Harding had 
caught it by the bridle, and was gazing at it 
with a thoughtful look. 

The last time Sir Edward Digby had seen him, 
before that morning, he was in high happiness 
by the side of poor Kate Glare ; and when the 
young officer looked at him, as he stood there, 
with a sort of dull despair in his whole aspect, 
he could not but feel strong and painful sympa 
thy with him in his deep grief. 

"Mr. Harding," he said, approaching him, 
" the unhappy man is quite dead." 

"Oh yes, sir," answered Harding, "dead 
enough, I am sure. I hope he knew whose 
band did it." j^. 

\ug Vila vo\ee, ^^\i\iX \ Vv?^ \\^x^ >i«^^ ^^^ '*=^'*^ 
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Rupposcd tu have had some share In landing the 
goods whicli were captured the other day. For 
aught we know, there may be information lodg- 
ed against you ; and probably there will be some 
officer of Customs with the troop that is com- 
ing up. Would it not be better for you to re- 
tire from this scene for a little 1" 

*' Thank you, sir— thank you ! That is kind !" 
answered Harding. *' Life's a load to me ; but 
a prison is another thing. I would have given 
any of those clumsy fellows a hundred guin- 
eas to have shot me as I sat there ; but no man 
shall ever take me, and clap me up in a cell. I 
could not bear that ; and my poor Kate lying 
dead there too. Til go, as you say.'' 

But, before he could execute his purpose a 
small party of Dragoons, commanded by a lieu- 
tenaat, with Birchett the riding officer, and two 
or three of his companions, came up at a trot, 
and poured through the gate of the churchyard, 
which was now open. 

Sir Edward Digby advanced at once towards 
them — if the truth must be told, to cover Hard- 
ing's retreat ; but Birchett's quick, shrewd eye 
had run round the place in an instant, and, be- 
fore the young>baronet had taken two steps along 
the path, he cried, "Why, there is Harding! 
Stop him ! stop him ! We have information 
against him. Don't let him pass!" 

*' I toUl pass, though," cried Harding, leaping 
at once upon the back of Richard Radford's 
horse. "Now stop me if you can !" and, stri- 
king it with his heel, he turned the animal across 
the churchyard, taking an angle, away from the 
Dragoons. Birchett spurred after him in a mo- 
ment, and the other officers followed, but the 
soldiers did not move. Passing close by the 
Epot where young Radford laj; as the officers 
tried to cut him off from the gate, Harding cried, 
with a wild and bitter laugh, " He is a good 
leaper, I kn^ !" and instantly pushed his horse 
at the wall. 

The gallant beast took It a( on^.e,vand dashed 
away with its rider along the road. The offi- 
pftrs of Customs dared not trust their own cattle 
with the same feat ; but Birchett exclaimed, in 
a loud and imperative tone, turning to the lieu- 
tenant of Dragoons, " I require your aid in cap- 
turing that man. He is one of the most daring 
smugglers on the whole coast. ^We can catch 
him easily if we are quick." * 

" I do not know that I am authorized," said 
the lieutenant, not well pleased with the man's 
manner; «» where no armed resistance is appre- 
hended, I doubt if—" 

"But there may be resistance, sir," replied 
Birchett, vehemently ; " he is gone to join his 
comrades. Well, the responsibility be on your 
bead ! I claim your aid ! Refuse it or not, as 
you shall think fit — I claim and re(;[uir6 it in- 
stantly." 

" What do you think, sir 1" asked the young 
officer, turning to Digby. 

" Nay, I am not in command h .re," answered 
the other ; " you know your orders." 

" To give all lawful aid and assistance," said 
the lieutenant. " Well, take a sergeant's guard, 
Mr. Birchett.'* 

In haste the men were dPfiwn out, and foUow- 
ed, Birchett leading tbengf fariously on the pur- 
sait; bat, ere they bad quiHed the churchyard, 
/Warding was half a mile upon *he road, and 
tha^ waa all he desired. 







CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

There was a large lugger lying off*, at no 
great distance from the beach, near Sandgate, 
and a small boat, ready for launc^g, on th« 
shore. At the distance of two or thnotf-n^iiea 
out might be seen a vessel of consideraliie 
and of that peculiar rig and builc^ 
ted, to nautical eyes, that there 
vessel. She was, indeed, a frigato^"^^^^"^-^ ■'' 
class, which had been sent round to ^^^^ 
with the Customs in the suppression 0|'IEW"4ak-- 
ring system of smuggling which, as w^lSVie 
shown, was carried on in Romney Marsh and 
the neighbouring country. By the lesser boat,* 
upon the shore, stood four stout fellows, appa- 
rently employed in making ready to put off; 
and upon the high ground above was seen a sin- 
gle officer of Customs, walking carelessly to 
and fro, and apparently taking little heed of the 
proceedings below. Some movements might 
be perceived on board the ship; the sails, which 
had been furled, now began to flutter in the wind, 
which was blowing strong ; and it seemed evi- 
dent that the little frigate was about to get 
under weigh. The lugger, however, remained 
stationary, and the men near the boat continued 
their labours for nearly an hour after they seem- 
ed in reality to have nothing more to do. 

At length, however, coming at a furious pace 
down one of the narrow footpaths from the high 
ground above, which led away towards Cheri- 
ton and Newington, was seen a horseman, wa- 
ving his hand to those below, and passing with- 
in fifty yards of the officer of Customs. The 
sailors who were standing by the boat instantly 
pushed her down to the very verge of the wa- 
ter ; the officer hallooed after the bold rider, but 
without causing him to pause for an instant in 
his course; and down, at thundering speed, 
across the road, and over the sand and shingle, 
Harding, the smuggler, dashed on, till the horse 
that bore him stood foaming and panting beside 
the boat. Instantly springing out of the saddle, 
he cast the bridle on the tired beast's neck, and 
jumped into the skiff, exclaiming, " Shove her 
off!" 

" Arn't there some more, Jackl" asked dne 
of the men. 

"None but myself," replied Harding, "and 
me they sha'n't catch. Shove her off, I say; 
you'll soon see who are coming after !" 

The men obeyed at once; the boat was 
launched into the water ; and almost at the 
same instant, the party of Dragoons in pursuit 
appeared upon the top of the rise, followed, a 
moment after, by Birchett and another officer 
of the Customs. The vehement and angry ges- 
tures of the riding officer indicated plainly 
enough that he saw the prey had escaped him ; 
bat while the Dragoons and his fellow-officer 
made their way slowly down the bank to the 
narrow road which at that time ran along the 
beach, he galloped off towards a signal-post 
which then stood upon an elevated spot not far 
from the place where the turnpike, on the road 
between Sandgate and Folkestone, now stands. 
In a few minutes various small flags were seen 
rapidly running up to the top of the staff, and, 
as speedily as possible afterward, signals of the 
same \i\iid wexe ^\E^\vi^d oxi board the frigate. 
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pdhy had rowed rapidly towards the lugger, the 
sails of which were already beginning to fill, and 
in less than two minutes she was scudding 
through the water as fast as the wind would 
bear her. Bat the frigate was also under weigh ; 
t.. and, to both experienced and inexperienced 
ieyes, it seemed that the bold smuggler had 
M^ chance of escape. Between Dun- 
*¥om% and the royal vessel there appear- 
nc space for any of those daring raan- 
ijaitifMil by which the small vessels engaged in 
tbe. contraband trade occasionally eluded the 
pursuit of their larger and more formidable op- 
ponents ; but Harding still pursued his course, 
striving to get into the open sea before the frig- 
ate could cut him off. 

Bending under the press of sa^, the boat rush- 
ed through the waves, with the uptide running 
strong against her, and the spray dashing over 
txer from stem to stern ; but still, as she took 
^9. n angle, though an acute one, with the course 
«:^ f the frigate, the latter gained upon her every 
K"~fcioment, till at length a shot, whistling across 
^:m.er bows, gave her the signal to bring to. It 
a ^ needless to tell the reader that that signal 
■~ €ceived no attention ; but, still steered with a 
rm hand, and carrying every stitch of canvass 
he could bear, the lugger pursued her way. 
minute had scarcely passed ere flash and re- 
ort came again from the frigate, and once more 
ft ball whistled by. Another and another fol- 
^)wed ; hut, no longer directed across the lug- 
er's bows, they were evidently aimed directly 
^t her, and one of them passed through the 
KHnresail, though without doing any farther dam- 
^Jge. The case seemed so hopeless, not only 
to those who watched the whole proceeding 
from the shore, but to most of those who were 
in the lugger, that a murmured consultation 
took place among the men, and after two or 
thiee more shots had been fired, coming each 
time nearer and nearer to their flying mark, 
one of the crew turned to Harding, who had 
scarcely uttered a word since he entered the 
boat, and said, " Come, sir, 1 don't think this 
will do. We shall only get ourselves sunk ft)r 
no good. We had better douse." 

Harding looked sternly at him for a moment 
without reply, and a somewhat bitter answer 
rose to his lips ; but he checked himself, and 
said at length, ''There's no use sacrificing your 
lives. You've got wives and child re n^-fathers 
and mothers. I have no one to care for me. 
Get into the boat, and be oflT. Me they shall 
never catch, dead or alive ; and if I go to the 
bottom, it's the best birth for me now. Here, 
just help me reeve these tiller ropes, that I may 
take shelter under the companion, and then be 
<»fFa3 fast as you can." 

The men would fain have remonstrated, but 
Harding would hear nothing ; and, covering 
himself as much as he could from the aim of 
small arms from the vessel, he insisted that the 
whole of his crew should go and leave him. 

A short pause in the lugger's flight was ob- 
■civable from the shore, and every body con- 
cluded that she had struck. The row-boat, 
^l!ed with Tien, was seen to pull ofl" from her, 
and the largp heavy sails to flap for an instant 
in the wind ; but then her course was altered 
;d a moment, the sails filled again with the fuU 
breeze, and going like a swallow over the waves, 



she dashed on towards tlie frigate, and, passing* 
her within pistol range immediately after, shot 
across upon her weather-bow. 

A cloud of smoke ran all along the side of the 
frigate as this bold and eittraordinary mancea- 
vre was executed. The faint report of small 
arms was wafled by the wind to the shore, as 
well as the sound of several cannon ; but still, 
whether Harding was wounded or not wound- 
ed, living or dead, his gallant boat dashed stead- 
ily on, and left the frigate far behind, apparently 
giving up the chase, as no longer presenting 
any chance of success. On, on went the lug- 
ger, diminishing as it flew over the waves, till 
at length, to the eyes even of those who watch- 
ed from the heights, its dark, tanned sails group- 
ed themselves into one small speck, and were 
then lost to the sight. 

The after-fate of that adventurous man, who 
thus, single and unaided, trusted himself to the 
wide waves, is wrapped in obscurity. The 
writer of these pages, indeed, did once see a 
stern-looking old man of the same name, who 
had returned some few years before from dis- 
tant lands — no one well knew whence — to spend 
the last few years of a life, which had been pro- 
tracted considerably beyond the ordinary term 
of human existence, in a seaport not very far 
from Folkestone. The conversation of the 
people of the place pointed him out as one who 
liad done extraordinary deeds and seen strange 
sights ; but whether he was indeed the Harding 
of this tale, or not, I cannot say. Of one thing, 
however, tlie reader may. be certain, that in all 
the statements regarding the smuggler's extra- 
ordinary escape, the most scrupulous accuracy 
has been observed, and that every fact is as 
true as any part of history, and a great deal 
more so than most. 

Having now disposed of one of our principal 
characters, let me take the reader gently by the 
hand, and lead him hack to Harbourne House. 
The way is somewhat long, but still not more 
than a stout man can walk without fatigue upon 
a pleasant morning; and it lies, too, among 
sweet and interesting scenes, which to you and 
me, dear reader, are, I trust, embellished by 
some of the charms oif association. 

It was about six days after the attack upon 
the church at Goudhurst when a great number 
of those personages v^ith whom it has been ne- 
cessary to make the reader acquainted were 
assembled in the drawing-room of Sir Robert 
Croyland's mansion. One or two, indeed, were 
wanting, even of the party which might have 
been expected there, but their absence shall be 
accounted for hereafter. The baronet himself 
was seated in the armchair, which he generally 
occupied more as a mark of his state and dii; 
nity than for comfort and convenience. In \\n> 
present instance, however, he seemed to need 
support, for he leaned heavily upon the arm ol 
the chair, and appeared languid and feeble. 
His face was very pale, his lips somewhat livid ; 
and yet, though suffering evidently under con- 
siderable corporeal debility, there was a look 
of mental relief in his eyes, and a sweet pla 
cidity about his smile, that no one had seen on 
his countenance for many years. 

Mrs. Ba.T>a^?WL 'w^%> ^"^ \ss»a^^ ^^^^.^^ "^ V^^ 
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»tion before, hut which some persons may look 
npon as indicative of her mental character — 
namely, that the embroidery, though it had gone 
OP. all her life, by no means proceeded in an 
even course of progression. On the contrary, 
to inexperienced eyes, it seemed as if no soon- 
er was a stitch put in than it was drawn out 
again, the point of the needle being gently 
tiriist under the loop of the thread, and then 
the nrm extended with an even sweep, so as to 
withdraw the silk from its hole in the canvass. 
Penelope's web was nothing to Mrs. Barbary 
Croy land's embroidery ; for the Queen of Ithaca 
only undid what she had previously done every 
night, and Aunt Bab undid it every minute. 
On the present occasion she was more busy in 
the retro-active process than ever, not only pull- 
ing out the silk she had just put in, but a great 
deal more, so that the work of the last three 
days was in imminent danger of total destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Zachary Croyland never sat down when 
he could stand ; for there was about him a sort 
of mobility and activity of spirits which always 
inclined him to keep his body ready for action. 
He so well knew that, when seated, he was in- 
cessantly inclined to start up again, that prob- 
ably he thought it of little use to sit down at 
all ; and, consequently, he was even now upon 
his feet, midway between his brother and his 
sister, rubbing his hands, and giving a gay but 
cynical glance from one to the other. 

In a chair near the window, with his wild 
but fine eye gazing ov.er the pleasant prospect 
which the terrace commanded, and apparently 
altogether absent in mind irom the scene in the 
drawing-room, was seated Mr. Osborn, and not 
far from Mr. Croyland stood Sir Henry Layton, 
in an ordinary riding-dress, with his left hand 
resting on the hilt of his sword, speaking in an 
easy, quiet tone to Sir Robert Croyland, and 
nearly opposite to him was Edith, with her arm 
resting on the table, and her cheek supported 
on her hand. Her face was still pale, though 
the colour had somewhat returned ; the expres- 
sion was grave, though calm. Indeed, she 
never recovered the gay and sparkling look 
which had characterized her countenance in 
early youth ; but the expression had gained in 
depth and intensity more than it had lost in 
brightness ; and then, when she did smile, it 
was with ineffable sweetness — a gleam of sun- 
shine upon the deep sea. Her eyes were fixed 
upon her lover; and those who knew her well 
could read in them satisfaction, love, hope — 
nay, more than hope — a pride, the only pride 
that she could know — ^that he whom she had 
chosen in her girlhood, to whom she had re- 
mained true and faithful through years of sor- 
row and unexampled trial, had proved himself 
in every way worthy of her first affection and 
her long constancy. 

But where was Zaral where Sir Edward 
Digby 1 for neither of them were present at the 
time. From the laws of attraction between 
different terrestrial bodies, we have every reason 
to infer that Digby and Zara were not very far 
apart. However, they had been somewhat ec- 
centric in their orbits ; for Zara had gone out 
alfou£ a couple of hours before — Digby being 
/Aen absent^ no one knew ivhere — upon a char- 
/lab/e errand, tc carry consolation and sympathy 



to the cottage of poor Mis. Clare, whose daugh- 
ter had been committed to the earth the dt) 
before. How it happened. Heaven only knovirs 
but certain it is, that at the moment I now' speak 
of, she and Digby were walking home together 
towards Harbourne House, while his senrani 
led his horse at some distance behind. 

Before they reached the house, however, t 
long conversation had taken place betww ftl thr 
personages in the drawing-room, of wliieh i 
shall only give the last few sentences. 

" It is true, Harry, it is true," said Sir Ro.bert 
Croyland, in reply to something just spoken h} 
Layton, ^and we have both things to forgive 
hut you far more than I have ; and as you have 
set me an example of doing good for evil, an( 
atoning, by ev^y means, for a slight error, I 
will not be backward to do the same, and tc 
acknowledge that I have acted most wrongl3 
towards you — for which may Heaven forgivt 
me, as you have done. I have small means Ok 
atoning for much that is past ; but to do so^ as 
far as possible, freely, and with my full consent 
take the most valuable thing I have to give— 
my dear child's hand : nay, hear me yet a mo- 
ment. I wish your marriage to take place at 
soon as possible. I have learned to doubt oi 
time, and never to trust the future. Say a 
week — a fortnight, Edith, but let it be speedily. 
It is my wish — ^let me say, for the last time, it 
is my command." 

'' But, brother Robert," exclaimed Mrs. Bar 
bara, ruining her embroidery irretrievably in 
the agitation of the moment, ** you know it can't 
be so very soon, for there are all the dresses t€ 
get ready, and the settlements to be drawn up, 
and a thousand things to buy, and our cousin in 
Yorkshire must be informed, and — " 

" D — n our cousins in Yorkshire !" exclaim- 
ed Mr. Zachary Croyland. »*Now, ray deai 
Bab, tell me candidly whether you have or have 
not any nice little plan ready for spoiling the 
whole, and throwing us all into confusion again. 
Don't you think you could just send Edith to 
visit somebody in the smallpox! or get Harry 
Layton run through in a duell or some othei 
little comfortable consummation, which may 
make us all as unhappy as possible V 

'♦ Really, brother Zachary, I don't know what 
you mean," said Mrs. Barbara, looking the pic 
ture of injured innocence. 

"I dare say not, Bab," answered Mr. Croy- 
land ; '* but I understand what you mean, and I 
tell you it shall not be. Edith shall fix the day ; 
and, as a good child, she will obey her father, 
and fix it as early as possible. When once fix- 
ed, it shall not be changed or put off on any ac- 
count or consideration whatever, if my name*8 
Croyland. As for the dresses, don't you trouble 
your head about that ; I'll undertake the dresses, 
and have them all down from London by the 
coach. Give me the size of your waist, Edith, 
upon a piece of string, and your length from 
shoulder to heel, and leave all the rest to mo. 
If I don't dress her like a Mohammedan prin- 
cess, may I never hear Bismillah again." 

Edith smiled, but" answered, ** I don't think 
it will be at all necessary, my dear uncle, to put 
you to the trouble, and I do not think it would 
answer its purpose if you took it." 

"Bui 1 'wWV.Yvvie x\\^ c>\Nv\ \s^y" s^^t^ Mr 
Croyland \ " 'sow we m^ v^X, ^iv^ ^ >Xi^ \oaXt\ 
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monial anangements shall be mine. If you 
don*t mind, and say another word, Fll insist 
upon being brideraaid too, for I can encroach 
in my demands, I can tell you, as well as a 
lady or a prime minister.'' 

As he spoke, the farther progress of the dis- 
cussion was interrupted by the entrance of Zara, 
followed by Sir Edward Digby. Her colour 
was a little lieightened, and her manner some- 
' what agitated ; but she shook hands with her 
uncle> and Layton, neither of whom she had 
' seen before during that morning ; and then 
passing by her father in her way towards Edith, 
be whispered a word to him as she went. 

'* What ! what !" exclaimed Sir Robert Croy- 
land,. turning suddenly round towards Digby 
with a look of alarm, and pressing his left hand 
upon his side, " she says you have something 
important to tell me, Sir Edward. Pray speak ! 
I have no secrets from those who a^e around 
k me." 

'* I am sure what I have to say will shock all 
present !" replied Sir Edward Digby, gravely ; 
*' but the fact is, I heard a report this morning, 
from my servant, that Mr. Radford had destroy- 
ed himself last night in prison ; and I rode over 
as fast as I could, to ascertain if the rumour 
Mras correct. I found that it was but too accu- 
"-ate, and that the unhappy man terminated a 
-career of crime by the greatest that he could 
•commit." 

" Well, there's one rascal less in the world — 

%hat's some comfort," said Mr. Zachary Croy- 

. «ind ; ** I would rather, indeed, he had let some 

cie else hang him instead of doing it himself, 

*jr I don't approve of suicide at all — it's foolish, 

<nd wicked, and cowardly. Still, nothing else 

ould be expected from such a man — but what's 

he matter with you, Robert; you seem ill; 

jurely ycu can't take this man's death much to 

heart." 

Sir Robert Croyland did not reply, but made 
a faint sign to open the window, which was im- 
mediately done, and he revived under the influ- 
ence of the air. 

•• 1 will go out for a few minutes," he said, 
rising ; and Edith, instantly starting up, ap- 
proached to go with him ; he would not suflfer 
her, however. " No, my child," he replied to 
her oflTer ; " no : you can understand what I feel ; 
but I shall be better pi«sently. Stay here, and 
let all this be settled ; and remember, Edith, 
name the earliest day possible — arrange with 
Zara and Digby. Theirs can take place at the 
same. time." 

Thus saying, he went out, and was seen 
walking slowly to and fro upon the terrace for 
some minutes after. In the mean while, the 
war had commenced between Mr. Zachary 
Croyland and his younger niece. "Ah, Mrs. 
Madcap," he exclaimed, '* so I hear tales of you. 
The coquet has been caught at length ! You 
are going to commit matrimony ; and as birds 
of a feather flock together, the wild girl and the 
wild boy must pair." 

With her usual light, graceful step, and with 
ber usual gay and brilliant smile, Zara left Sir 
Edward Digby's side, and crossing over to her 
uncle, rested both her hands upon his arm, while 
bestood as erect and stiflT as a finger-post, gazing 
down upon her with a look of sour fun. But in 
Znra'8 eyes, beautiful and beaming as they 



were, there was a look of deeper feeling than 
they usually displayed when jesting, as was hei 
wont, with Mr. Croyland. 

" Well, Chit," he said, " well, what do you 
want 1 a new gown, or a smart hat, or a riding- 
whip, with a tiger's head in gold at the top 1" 

" No, my dear uncle," she answered, *' but I . 
want you not to tease me, nor to laugh at me, v' 
nor to abuse me just now. For once in my 
life, I feel that I must be serious ; and I thinlC 
even less teasing than ordinary migtit t)e toa . 
much for me. Perhaps, one time or another, . 
you may find out that poor Zara's coquetry was 
more apparent than real, and that, though she 
had an object, it was a better one than you, in 
your benevolence, were disposed to think." 

An unwonted drop swam in her eyes as she 
spoke, and Mr. Croyland gazed down upon her 
tenderly for a moment. Then throwing his 
arms round her, he kissed her cheek : *' I know 
it, my dear," he said, " I know it. Edith has 
told me all ; and she who has been a kind, good 
sister, will, I am sure, be a kind, good wife. 
Here, take her away, Digby. A better girl 
dosen't live, whatever I may have said. The 
worst of it is, she is a great deal too good foi 
you, or any other wild, harem-scarem fellow. 
But stay — stay !" he continued, as Digby came 
forward, laughing, and took Zara's hand ; "here 
is something with her ; for, as I am sure you 
will be a couple of spendthrifts, it is but fit that 
you should have something to set out upon." 

Mr. Croyland, as he spoke, put his hand into 
the somewhat wide and yawning pocket of his 
broad-tailed coat, and produced his pocket-book, 
from which he drew forth a small slip of paper. 

Digby took it, and looked at it, but instantly 
held it out again to Mr. Croyland, saying, " My 
dear sir, it is quite unnecessary. I claim no- 
thing but her hand, and that is mine by promises 
which I hope will not be very long ere they are 
fulfilled." 

" Nonsense, nonsense !" cried Mr. Croyland, 
putting away the paper with the back of his 
hand ; " did ever any one see such a fool 1 I 
tell you. Sir Edward Digby, I'm as proud a man 
as you are, and you shall not marry my niece 
without receiving the same portion as her sister 
possesses. I hate all eldest sons, as you well 
know; and I don't see why eldest daughters 
should exist either. I'll have them all equ:.l. 
No diflferences here. I've made up to Zara the 
disparity which one fool of an uncle thought fit 
to put between her and Edith. Such was 
always my intention ; and, moreover, let it 
clearly be understood, that when you have put 
this old carrion under ground, what I leave is 
to be divided between them — all equal, all equal 
— coheiresses of Zachary Croyland, Esq., sur- 
named the Nabob, alias the Misanthrope ! and 
then, if you like it, you may each bear in your 
arms a crow rampant, on an escutcheon of pre- 
tence." 

" Thank you, thank you, my dear uncle," an- 
swered Edith Croyland, while Zara's gay heart 
was too full to let her speak ; " thank you for 
such thought of my sweet sister; for, indeed, 
to me, during long years of sorrow and trouble, 
she has been the spirit of consolation, comfort^ 
strength — eveiv V\o^." 

Poor Zax^i vi^a oNct^o>Nex^<5w \ '^w'^ '«^vei\*^^-^>w 
\ into leaxft. \\. ^e^vvvtC^ ^^ >^ ^"^"^ ^^^'^ \viv\v^'^ 
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dVhich for the sake of others she had so long 
suppressed — all the emotions, anxieties,, arid 
i.'ares which she had conquered or treated light- 
ly, in order to give aid and support to Edith, 
rushed upon her at once in the moment of joy, 
and overwhelmed her. 

" Why, what's the foolish girl crying about 1" 
♦•xclaimed Mr. Croyland; but then, drawing her 
Kindly to him, he added, **Come, my dear, we 
will make ft truce upon the following conditions 
—I wont tease you any more ; and you shall 
«!•> everything I tell you. In the first place, 
then, wipe your eyes, and dry up your tears ; 
f<ir if Digby sees how red your cheeks can look 
when you've been crying, he may find out that 
you are not quite such a Venus as he fancies 
just now. There, go along !" and he pushed 
her gently away from him. 

While this gayer conversation had been going 
on within, Mr. Osborn had passed through the 
glass doors, and was walking slowly up and 
down with Sir Robert Croyland. The subject 
they spoke upon must have been grave, for there 
wad gloom upon both their faces when they re- 
turned. 

" I know it," said Sir Robert Croyland to his 
companion as they entered the room : " I am 
quite well aware of it ; it is that which makes 
me urge speed." 

" If such be your view," replied Mr. Osborn, 
" you are right, Sir Robert ; and Heaven bless 
tliose acts which are done under such impres- 
sions." 

The party in the drawing-room heard no 
more ; and, notwithstanding the kindly efforts 
of Mrs. Barbara, and a thousand little impedi- 
ments, which, *' with the very best motives in 
tlie world," she created or discovered, all the 
arrangements foi' tlfi^double marriage were 
made with great promptitude and success. At 
the end of somewhat less than a fortnight, with- 
out any noise or parade, the two sisters stood 
together at the altar, and pledged their troth to 
those they truly loved. Sir Robert Croyland 
seemed well and happy ; for during the last few 
days previous to the wedding, both his health 
and spirits had apparently improved. But, ere 
a month was over, both his daughters received 
a summons to return, as speedily as possible, 
to Harbourne House. They found him on the 
bed of death, with his brother and Mr. Osborn 
Hitting beside him. But their father greeted 
them with a well-contented smile, and reproved 
their tears in a very different tone from that 
which he had been generally accustomed to use. 

*♦ My dear children," he said, in a feeble voice, 
" I have often longed for this hour ; and though 
life has become happier now, I have, for many 
weeks, seen death approaching, and have seen 
it without regret. I did not think it would have 
been so slow ; and that w^s the cause of my 
hurrying your marriage ; for I longed to witness 
it with my own eyes, yet was unwilling to min- 
gle the happiness of such a union with the 
thought that it took place while I was in sick- 
ness and danger. My brother will be a father 



to you, I am sure, when I anr. ^rne ; but still it 
is some satisfaction to know 'h i*. you have botl. 
better protectors, even here (ki earth, than he 
or I could be. I trust you *jz happy ; and be- 
lieve me, I am not otherwise., though lying here 
with death before rae." 

Towards four o'clock on the following dav 
the windows of Harbourne House were closedy 
and, about a week after, the mortal remains of 
Sir Robert Croyland were conveyed to the fam- 
ily vault in the village church. Mr. Croyland 
succeeded to the estates and' title of bis broth- 
er, but he would not quit the mansion which he 
himself had built, learing Mrs Barbara, with a 
handsome income, which he secured to her, to 
act the Lady Bountiful of Harbourne House. 
The fate of Edith and Zara we need not farther 
trace. It was such as might be expected from 
the circumstances in which they were placed. 
We will not venture to say that it was purely 
happy ; for when was evier pu-e and unalloye .. 
happiness found on earth ! There were cares, 
there were anxieties, there were griefs from- 
time to time: for the splendid visions of young 
imagination may be prophetic of joys that shall 
be ours if we deserve them in our trial here, but 
are never realized within the walls of our mor- 
tal prison, and recede before us, to take their 
stand forever beyond the portals of the tomb. 
But still they were as happy as human things, 
perhaps, ever were ; for no peculiar sufferings 
or pangs were destined to follow those which 
had gone before ; and in their domestic life, 
having chosen well and wisely, they found — as 
every one will find who judges upon such 
grounds — that love, when it is pure, and high, 
and true, is a possession, to the brightness of 
which even hope can add no sweetness, imagi- 
nation no splendour that it does not in itself 
possess. "Vv vni 

The reader may be inclined to ask the aflei 
fate of some of the other characters mentioned 
in this work. In regard to many of them I 
must give an unsatisfactory reply. What be- 
came of most, indeed, I do not know. The 
name of Mowle, the officer of Customs, is stiH 
familiar to the people of Hythe and its neigh- 
bourhood. It is certain that Ilamley and one 
of his sons were hanged ; but the rest of the 
records of that respectable family are, I fear, 
lost to the public. Little Starlight seems to 
have disappeared from that part of the country 
for some time; and, in truth, I have no cer- 
tainty that the well known pickpocket. Night, 
Ray, who was transported to Botany Bay some 
thirty years after the period of this tale, and 
was shot in an attempt to escape, was the 
same person whose early career is here record- 
ed. But of one thing the reader may be per- 
fectly certain, that, whatever was the fortune 
which attended any of the persons I have men- 
tioned—whether worldly prosperity, or tempo- 
rary adversity befell them — the real, the solid 
good, the happiness of spirit, was awarded in 
exact proportion to each, as their acts wera 
good, and their hearts were pure. 
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